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THE 


LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 

OF 

BAMFFYLDE-MOORE  CARE^y. 


Mr.  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  descended  from  an 
'^antient  family  of  the  Carews,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
.^'Theodore  Carew,  of  the  parish  of  Bickley,  near 

Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  of  which  parish 
,-;he  v/as  many  years  rector,  very  much  esteemed  while 
V living,  and  at  his  death  universally  lamented,  Mr. 
^ Carew  was  born  in  the  month  of  July,  1693  ;  and 

never  was  there  known  a  more  splendid  appearance  at 
*^any  baptism  in  the  west  of  England,  than  at  his  ;  the 
a  Hon.  Hugh  Bampfylde,  Esq.  and  the  Hon.  Major 

Moore,  were  his  illustrious  godfathers,  both  of 
^  whose  name  she  bears ;  who  sometime  contended  who 
i^should  be  the  precedent,  the  affair  v>?as  determined  by 

throwing  up  a  piece  of  money,  v.hich  v/as  won  by 
.  Mr.  Bampfylde  ;  who,  upon  this  account,  presented 
^a  piece  of  plate,  whereon  was  engraved,  in  large  let- 
,^ters,  BAMPFYLDE-MOORE  CAREW. 
'■^^    As  he  increased  in  years  he  grew  majestic,  his  limbs 
g^strdng  and  well  proportioned,  his  features  regular,  his 
^countenance  open  and  ingenuous,  bearing  all  those 
^characteristi(?al  marks  which  physiognomists  assert  de- 
Jnote  an  honest  and  good-natured  mind. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carew  had  several  other  children, 

sons  and  daughters,  besides  Bampfylde,  all  of  whom 
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lie  educated  in  a  tender  and  pious  manner ;  Bamp- 
fylde,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent  to  Tiverton 
school,  where  he  contracted  an  intin^ete  acquaintance 
with  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Dorsetshire. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  continuance  at 
Tiverton  school,  his  close  application  and  delight  in 
his  studies,  gave  his  friends  great  hopes  that  he  might 
one  day  make  a  good  *figure  in  that  honourable  pro- 
fession which  his  father  bec^e  so  well,  and  for  which 
he  was  designed. 

He  attained,  for  his  age,  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  ;  but  soon  a 
new  exercise  engaged  all  his  attention  3  this  was  hunt- 
ing, in  which  he  soon  made  a  surprising  progress ; 
for,  besides  that  agility  and  courage  requisite  for 
leaping.  Sec.  by  indefatigable  study  and  application, 
added  to  it  a  remarkable  cheering  halloo  to  the  dogs, 
and  which  we  believe  was  ^'peculiar  to  himself  ;  and, 
besides  this,  found  out  a  secret,  hitherto  unknown 
but  to  himself,  of  enticing  any  dog  to  follow  him. 

The  Tiverton  scholars  had  at  this  time  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  cry  of  hounds,  whereby  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  gratifying  liis  inclinations  in 
that  diversion.  It  was  then  that  he  entered  into  a 
very  strict  friendship  and  familiarity  with  John  Mar- 
tin, Thomas  Coleman,  John  Escott,  and  other  young 
gentlemen  of  the  best  rank  and  fortune. 

It  happened  that  a  farmer,  living  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  Tiverton,  who  waa  a  great  sportsman,  and 
used  to  hunt  with  the  Tiverton  scholars^  acquainted 
them  of  a  fine  deer  which  he  had  seen,  with  a  collar 
about  its  neck,  in  the  fields  about  his  farm,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  deer  of  some  gentleman 
Hot  far  off :  this  was  very  agreeable  news  to  the  Tiver- 
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ton  scholars,  who  went  in  a  great  body  to  hunt  it  : 
this  happened  a  short  time  before  harvest  5  the  chase 
was  very  hot,  and  they  ran  the  deer  many  miles 
which  did  great  damage,  the  corn  being  almost  ripe 
Upon  the  death  of  the  deer,  and  examination  of  the 
collar,,  it  was  found  to  belong  to  Colonel  Nutcombe, 
of  the  parish  of  Clayhanger.  Those  farmers  and  gen- 
tlemen that  sustained  the  great  damage,  complained 
very  heavily  to  Mr.  Raynei^-  the  schoolmaster,  of 
the  havock  made  in  tl^jp:  fields,  which  occasioned 
strict  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  ringleaders, 
who  proving  to  be  our  hero  and  his  companions,  who  oa 
being  severely  threatened,  absented  themselves  from 
school,  and  the  next  evening  fell  into  company  with 
a  society  of  gipsies,  who  were  feasting  and  carousing 
at  the  Brick-house,  near  Tiverton.  This  society  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  or  eighteen  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  met  with  a  full  purpose  of  m?rriment  and  jollity  ; 
and  after  a  plentiful  meal  upon  fowls,  ducks,  and  other 
dainty  dishes,  the  flowing  cups  of  October  cyder,  &c. 
went  cheerfully  round,  and  merry  songs  and  country- 
dances  crowned  the  jovial  banquet  :  in  short,  so  great 
an  air  of  freedom,  mirth,  and  pleasure,  appeared  in 
the  faces  ami  gestures  of  this  society,  that  our  young- 
sters from  that  time  conceived  a  sudden  inclination  to 
enlist  into  their  company;  which  when  they  communi- 
cated to  the  gipsies,  they  considering  their  appearance, 
behaviour,  and  education,  regarded  it  as  only  spoken 
in  jest  ;  but  as  they  tarried  there  all  night  in  their 
company,  and  continued  in  the  same  resolution  the 
next  morning,  they  were  at  length  induced  to  believe 
them  to  be  serious,  and  accordingly  encouraged  them, 
and  admitted  them  into  their  number  5  the  requisite 
ceremonials  being  first  gone  through,  and'  the  proper 
oaths  being  administered. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  men 


tion  of  oaths  administered,  and  ceremonials  used  at 
the  ^^^traji  u  of  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but  his  sur- 
pn  v^in  i  sen,  when  we  inform  him  that  these 
p€^<  1  '  ect  to  a  form  of  government  and  laws 

pecu!  V-  /  l.t  mselves,  and  all  pay  obedience  to  one 
who  -s  t  ^  ^heir  king  (to  which  great  honour  we 
shai  hereafter  see  our  hero  arrive,  having  first  proved 
himself  worth)  of  it,  by  a  great  number  of  necessary 
achievemerrs). 

''I  here  ar^ ,  perhaps,  no  people  so  completely  happy 
as  ^hese  are^  or  enjoy  so  great  a  share  of  liberty. 
1 }.  ir  liing  is  elective  by  the  whole  people,  but  none 
are  allowed  to  stand  as  candidates  for  that  honour,  but 
such  a•^  have  been  long  in  their  society,  and  perfectly 
stiv'ied  the  nature  of  it  3  they  must  likewise  have 
g  ;n  repeated  proofs  of  tLeir  personal  courage  and 
capacity  ;  hey  have  no  tempcation  to  make  choice  of 
an\  b  ,t  tl'  most  worthy,  as  their  king  has  no  titles 
BO'-  rative  em.ployments  to  bestow,  which  might 
la  .  r.rc  (>i  corrupt  their  judgment. 

Tbf  advantage  the  king  enjoys  is,  that  he  is  sup- 
plied witli  npre^-«aries  from  the  contribution  of  his 
peoplf  !  V  hil  t  he,  in  return,  directs  all  his  care  to 
the  d^  ^  r  ;  no  ?nd  protecting  them,  in  contriving  and 
p!anr.<ng  ^  hat^^ver  is  most  likely  to  promote  their 
Welfare  aii.;  h^p mess,  in  seeing  a  due  regard  paid  to 
tbe^r  iav.  s,  in  tering  their  memorable  actions,  and 
mrikin  n  ^ue  rep^  .  i  of  all  these  things  at  their  general 
asser'.blies  ;  so  that,  perhaps-^  at  this  time,  it  is 
amov  rst  these  people  only,  that  the  office  of  a  king  is 
the  ^^m^'  a  i  wa-;  ai  the  tirst  institution  ;  viz.  a  father 
and  pioiev  tor  ot  his  oeople. 

T'>e\r  'aus  are  few  and  simple,  but  exactly  and 
puhctuaily  observea  ;  the  fundamental  of  which  is, 
that  strong  love  and  mutual  regard  for  each  member 
in  particular,  and  for  the  whole  community  in  gene- 
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ral,  which  is  inculcated  into  them  from  their  earliest 
infancy  ;  so  that  this  whole  community  is  connected 
by  stronger  bands  of  love  and  harmony,  than  often- 
timt^s  subsist  even  in  private  families  under  other 
governments  ;  this  naturally  prevents  all  oppressions, 
fraud,  and  over-reaching  of  one  another,  so  common 
amongst  other  people;  and  totally  extinguishes  that 
bitter  passion  of  mind  (the  source,  perhaps,  of  most 
other  vices)  envy  ;  for  it  is  a  great  and  certain  truth, 
that  love  worketh  no  evil. 

Their  general  meetings  at  stated  times,  which  they 
are  all  obliged  to  be  present  at,  is  a  very  strong  ce- 
ment of  their  love,  and  indeed  of  all  their  other  vir- 
tues ;  for  as  the  general  registers  of  their  actions, 
which  we  have  before  spoken  of,  is  read  at  these 
meetings,  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  com- 
munity, are  honoured  by  some  token  or  distinction  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  rest ;  and  those  who  have  done  any 
thing  against  their  fundamental  laws,  have  some  mark 
of  ignominy  put  upon  them  ;  for  they  have  no  high 
sense  of  pecuniary  rewards,  and  they  think  the  punishing 
the  body  of  little  service  towards  amending  the  mind  : 
experience  has  shewn  them,  that  by  keeping  up  this 
nice  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  community  in  better  order  than  the  most 
severe  corporal  punishments  have  been  able  to  effect 
in  other  governments. 

But  what  has  still  more  tended  to  preserve  their 
happiness,  is,  that  they  know  no  other  use  of  riches 
than  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  but  as  the  word  is  liable 
to  be  misconstrued  by  many  of  our  readers,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  them,  we  do  not  mean  by  it  that 
sordid  enjoyment  which  the  miser  feels  when  he  bolts  p 
his  money  in  a  well-secured  ijron  chest,  or  that  delici'  us 
pleasure  he  is  sensible  of  when  he  counts  ove  is 
B  3 
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hoarded  stores,  and  finds  them  increased  ;  nor  do  we 
mcA      -^.-t  ;'n^'<)yment  which  the  well-known  Mr, 

T  'h(;  vnan-eater  feels,  when  he  draws  out  his 

money  uom  bis  bags  to  discount  the  good  bills  of 
some  honest  ,  but  distressed  tradesman,  at  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cen* 

T  ;  e  ye  -le  '  e  are  speaking  of  are  happily  ignorant 
of  such  ;  n  ymept  of  money,  for  they  know  no  other 
use  oi  it,  :  pt  'he  promoting  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mour with  u  for  which  end  they  generously  bring 
their  p:'i^ns  int  a  i:ommon  stock,  whereby  they  whose 
g^in^  are  small,  have  an  equal  share  of  enjoyment 
wrh  those  whose  profits  are  larger,  excepting  that  a 
mrdk  r;f  iiinciTi'ny  is  affixed  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  common  stock,  proportionably  to  their 
abilities  and  opportunities  they  have  of  gain  ;  this  be- 
ing the  source  of  their  uninterrupted  happiness  ;  they 
h^ve  no  griping  usurer  to  grind  them,  no  lordly  pos- 
sessor to  trample  on  them,  nor  any  envyingsto  torment 
them  :  they  have  no  settled  habitations,  but  remove 
from  place  to  place,  as  often  as  their  coAvenlency  or 
-pleasu  '  require  it,  which  renders  life  a  perpetual  scene 

V!  at  we  have  said  above,  and  much  more  that 
we  CO'  'd  add  of  the  happiness  of  these  people,  we 
mav  account  for  "what  has  been  matter  of  such  surprise 
to  th^  friends  of  our  hero,  viz.  His  strong  attach- 
ment, foi  the  space  of  about  forty  years,  to  this  com- 
munity, and  his  refusing  the  large  offers  that  have 

*  As  it  has  been  long  a  dispute  anions:  the  learned  and  travel- 
lers, whether  or  no  there  are  cannibals  or  man-eaters  existing, 
it  may  be  something  strange  that  v/e  should  assert,  there  is  be- 
yond all  doubt,  one  of  that;  species  often  seen  lurking  near  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of  that  city, 
seeking  vvhprn  he  may  devour. 
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been  made  him,  to  engage  him  to  quit  their  society  : 
but  to  return  to  our  history. 

Thus  was  Mr.  Carew  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  . 
a  society,  which  for  antiquity  needs  give  place  to  none, 
as  it  is  evident  from  the  name,  which  in  Latin  is  called 
Egyptus,  and  in  French  ^Egyptienne,  that  they  derive 
their  original  from  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  most 
antient  and  learned  people  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
they  were  persons  of  more  than  common  learning,  who 
travelled  tocomfhunicate  their  knowledge  to  mankind. 
Mr.  Carew  did  not  continue  long  in  it  without  being 
consulted  in  important  matters  :  particularly  Madam 
Musgrove,  of  Monkton,  near  Taunton,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  sent  for  him  to  consult  in  an  alfair  of  difficulty  3 
wher^  he  was  come  she  informed  him  that  she  suspect- 
ed a  large  quantity  of  money  was  buried  somewhere 
about  her  house,  and  if  he  would  acquaint  her  with  the 
particular  place,  should  handsomely  reward  him. 

Our  hero  consulted  the  secrets  of  his  art  upon  this 
occasion,  and,  after  long  toil  and  study,  informed  the 
lady,  that  under  a  laurel  tree  in  the  garden  lay  the 
treasure  she  sought  for^  but  that  her  planet  of  good 
fortune  did  not  reign  till  such  a  day  and  hour,  till 
which  time  she  should  desist  from  searching  for  it  : 
the  good  lady  rewarded  him  very  generously  with 
twenty  guineas  for  his  discovery  :  we  cannot  tell 
whether  at  this  time  our  hero  was  sufficiently  initiated 
in  the  art,  or  the  lady  mistook  her  lucky  hour,  but 
the  strict  regard  we  pay  to  truth,  obliges  us  to  confess, 
that  the  lady  dug  below  the  roots  of  the  laurel  tree 
without  finding  the  hidden  treasure. 

In  the  mean  time  his  worthy  parents  sorrowed  for 
him,  as  one  that  was  no  more,  not  being  able  to  get 
the  least  tidings  of  him,  though  they  publicly  adver- 
tised liim^  and  sent  messengers  to  every  part ;  till  at 
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1p!ie  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  half,  having  repeated 
accounts  of  the  great  sorrow  and  trouble  his  parents 
were  in,  his  heart  melted  with  tenderness,  and  he 
repaired  to  his  father's  house  at  Bickley,  in  Devon- 
shire. Disguised  both  inhabit  and  countenance,  he  was 
not  at  first  known  by  his  parents ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered himself,  joy  gushed  out  in  full  streams,  stop- 
ping the  power  of  speech  ;  they  bedewed  his  cheeks 
with  tears,  and  imprinted  them  with  their  kisses.  The 
good  heart  and  tender  parent  will  feel  much  better 
than  we  can  describe.  In  the  whole  neighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly the  two  parishes  of  Cadley  and  Bickley,  there 
was  nothing  for  some  time  but  ringing  of  bells,  with 
public  feastings,  and  other  marks  of  festive  joy. 

Mr.  Carew's  parents  did  every  thing  possible  to 
render  home  agreeable  to  him  ;  every  day  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  party  of  pleasure  or  other,  and  all  his 
friends  strove  who  should  most  entertain  him,  so  th<^t 
there  seemed  nothing  wanting  to  his  happiness.  But 
the  uncommon  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
munity he  had  left,  the  freedom  of  their  government, 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  oF  their  manners^  the  fre- 
quent change  of  their  habitation,  the  perpetual  mirth 
and  good  humour  that  reigned  amongst  them,  and  per- 
haps some  secret  presages  of  that  high  honour  which 
he  has  since  arrived  at,  all  these  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pression to  be  effaced  by  any  other  ideas  ;  his  pleasures 
therefore  grew  every  day  more  and  more  tasteless,,  and 
he  relished  none  of  those  entertainments  which  his 
friends  daily  provided  for  him. 

For  some  time  these  unsatisfied  longings  after  the 
community  of  gipsies  preyed  upon  his  mind,  his  heart 
being  too  good  to  think  of  leaving  his  fond  parents 
again,  without  reluctance  ;  long  did  filial  piety  and 
his  inclinations  struggle  for  the  victory  :  at  length  the 
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last  prevailed,  but  not  till  his  health  had  visibly  suf- 
fered by  these  inward  commotions.  One  day,  therefore, 
without  taking  leave  of  any  of  his  friends,  he  directs 
his  steps  towards  Brick-house,  at  Tiverton,  where  he 
had  first  entered  into  the  community  of  th^  gipsies  ;  and 
finding  some  of  them  there,  he  joined  their  company, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  them,  as  well  as  of  himself, 
they  rejoicing  greatly  at  having  regained  one  who  was 
likely  to  be  so  useful  a  member. 

We  are  now  entering  into  the  busy  part  of  our  hero's 
life,  where  we  shall  find  him  acting  in  various  cha- 
racters, and  performing  all  with  propriety,  dignity, 
and  decorum.  We  shall  therefore  rather  choose  to 
account  for  some  of  the  actions  of  our  hero,  by  desir- 
ing the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  the  principles  of  the  Al- 
gerines,  and  other  states  of  Barbary,  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  hostility,  with  most  other  people  ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever stratagems  or  deceits  they^  can  over-reach  them 
by,  are  not  only  allovi^ed  by  their  lav/s,  but  considered 
as  praiseworthy  ,  and,  as  the  Algerines  are  looked  upon 
as  a  very  honest  people  by  those  who  are  in  alliance 
with  them,  though  they  plunder  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and,  as  most  other  governments  have  thought  they 
might  very  honestly  and  justly  attack  any  weaker 
neighbouring  state,  whenever  it  was  convenient  for 
them,  and  murder  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  human 
species,  we  hope  to  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  reason, 
the  government  of  the  gipsies,  in  general,  and  our 
hero  as  a  member  of  it,  vv'ill  not  appear  in  so  disadvan- 
tageous a  light,  for  exercising  a  few  stratagems  to  over- 
reach their  enemies,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
they  never  (like  other  states)  do  any  harm  to  the 
persons  of  their  enemies,  and  not  considerable  to  their 
fortunes. 

Being  again  admitted,  at  the  first  general  assembly 
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of  the  gipsies,  and  having  taken  the  proper  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  was  soon  after  sent  out  by 
him  on  a  cruize  upon  their  enemies.  Our  hero's  wit 
was  now  set  at  work,  by  what  stratagems  he  might 
best  succeed  ;  the  first  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts, 
was  the  equipping  of  himself  with  an  old  pair  of  trow- 
sers,  enough  of  a  jacket  to  cover  his  nakedness^  stock- 
ings such  as  nature  gave,  shoes  (or  rather  the  body  of 
shoes,  for  soles  they  had  none) ,  which  had  leaks  enough 
to  sink  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  and  a  woollen  cap, 
so  black,  that  one  might  more  safely  swear  it  had  not 
been  washed  since  Noah's  flood,  than  many  electors 
can,  that  they  receive  no  bribes.  Being  thus  attired, 
our  hero  changed  his  manners  with  his  dress ;  he 
forgot  entirely  his  family,  education,  and  politeness, 
and  became  now  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unfor- 
tunate shipwrecked  seaman. 

In  his  first  excursion  he  gained  a  very  considerable 
booty,  having  likewise  ingeniously  imitated  the  passes 
and  certificates  that  were  necessary  for  him  to  travel 
unmolested.  After  about  a  month's  travel,  he  acei- 
dentally,  at  King-bridge,  in  Devonshire,  met  with 
Coleman,  his  school-fellow,  one  of  those  who  had  en- 
tered with  him  into  the  community  as  before  related, 
but  had,  after  a  year  and  a  half  abode  with  them,  left 
them  and  returned  to  his  friends  ;  but  not  finding  that 
satisfaction  amongst  them,  as  with  the  gipsies,  had 
again  joined  that  people  3  great  was  the  joy,  therefore, 
of  these  two  friends  at  their  meeting,  and  they  soon 
agreed  to  travel  together  for  some  time,  and  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Totness.  and  from  thence  to  the 
city  of  Exeter  ;  entering  that  city,  they  raised  a  con- 
tribution there  in  one  day,  amounting  to  several 
pounds. 

Having  obtained  all  he  could  desire  from  this  stra-  * 


^agem,  his  faithful  invention  soon  hinted  another.  He 
now  became  the  plain^  honest  country  farmer;,  who, 
living-  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  his  grounds  overflowed,  and  all  his  cat- 
tle drowned.    His  habit  was  now  neat,  but  rustic  *,  his 

*  air  and  behaviour  simple  and  inoffensive  ;  his  speech  in 
the  Kentish  dialect  ;  his  countenance  dejected,  his 

'  tale  pitiful  5  his  wife  and  seven  tender  helpless  infants 
b^ing-  partakers  of  his  misfortunes  :  in  short,  never  did 
actor  personate  any  character  more  just  ;  so  that  if  his 
former  stratagem  answered  his  wishes,  this  still  did 
more  so,  he  now  getting  seldom  less  than  a  guinea  a 
day. 

Having  raised  a  very  considerable  booty,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  Stratton,  in  Devonshire, 
where  was  soon  to  be  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
gipsies  :  here  he  was  received  with  great  applause,  on 
account  of  the  successful  stratagems  he  had  executed, 
and  he  had  the  honourable  mark  of  distinction  bestowed 
upon  him,  in  being  seated  near  the  king. 

Though  our  hero,  by  means  of  these  stratagems, 
abounded  in  all  the  pleasure  he  could  desire,  yet,  he 
began  now  to  reflect  within  himself  on  that  grand  and 
noble  maxim  of  life,  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves 
only,  but  are  indebted  to  all  mankind,  to  be  of  as 
great  use  and  service  to  them  as  our  capacities  and  abili- 
ties will  enable  us  to  be  :  he,  therefore,  gave  a  hand- 
some gratuity  to  an  expert  and  famous  rat-catcher, 
(who  assumed  the  honour  of  being  rat-catcher  to  the 
king)  and  produced  a  patent  for  the  free  exercise  of 
his  art,  to  be  initiated  into  that,  and  the  still  more 
^useful  secret  of  curing  madness  in  dogs  or  cattle. 

Our  hero^  by  his  close  application,  soon  attained  s© 
considerable  a  knowledge  in  his  profession,  that  he 
practised  with  much  success  and  applause,  to  the  great 
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advantage  of  tlie  public  in  general,  not  confining  the 
good  efiects  of  his  knowledge  to  his  own  community 
only,  but  extending  them  universally  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  wheresoever  they  were  wanted  5  for,  though  we 
have  before  observed,  the  medicants  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  hostility  with  all  other  people,  and  Mr.  Carew 
was  as  alert  as  any  one  in  laying  ail  manner  of  §chemes 
and  stratagems  for  carrying  off  a  booty  from  them,  yet 
he  thought,  as  a  member  of  the  grand  society  of  man- 
kindj  he  was  obliged  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  his 
power,  when  it  was  not  opposite  to  the  interest  of 
that  particular  community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

His  invention  being  never  at  a  loss,  he  now  formed 
a  new  stratagem,  to  execute  which,  he  ex('hanged  his 
habit,  shirt,  and  all,  for  only  an  old  blanket  j  shoes  and ' 
stockings  he  laid  aside,  because  they  did  not  suit  his 
present  purpose.  Being  thus  accoutred,  or  rather  un- 
accoutred,  he  was  now  no  more  than,  Poor  Mad 
Tom,  whom  the  foul  fiend  has  led  through  fire  and  - 
through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog 
and  quagmire,  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow, 
and  halters  in  his  pew,  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge, 
made  him  proud  at  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting 
horsa  over  four-inch  bridges,  to  course  his  own  sha- 
dow for  a  traitor;  who  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall  newt,  and  the  water  newt  : 
that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages, 
swallov/s  the  old  rat  and  ditch  dog,  drinks  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool  : 

And  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  geer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

O  do,  de,  do  de  do  de  5  bless  thee  from  whirlwind, 
star-blasting,  and  taking  :  do  poor  Tom  some  charity, 
whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes  5  there  could  I  have  him" 
now?  and  there  and  here  again^  and  there  :  through  the 
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sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  \^arid,  Tom's  a  cold  : 
who  gives  any  thln^^to  poor  Tom?" — In  this  character, 
and  with  such  like  expressions,  he  entered  the  houses 
of  both  great  and  small,  claiming  kindred  to  them, 
and  committing  all  manner  of  frantic  actions,  such 
as  beating  himself,  offering  to  eat  coals  of  fire,  runn- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  tearing  to  pieces  whatever 
garment  was  given  to  him  to  cover  his  nakedness  ;  by 
which  means  he  raised  very  considerable  contributions. 

But  these  different  habits  and  characters  w^ere  still 
of  further  use  to  our  hero,  for  by  their  means  he  had 
a  fairer  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  than  most  of 
our  youths  who  make  the  grand  tour  ;  for  he  had  none 
of  those  pretty  amusements  and  raree  shews,  that  so 
much  divert  our  young  gentlemen  abroad,  to  engage 
his  attention  ;  it  was  wholly  applied  to  the  study  of 
mankind,  their  various  passions  and  inclinations  5  and 
he  made  the  greater  improvement  in  this  study^  as  in, 
many  of  his  characters  they  acted  before  him  without 
reserve  or  disguise.  He  saw  in  little  and  plain  houses, 
hospitality,  charity,  and  com.passion,  the  children  of 
frugality  ;  and  found  under  gilded  and  spacious  roofs, 
littleness,  uncharitableness,  and  inhumanity,  the  off- 
spring of  luxury  and  riot  :  he  saw  servants  waste  their 
master's  substance,  and  that  there  was  no  greater  nor 
more  crafty  thief  than  the  domestic  one  ;  and  met  with 
masters  who  roared  out  for  liberty  abroad,  acting  the 
arbitrary  tyrant  in  their  o\^u  bouses  ;  he  saw  ignorance 
and  passion  exercise  the  rod  of  justice  ;  oppression  the 
handmaid  of  power  ;  self  inter  :st  out-weighing  friend- 
ship, and  honesty  in  the  oppo^  .te  bcale  ;  pride  and  en- 
vy spurning  and  trampling  on  what  w&s  r-  ore  worthy 
than  themselves  :  he  saw  the  pure  v^hite  robes  of  h  uth 
sullied  with  the  black  hue  ;  1  hypocrisy  and  disMnmla- 
tion  :  he  met  sometimes  too  with  iicUes  unattended 
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hy  pomp  or  pride^  but  difFusing  tliemselves  in  jiumber- 
less  unexhausted  streams^  conducted  by  the  hands  of 
two  lovely  servants,  goodness  and  beneficence  ;  an4 
he  saw  honesty,  integrity,  and  greatness  of  mind,  ia*- 
habitants  of  the  humble  cot  of  poverty. 

All  these  observations  afforded  him  no  little  pleasure^ 
but  he  felt  a  much  greater  in  the  indulgence  of  th^, 
emotions  of  filial  piety,  paying  his  parents  frequejii 
visits,  unknown  to  them,  in  different  disguisesj  at  whic.h 
time  the  tenderness  he  saw  them  express  for  him  m 
their  inquiries  after  him  (it  being  their  constant  cas* 
tom  so  to  do  of  all  travellers)  always  melted  him  i«t^ 
real  tears. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  curiosity  or  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  is  that  v/hich  most  distinguishes  man  irom 
the  brute,  and  the  greater  the  mind  is,  the  more  insa^. 
tiable  is  that  passion  :  we  may,  without  flattery,  &a.y^ 
no  man  had  a  more  boundless  one  than  our  hero  ;  fot 
not  satisfied  with  the  observations  he  had  made  in 
England  and  Wales  (which  we  are  well  assured  wer^ 
many  more  than  are  usually  made  by  gentlemen  b^efor^? 
they  travel  into  foreign  parts)  he  now^  resolved  to  see 
other  countries  and  manners.  He  Vv^as  the  more  in- 
clined to  this,  as  he  imagined  it  would  enable  lum  to 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  community  of  which  h^e^ 
was  a  member,  by  rendering  him  capable  of  execut- 
ing some  of  his  stratagems  with  much  greater  success^ 
He  communicated  his  design  to  his  schoolfellow  Ej^cot, 
one  of  those  who  commenced  a  Gipsey  with  him,,  (Jof 
neither  of  the  four  wholly  quitted  that  commumty,} 
Escot  very  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his 
travels,  and  there  bein-g  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  New- 
foundland, lying  at  Dartmouth,  where  they  then  were^ 
they  agreed  to  embark  on  board  her,  being  called  ih^ 
Maasail,  commanded  by  Capt.  Hoidiwoith.  Nothir^^ 
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fl?mnrliable  happened  m  t];eir  passa2;e  which  relates 
mr  hero  :  we  shall  therefore  pass  by  it,  and  land  him 
^aFe  in  Newfoundland. 

This  large  island  w^as  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  was  sent  to  America  by  Henry  VIL  King  of 
England,  in  the  year  l4Q7y  to  make  discoveries.  It 
}s  of  a  triangular  figure,  as  big  as  Ireland,  of  about 
000  leagues  in  circuit,  separated  from  Canada,  or  New 
,  France,  on  the  Continent  to  the  north,  and  from  New 
Scotland  to  the  south,  by  a  channel  of  much  the  same 
breadth  as  that  between  Dover  and  Calais.  It  lies  be- 
tween 46  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude.  'Tis  not 
above  IBOO  miles  distant  from  the  land's -end  of  Eng- 
land* It  has  many  commodious  bays  along  the  coast, 
gome  of  them  running  into  the  land  towards  one  ano- 
ther 20  leagues.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer, 
and  cold  in  winter — the  snow  lying  upon  the  ground 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year  5  the  soil  is  very  bar- 
ten,  bearing  little  or  no  corn,  being  full  of  mountains 
find,  impracticable  forests  ;  its  meadows  are  like  heath, 
gnd  covered  with  a  sort  of  moss,  instead  of  grass. 

Our  hero,  nevertheless,  did  not  spend  his  time  useless^ 
m  even  without  entertainment  in  this  uncomfortable 
^iountry  ■  for  an  inquisitive  and  active  mind  will  find 
"more  use  and  entertainment  amongst  barren  rocks  and 
ifiountains,  than  the  indolent  person  can  amongst  all 
the  magnificence  and  beauties  of  Versailles  :  he  there- 
fore visited  Torbay,  Kittaway,  Carboneer,  Brigas  Bay, 
Bay  of  Bulls,  Petty  Harbour,  Cape  Broil,  Bonavist, 
snd  all  the  other  settlements,  both  English  and 
French,  accurately  making  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  names^  circumstances,  and  characters,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  any  note  :  he  likewise  visited  the 
great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,,  which  is  a  mountain 
#f  ^and^  lying  under  the  sea,  about  450  miles  in  length, 
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and  in  some  places  150  in  breadth,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  :  the  sea  that  runs  over  it,  when  it 
is  flood,  is  200  fathoms  deep  on  all  sides,  so  that  at 
that  time  the  largest  ships  may  venture  upon  it  with- 
out fear  of  striking,  but  at  ebb  it  is  dry  in  some  pla- 
ces :  he  likewise  visited  the  other  lesser  banks  ;  viz. 
Vert  Bank,  about  240  miles  long,  and  120  miles  over  ; 
the  Banquero  Bank,  lying  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  about 
the  bigness  of  the  other:  but  the  greatest  entertain- 
ment, and  what  seemed  most  worthy  his  observaiion, 
was,  the  great  cod-fishery  which  is  carried  on  about 
the  great  and  other  banks  near  the  coast ;  for  which 
purpose,  during  his  stay  there,  he  saw  several  hundred 
ships  come  in  from  different  parts,  both  of  America 
and  Europe,  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
some  knowledge  of  a  considerable  part  oF  the  wot-Id 
by  his  inquiries^  he  missing  no  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  the  sailors  of  different  countries :  several  of 
these  ships  carried  away  30,000  fish  a-piece  ;  and 
though  this  yearly  consumption  has  been  made  for  this 
two  centuries  past,  yet  the  same  plenty  of  fish  conti- 
nues, without  any  diminution. 

He  observed  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  salt  cod, 
the  one  called  green  or  white,  the  other  dried  or  cur- 
ed ;  but  they  are  both  the  same  ush,  only  differently 
prepared.  The  best  and  fattest  cod  are  those  taken 
on  the  south  side  of  the  great  bank  ;  and  the  best  sea- 
son is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
April,  for  then  the  cod,  which  during  the  winter  had 
retired  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea,  return  to  the 
bank  and  grow  fat.  Those  caught  from  March  to 
June  keep  well  enough  3  which  cannot  be  said  of  those 
taken  in  July,  August,  and  September.  An  expe- 
rienced fisherman,  though  he  only  takes  one  fxsh  at  a 
time,  will  catch  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  four  hun- 
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ired  In  a  d^y,  but  not  often  so  many  ;  for  it  is  rery 
fatiguing  work,  both  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
ilshy  ^nd  the  cold  that  reigns  about  the  bank.  When 
ihe  beads  of  the  fish  are  cut  off,  their  bellies  opened, 
md  the  guts  taken  out>  the  Salter  (on  whose  ability 
and  care  the  success  of  the  voyage  chiefly  depends) 
:  fanges  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  having 
tHade  a  layer  thereof,  a  fathom  or  two  square,  he  co- 
vers it  with  salt  ;  over  this  he  lays  another^  and  covers 
it  as  before  ;  and  thus  disposes  all  the  fish  of  one  day, 
taking  care  not  to  mix  the  fish  of  different  days  toge- 
flier;  When  the  cod  has  thus  laid  to  drain  for  three 
et  four  days,  they  are  removed  into  another  part  of  the 
ves.?el;,  and  salted  a  second  time  and  this  is  all  the 
preparation  these  green  fish  undergo. 

The  principal  fishery  for  cod  intended  to  be  dried, 
W  along  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland^  where 
there  are  several  commodious  ports  to  carry  the  fish 
Ashore  j  and  though  the  fish  are  smaller  here  than  at 
(he  bank,  on  that  account  they  are  fitter  to  keep,  and 
ihe  salt  penetrates  them  the  better.  As  cod  are  only 
to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  the  European  vessels  are 
obliged  to  put  to  sea  in  March  or  April,  in  order  to 
!iave  the  benefit  of  the  summer  for  drying.  Some  ves- 
sels, indeed,  are  sent  in  June  and  July,  but  those  only 
purchase  fish  already-prepared  by  the  P^nglish  settled 
til  Newfoundland,  giving  them  meal,  brandy,  biscuit, 
pulse,  linen,  &c.  in  exchange.- — When  the  ships  ar- 
rive in  the  springs  and  have  fixed  upon  a  station,  som« 
of  the  crew  build  a  stage  or  scafibld  on  shore,  whilst  the 
rest  are  fishing  j  and  as  fast  as  they  catch  their  fish, 
they  land  them,  open  them,  and  salt  them  on  move- 
able benches  ;  but  the  main  salting  is  performed  on  the 
#0alfokL  As  soon  as  the  fish  have  taken  salt,  they 
c  3 
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wask  them,  and  then  lay  them  in  piles  to  drain.  When 
drained,  they  ran^e  them  on  hurdles,  head  to  tail ; 
and  whilst  they  lie  thus,  they  turn  them  four  times 
every  twenty -four  hours.  As  they  begin  to  dry,  they 
lay  them  in  heaps  of  ten  or  twelve  a-piece,  and 
continue  to  enlarge  the  heaps  every  day,  till 
they  are  double  their  first  hulk.  At  length  they 
join  two  of  these  heaps  together,  and  turned  as  be- 
fore. Lastly,  they  salt  them  over  again,  and  then 
lay  them  in  large  piles  as  big  as  haystacks.  Thus  th{y 
remain  till  they  are  carried  on  shipboard,  where  they 
are  laid  on  branches  of  trees,  disposed  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  witli  mats  all  round, 
to  prevent  their  contracting  any  moisture.  Besides 
the  fish  itself,  the  tripes  and  tongues,  which  are  salted 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fish,  and  put  in  barrels  5  the 
roes,  or  eggs,  vv^hich  being  salted  and  ban  el  led  up,  are 
of  use  to  cast  into  the  sea,  to  draw  fish  tOi>:ether,  par- 
ticularly pilchards  j  and  the  oil,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  livers,  is  used  in  dressiiig  leather.  ^ 

The  fishing  season  being  over,  and  our  hero  having 
made  all  tlie  observations  that  he  thought  might  be 
useful  to  him,  returned  ai:^ain  in  the  Mar-sail  to  Dart- 
mouth, from  whence  he  had  first  sailed,  bringing  with 
him  a  surprising  fierce  and  large  dog,  which  he  had 
enticed  to  follov/  him,  and  made  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
by  an  art  peculiar  to  himself.  Our  hero  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  his  fellow  gipsies,  and  they  were 
loud  in  his  praises  when  they  understood  he  had  un- 
dertaken this  voyage  to  enable  him  to  deceive  their 
enemies  with  the  greater  success.  He,  accordingly, 
in  a  few  days,  went  in  the  character  of  a  ship- wrecked 
seaman,  homeward  bound  from  Newfoundland,  some- 
times belonging  to  Pool,  sometimes  to  other  ports,  and 
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under  •such  or  such  commanders,  according  as  the 
newspapers  gave  account  of  such  melancholy  acci- 
dents. 

He  now  being  able  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of 
Newfoundland,  the  settlements,  habours,  fishery,  and 
inhabitants  thereof,  he  applied,  with  great  confidence, 
to  masters  of  vessels,  and  gentlemen  well  acquainted 
with  thn-,e  rsarts  ;  so  that  those  vvhom  before  his  pru- 
dence would  not  permit  him  to  apply  to,  now  became 
hi  ^  gr^^atest  benefactors,  as  the  perfect  account  he  gave 
O'  he  country  engaged  them. to  give  credit  to  all  he 
asserted,  and  made  them  very  liberal  in  his  favour. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  became  sensible  of  the 
power  of  love  ^  we  mean  of  that  sort,  which  has  more 
of  the  mind  than  the  body,  and  is  tender,  delicate, 
and  constant,  the  object  of  which  remains  and  con- 
stantly fixed  in  the  mind,  like  the  arrow  in  the 
wounded  deer,  and  that  will  not  adm.it  of  any  partner 
with  it.    It  was  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  that  he  be- 

^cam.e  enamoured  vi'ith  the  daughter  of  Mr.  G  y, 

an  eminent  apothecary  and  surgeon  there.  This  youug 
lady  had  charms  sufficient  to  captivate  the  heart  of  any 
man,  not  unsusceptible  of  love,  and  they  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  him  that  they  wholly  effaced 
every  object  which  before  had  created  any  desire  in 
him,  and  never  permitted  any  other  to  raise  them  af- 
terwards ;  for,  wonderful  to  tell  1  we  have,  after  about 
thirty  years  enjoy m.ent,  s^;en  him  lament  her  occa- 
sional absence  almost  v^^ith  tears,  and  talk  oF  her  with 
all  the  fondness  of  one  who  has  been  ii'i  love  but  three 
days.  Oar  hero  tried  all  love's  soft  persuasions  v/ith  his 
fair  one  in  an  honourable  way  ;  and  as  his  person  was 
very  engaging,  and  his  appearance  genteel,  he  did  not 
find  her  greatly  averse  to  his  proposals.  As  he  was  aware 
that  his  being  of  the  community  of  the  gipsies  might  pre- 
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judice  her  against  him  without  examinjition,  he  pasted 
with  her  for  the  mate  of  a  collier's  vessel^  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  Capt.  L — n^,  of  Dartmouth,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his,  who  then  commanded  a  vessel  ly^- 
ingat  Newcastle,  and  acknowledged  him  for  his  mate. 
These  assertions  satisfied  the  young  lady,  and  she  at 
length  consented  to  exchange  the  tender  care  and  love 
of  a  parent  for  that  of  a  husband  ;  and  he  made  use  of 
such,  persuasive  arguments,  that  she  agreed  to  elope 
from  her  parents,  and  ventured  to  go  with  him  on 
board  Capt.  L — n's  vessel  :  they  soon  hoisted  sail,  and 
the  very  winds  being  willing  to  favour  these  happy 
lovers,  they  had  an  exceeding  quick  passage  to  Dart- 
mouth, where  they  landed.  In  a  few  days  they  5>et 
out  for  Bath,  where  they  lawfully  solemnized  their 
nuptials  with  great  gaiety  and  splendor,  but  nobody 
at  that  time  could  conjecture  who  they  were,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  much  speculation,  and  false  sur-* 
mises. 

We  cannot  conclude  on  this  head,  but  with  the 
deserved  praises  of  our  hero,  from  whose  mouth  wc? 
have  had  repeated  assurances,  that  during  their  voy^ig© 
to  Dartmouth,  and  their  journey  from  thence  to  Bath„ 
not  the  least  indignity  was  offered  to  the  innocence  and 
modesty  of  his  dear  Miss  G — y. 

Our  lovers  began  to  be  at  length  v/eary  of  the  same 
repeated  rounds  of  pleasures  at  Bath,  they,  therefore, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  they  stayed 
some  time,  and  caused  more  speculation  than  they 
had  done  at  Bath,  and  did  as  much  damage  to  that 
city  as  the  famous  Lucullus  did  at  Piome,  on  his  returrx 
from  his  victorious  expeditions  3  for  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  think  they  first  introduced  the  love  of  dress  and 
gaiety  amongst  those  plain  and  frugal  citizens.  Alter 
some  stay  here,  they  made  a  tour  through  Somerset- 


ishire  and  Dorsetshire  into  Hampshire,  where  they  paid 
a  visit  to  an  uncle  of  our  hero's,  living  at  Porchester, 
near  Gosport,  who  was  a  clergy ma'^  of  distinguished 
merit  and  character  here  they  were  received  with 
great  politeness  and  hospitality,  and  staid  a  consider- 
able time.  His  uncle  t(X)k  this  opportunity  of  making 
use  of  every  argument  to  persuade  him  to -quit  the 
community  of  the  gipsies  ;  but  our  hero  was  so 
thoroughly  fixed  in  his  principles,  that  even  that  argu- 
ment which  oftentimes  convinces  patriots  in  a  tew 
hours,  that  all  they  said  and  did  before  was  wrong, 
that  kino  shave  a  divine  right  to  grind  the  faces  of  their 
subjects,  and  that  powder  which  lays  its  iron  hand  on 
Nabal's  goodly  vineyard,  and  says,  this  is  mine  for  so 
I  will,  is  preferable  to  heavenly  liberty,  which  says  to 
every  man,  possess  what  is  thine  own,  reap  what  thoiii 
hast  sown,  gather  what  thou  hast  planted,  eat,  drink, 
and  lie  down  secure  :  even  this  powerful  argument 
had  no  effect  upon  our  hero  5  for  though  his  uncle 
made  him  very  lucrative  offers  for  the  present,  and  fu- 
ture promises  of  making  him  heir  to  all  his  possessions, 
yet  rememberinir  his  engagements  with  the  gipsies,  he 
rejected  them  all,  and  reiiecting  now  that  he  had  long 
lived  useless  to  that  community,  he  began  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  from  his  uncle's,  in  order  to  make  some 
excursions  on  the  enemy  :  and  to  do  this  with  more 
effect,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  new  stratagem  ;  he 
therefore  equips  himself  in  a  black  loose  gowi^,  puts 
on  a  band,  a  large  white  peruke,  and  a  broad-brimrned 
hat  :  his  whole  deportment  w-as  agreeable  to  his  dress ; 
liis  pace  was  solemn  and  slow  ^  his  countenance 
thoughtful  and  grave,  hh  eyes  turned  on  the  ground, 
but  now  and  then  raised  in  seeming  ejaculations  to 
heaven  ;  in  every  look  and  action  he  betrayed  his 
want;,  but  at  the  same  time  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
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that  shame  whicli  modest  merit  feels,  when  it  is  obliged 
to  solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  :  his  behaviour  exci  te 
ed  the  curiosity  of  many  gentlemen,  clergymen^  ckc.  to 
inquireinto  the  circumstances  of  his  misfortunes  j  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  engag;e  him  to  relate 
them,  it  being  with  much  seeming  reluctance  that  he 
acquainted  them  with  his  having  exercised  for  many 
years  the  sacred  ofRceof  a  clergyman  at  Abberustuth, 
in  Wales,  but  that  the  government  changing,  he  had 
preferred  quitting  his  beftielice  (though  he  had  a  wife 
and  several  children)  to  taking  an  oath  contrary  to  his 
principles  and  conscience.  This  relation  he  accom^ 
panied  with  frequent  sighs,  deep  miarks  of  admiration 
of  the  ways  of  jprovidence,  and  warm  expressicms  of 
his  firm  trust  and  reliance  in  his  goodness  and  faith- 
fulness with  high  encomiums  on  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion of  a  good  conscience,  W  hen  he  discoursed  with 
any  clergyman,  or  other  person  of  literature,  he  would 
now  and  then  introduce  some  Latin  or  Greek  sen- 
tences, that  were  applicable  to  what  he  w^as  talking 
of,  which  gave  his  hearers  an  high  opinion  of  his 
learning  :  all  this,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
persons  whom  it  w^as  proper  to  apply  to,  made  this 
stratagem  succeed  even  beyond  his  own  expecta^ 
tions 

But  now  hearing  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Philadelphia, 
on  board  of  which  were  many  Quakers,  being  cast  away 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  he  laid  aside  his  gown,  cassock, 
and  band,  and  cloathed  himself  in  a  plain  suit,  pulls  the 
button  from  his  hat,  and  flaps  it  on  every  side  :  his 
countenence  was  now  demure,  his  language  unadorn- 
ed, and  the  words  you  and  Sir  he  seemed  to  hold  in 
abomination  3  his  hat  was  moved  to  none,  for  though 
under  mi^ifortunes,  he  would  not  think  of  bowing  the 
linee  to  Baal. 


With  these  qualifications  he  addressed  himself  iff 
persons  of  that  denomination  with  great  success  ;  and 
hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  meeting  of  them, 
from  all  parts,  at  a  place  called  Thorncombe^  in 
Devonshire,  he  makes  the  best  of  his  way  there,  and 
with  a  demure  look,  and  modest  assurance,  enters 
into  the  assembly,  where  making  his  case  known,  and 
satisfying  them  by  his  behaviour,  of  his  being  one  of 
their  sect,  they  made  a  very  considerable  contribution 
for  his  relief. 

So  active  was  his  mind,  that  he  was  never  happier 
than  when  engaged  in  some  adventure  or  other  ^  there- 
fore, wheii  he  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  any 
great  stratagem  in  execution,  he  would  amuse  him- 
self with  those  which  did  not  require  so  great  a  share 
cr  art  and  ingenuity  :  whenever  he  heard  of  any  me- 
lancholy accident  by  fire,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
the  place  where  it  happened,  and  there  remarking  very 
accarately  the  spot,  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  and 
getting  an  exact  infornnation  of  the  trades,  characters, 
families,  and  circumstances  of  the  unhappy  sufferers, 
he  immediatelv  assumed  the  person  and  name  of  one 
of  them,  and  burning  some  part  of  his  coat  or  hat,  as 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  his  narrow  escape,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  places  at  some  distance,  and  there* 
passed  for  one  who  had  been  burnt  out  ;  and  to  gain 
the  greater  credit,  shewed  a  paper  signed  with  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  the  fire  happened,  recommending  him 
as  an  honest  unhappy  sufferer  3  by  which  he  got  con- 
siderable gains:  Under  this  character  he  had  once  the 
bcldnejs  to  address  Justice  Hull,  of  Exmouth,  in  De- 
von, tb  e  terror  and  professed  enemy  of  every  order  of 
the  gipsies;  however  our  hero  so  artfully  managed, 
thoui^lj  he  went  through  a  strict  examination,  that  h« 
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at  last  convinced  his  worship  that  he  was  an  honcf  t 
miller,  whose  house,  mill,  and  whole  substance,  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  an  apprentice  boy,  and  was  accordingly  relieved  as 
such  by  the  justice.  Com.ing  one  day  to  'Squire  Port- 
man's,  at  Brinson,  near  Blanford,  in  the  character  of  a 
rat-catcher,  with  a  hair  cap  on  his  head,  a  bufF  girdle 
about  his  waist,  and  a  tame  rat  in  a  little  box  by  his 
side,  he  boldlv  marched  up  to  the  house  in  this  dis- 
guise, though  his  person  was  well  known  by  the  fami- 
ly ;  and  meeting  in  the  court  with  Mr.  Portman,  the 
ReV.  Mr.  Bryant,  and  several  other  gentlemen  whom  he 
well  knew,  but  did  not  suspect  that  he  should  beknov/n 
by  them,  he  accosted  them  as  a  rat-catcher,  asking,  if 
their  honours  had  any  rats  to  kill  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand your  business  v/ell  ?"  replies  Mr.  Portman, 
Yes,  and  please  your  honour,  I  have  been  emploved 
in  his  Majei^ty's  yards  and  ships."  Well,  go  in  and 
get  something  to  eat,  and  after  dinner  we  will  try  your 
abilities.'' 

He  was  accordingly  placed  at  the  second  table  to 
dinner,  and  very  handsomely  entertained  ;  after  which 
he  was  called  into  a  parlour,  among  a  large  compary 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Well,  honest  rat-catcher/* 
says  Mr.  Portman,  "  can  you  lay  any  schema  to  kill 
the  rats  without  hurting  my  dogs  Yes,'*  replied 
Bampfylde,  I  shall  lay  it  where  even  the  cats  cannot- 
climb  to  reach  it."  ^'  And  what  countryman  ?re 
you  ?*'       A  Devonshire  man,  please  your  honour." 

What's  your  name?"  Our  hero  now  perceiving, 
by  some  smiles  and  whisperings  cf  the  ^ientlem^n,  that 
he  was  known,  replied  very  composedly,  B,a,m,p,- 
f^y,l,d,e-M.o,o,r,e  C,a,r,e,w."  This  occassi^ned  a 
good  deal  of  mirth  and  Bam.pfylde  askings,  what 
scabby  shsep  had  infected  the  ^Ahole  Hock  ?  ws\s  toldj 
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Parson  Bryant  was  the  man  who  had  discovered  him, 
none  of  the  other  gentlemen  knowing  him  under  this 
-  dis<i,uise  ,  upon  which,  turning  to  the  parson,  he  asked 
,him»  if  he  had  forgot  good  King  Charles's  rules  ?  Mr. 
Pleydell,  of  St.  Andrews's,  Milbourne,  expressed  a 
j^leasure  at  seeing  the  famous  Bampfylde-Moore  Ca- 
rew,  saying,  he  had  never  seen  him  before.  Yes, 
but  you  have,*'  replies  he,  and  given  me  a  suit  of 
'clothes Mr.  Pleydell  testified  some  surprise  at  this, 
and  desiring  to  know  Vv'hen  it  was,  Mr.  Carew  asked 
him,  if  he  did  not  remember  a  poor  wretch  met  him  one 
day  at  his  stable-dbor,  with  an  old  stocking  round  his 
head,  instead  of  a  cap,  and  an  old  woman's  ragged 
ttiantie  on  his  shoulder,  no  shirt  on  his  back,  nor 
stockings  on  his  legs,  and  scarce  any  shoes  on  his  feet ; 
;and  that  Mr.  Pleydell  asked  him  if  he  was  mad  ;  He 
i'.repiied,  no  ;  but  a  poor  unfortunate  man,  cast  away 
on  the  coast,  and  taken  up,  with  eight  others,  by 
a  Frenchman,  the  rest  of  the  crev/,  sixteen  in  number, 
Deing  all  drowned  ;  and  that  Mr.  Pleydell,-  having 
isked  him  what  countryman  he  was,  gave  him  a  guinea 
ind  a  suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Pleydell  said,  he  well  re- 
membered such  a  poor  object  ;  well,"  replied  our 
hero,  "  that  object  was  no  other  than  the  expert  rat- 
catcher now  before  you,"  at  which  the  company 
laughed  very  heartily.  Well,"  says  Mr.  Pleydell, 
I  will  lay  a  guinea  I  shall  know  you  again,  come  in 
what  shape  you  will the  same  said  Mr.  Seymour, 
3f  Hanford.  Some  of  the  company  asserting  to  the 
contrary  of  this,  they  desired  our  hero  to  try  his  inge- 
luityupon  them,  and  then  discover  himself,  to  con- 
/ince  them  of  it. 

I  This  being  agreed  upon,  and  having  received  a 
landsome  contribution  of  the  company,  he  took  his 
eave  j  but  Parson  Bryant  followed  him  out,  and  ac- 
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quaiated  him  that  the  same  company,  and  many  more, 
would  be  at  Mr.  Pleydell's  on  such  a  day,  and  advised 
him  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  to  deceive  them 
altogether  ;  which  our  hero  resolved  to  do.  He  there- 
fore revolved  in  his  mind  what  stratagem  was  likely 
to  succeed  :  at  length  he  fixed  upon  one,  which  he 
thought  could  not  fail  answering  his  purpose. 

When  the  day  was  come,  the  barber  was  called  in 
to  make  his  face  as  smooth  as  his  art  could  do,  and  a 
woman's  gown  and  other  female  accoutrements  of  the 
largest  size  were  provided  for  him  :  having  jumped 
into  his  petticoats,  pinned  a  large  dowdy  under  his 
chin,  andput  a  high  crowned  hat  on  his  head,  he  made 
a  figure  so  comical  that  even  Hogarth's  humour  can 
scarcely  parallel  :  yet  our  hero  thought  himself  of 
something  else  to  render  his  disguise  more  impenetra- 
ble :  he  IbereFore  borrowed  a  little  hump-back  child 
of  a  tinker,  and  tv/o  more  of  some  others  of  his  com- 
munity. There  remained  now  only  what  situation  to 
place  the  children  in,  and  it  was  quickly  resolved  to  tie 
two  to  his  back,  and  to  take  the  otlier  in  hi-  arms. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  thus  hung  with  lielpless  in- 
fants, he  marched  forwards  for  Mr.  P  ley  dell's  ;  com- 
ing up  to  the  door,  he  puts  his  hand  behind  him,  and 
pinches  one  of  the  children,  which  set  it  a  roaring  ; 
this  gave  the  alarm  to  the  dogs,  so  that  between  their 
barking,  and  the  child's  crying,  the  whole  family  was 
sufficiently  disturbed  ;  out  comes  the  maid,  crying. 
Carry  away  the  children,  old  woman,  they  disturb  the 
ladies.  God  bless  their  ladyships,  I  am  the  poor  un- 
fortunate grandmother  of  these  poor  helpleis  infants, 
whose  dear  mother  and  all  they  had  was  burnt  at  the 
dreadful  fire  at  Kirton,  and  hoped  the  good  ladies,  for 
God's  sake,  would  bestow  something  on  the  poor  fa- 
mished starving  infants  :  this  moving  story  was  ac- 
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I  companied  with  tears  ;  upon  which,  in  goes  the  maid 
to  acquaint  the  ladies  of  this  melancholy  tale^  while 
the  good  grandmother  kept  pinching  one  or  other  of 
the  children,  that  they  might  play  their  parts  to 
greater  perfection  :  the  maid  soon  returned  with  half- 
a-crown  from  the  ladies,  and  some  good  broth,  which 
he  went  into  the  court-yard  to  eat  (understanding 
the  gentlemen  were  not  in  the  house),  and  got  one  of 
the  under  servants,  whom  he  met,  to  give  some  to 
the  children  on  his  back.  He  had'  not  been  long 
there,  before  the  gentletnen  all  came  in  together, 
who  accosted  him  with.  Where  did  you  come  from, 
old  woman  ?  From  Kirton,  please  your  honours, 
w^here  the  poor  unhappy  mother  of  these  helpless 
babes  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  flames,  and  all 
they  had  consumed.  Damn  you,  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  (well  known  by  the  name  of  Worthy 
Sir,  and  particularly  with  Mr.  Carew),  there  has 
been  more  money  collected  for  Kirton,  than  ever 
Kirton  was  worth  ;  however,  he  gave  this  good  old 
grandmother  a  shilling;  the  other  gentlemen  like- 
wise relieved  her,  commiserating  her  age,  and  her 
burthen  of  go  many  helpless  infants,  not  one  of  them 
discovering  our  hero  in  the  old  woman,  who  re- 
ceived their  alms  very  thankfully,  and  pretended  to 
go  away  ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  not  got  into  the 
house,  before  their  ears  were  saluted  with  a  tantivee, 
tantivee,  aild  a  hoUoo  to  the  dogs,  upon  which  they 
turned  about,  supposing  it  to  be  some  brother  sports- 
man, but  seeing  nobody.  Worthy  Sir  swore  the  old 
woman  they  had  relieved  was  Carew ;  a  servant 
therefore  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  old  woman 
back,  and  she  was  brought  into  the  parlour  among 
the  gentlemen,  where  being  examined,  she  confes- 
sed what  she  was,  which  made  the  gentlemen  very 
merry,  and  they  were  now  employed  in  unskewering 


the  children  from  his  hzck,  and  observing  the 
features  and  dress  of  this  grandmother^  which  af- 
forded them  sufficient  entertainment  :  they  after- 
wards rewarded  him  for  the  mirth  he  had  procured 
them. 

In  the  same  manner  he  raised  a  contribution  of  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  twice  in  one  day,^ 
who  had  maintained  with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  he  could  not  be  deceived.  In  the  morning, 
with  a  sooty  face,  leather  apron,  a  dejective  counten- 
ance and  a  woollen  cap,  he  was  generously  relieved  as 
an  unfortunate  blacksmith,  whose  all  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  the  afternoon  he  exchanged  his  legs 
for  crutches  ;  his  countenance  was  now  pale  and 
sickly,  his  gestures  expressive  of  pain,  his  complaints 
lamentable,  a  poor  unfortunate  tinner,  disabled  from 
maintaining  himself,  a  wife,  and  seven  children^jby  the 
damps  and  hardships  he  had  suffered  in  the  mines  ;  and 
so  well  did  he  paint  distress,  that  the  disabled  tinner 
was  now  as  generously  relieved  as  the  unfortunate 
blacksmith  who  hzd  been  in  the  morning. 

Being  now  near  the  city  of  Bath,  where  he  had  not 
long  before  made  so  great  a  figure  with  his  new-mar- 
ried bride,  he  was  resolved  to  visit  it  in  a  different  shape 
and  character  :  he  therefore  ties  up  one  of  his  legs  be- 
hind him,  and  supplies  the  place  of  it  with  a  wooden 
one,  and  putting  on  a  false  beard,  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poor  old  cripple.  In  this  disguise  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  entertaining  himself  with  the  different 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  every  order  of  men 
now,  from  what  he  had  done  before  in  his  fine  clothes  : 
the  rich,  who  before  saluted  him  with  their  hats  and 
compliments;  now  spurned  him  out  of  their  way  ;  the 
gamesters  overlooked  him,  thinking  he  was  no  fish  for 
their  net ;  the  chairman,  instead  of  please  your  hon- 
our, damn'd  him  ;  and  the  pumpers  who  attentively 
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marked  his  nod  before,  now  denied  him  a  glass  of 
water  ;  many  of  the  clergy,  those  disciples  of  humi- 
lity, looked  upon  him  with  a  supercilious  brow  ;  the 
ladies  too,  who  had  before  strove  who  should  be  his 
partner  at  the  balls^  could  not  now  bear  the  sight  of  so 
shocking  a  creature  :  thus  contemptible,  thus  despised  is 
poverty  and  rags.  But  notwithstanding  this  almost 
general  contempt,  he  raised  considerable  contributions, 
for  as  some  tossed  him  money  out  of  pride,  others  to 
get  rid  of  his  importunity,  and  a  few  as  above,  out  of  ' 
a  i^ood  heart,  it  amounted  to  no  small  sum  by  the  end 
of  the  season. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader^  that  , 
these  successful  stratagems  gained  him  high  applause  , 
and  honour  in  the  community  of  the  gipsies  :  he  sooii 
became  the  favourite  of  their  king  (who  was  now 
very  old  and  decrepid)^  and  had  always  some  honour- 
able mark  of  distinction  assigned  him  at  their  public 
assemblies.  These  honours  and  applauses  were  so 
many  fresh  spurs  to  his  ingenuity  and  industry  :  so 
certain  it  is,  that  wherever  these  qualities  are  honoured, 
and  publicly  rewarded,  though  but  by  an  oaken  gar- 
land, there  industry  will  out-work  itself,  and  inge- 
nuity will  exceed  the  common  bounds  of  art.  Our 
hero,  therefore,  was  continually  planning  new  strata* 
gems,  and  soon  executed  a  very  bold  one  on  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bolton  :  coming  to  his  seat  near 
Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
sailor's  ragged  habit,  and  knocking  at  the  gate,  de- 
sired of  the  porter,  with  a  composed  and  assured 
countenance,  admittance  to  the  duke,  or  at  least  that 
he  would  give  is  grace  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  5  but  as  he  did  not  apply  in  a  proper  manner  to 
this  great  officer,  and  as  he  did  not  shew  him  that 
passport  which  can  open  every  gate,  pass  by  the  sur- 
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liest  porter,  and  gam  admittance  even  to  kings,  nei- 
ther himself  nor  paper  could  gain  any  entrance  how- 
ever^ he  was  not  disheartened  with  this, but  waiting  near 
the  gate  for  some  time,  he  at  last  saw  a  servant  come 
out,  whom  he  followed,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  ati 
unfortunate  man,  desired  he  would  be  so  kind  to  in- 
troduce him  where  he  might  speak  to  his  grace  :  as 
this  servant  had  no  interest  in  locking  up  his  master 
(for  that  belonged  to  the  porter  only)  he  very  readily 
complied  with  his  request,  as  soon  as  the  porter  was 
off  his  stand  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  introducing 
him  into  a  hall,  where  the  duke  was  to  pass  through  : 
he  had  not  been  long  there,  before  the  duke  came  in, 
upon  which  he  clapped  his  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
very  graciously  offered  a  paper  to  his  hands  for  ac- 
ceptance, which  was  a  petition,  setting  forth,  that  the 
unfortunate  petitioner,  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew,  was 
supercargo  of  a  vessel  that  was  cast  away  coming  from 
Sweden,  in  which  were  his  whole  effects,  none  of 
which  he  had  been  able  to  save.    The  duke  seeing 
the  name  of  Barapfylde>Moore  Carew,  and  know- 
ing those  names  to  belong  to  families  of  the  greatest 
worth  and  note  in  the  West  of  England,  inquired  of 
what  family  he  was,  and  how  he  came  entitled  to  tljose 
honourable  names  ?  he  replied,  they  were  those  of  his 
godfathers,  the  honourable  Hugh  Bampfylde  and  the 
honourable  Major  Moore.     The  duke  then  asked  him 
several  questions  about  his  family  and  relations,  all 
which  he  answered  very  fully  :  and  the  duke  express- 
ing some  surprise  that  he  should  apply  for  relief  in  his 
misfortunes  to  any  but  his  own  family,  who  were  so  well 
able  to  assist  him,  he  replied,  he  had  disobliged  them 
by  some  follies  in  youth,  and  had  not  seen  them  for 
some  years,  but  was  now  returning  to  them.  Many 
niore  questions  did  the  duke  and  a  lady  who  was  pre- 
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sent  ask  him,  all  which  he  answered  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  this  was  not  a  great  while  after  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  community  of  the  gipsies,  the  duke  had 
never  heard  that  any  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Ca- 
rews  was  become  one  of  those  people,  and  v/as  very 
glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  any  of  that  fa- 
mily :  he  therefore  treated  him  with  respect,  and  called 
a  servant  to  conduct  him  into  an  inner  room,  where 
the  duke's  barber  waited  on  him  to  shave  him  ^  and 
presently  after  came  in  a  footman,  who  brought  in  a 
good  suit  of  trimmed  clothes,  a  fine  Holland  shirt,  and 
all  other  parts  of  dress  suitable  to  these.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  dressing,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
duke  again,  who  complimented  him  on  his  genteel 
appearance,  and  not  without  reason,  as  few  did  more 
honour  to  dress :  he  was  desired  to  sit  down  by  the 
duke,  with  whom  were  many  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  were  greatly  taken  with  his  person  and  be- 
haviour, and  very  much  condoled  his  misfortunes  ;  so 
that  a  collection  was  soon  made  for  him  to  the  amount 
of  ten  guineas.  The  duke  being  engaged  to  go  out  in 
the  afcernoon,  desired  him  to  stay  there  that  night, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  handsomely  enter- 
tained, leaving  his  gentleman  to  keep  him  company  ; 
but  Mr.  Carew,  probably  not  liking  his  company  so 
well  as  the  duke's,  took  an  opportunity,  soon  after  the 
duke  was  gone,  to  set  out  unobserved  towards  Basing- 
stoke, where  he  immediately  v/ent  to  a  house  v'^ ' 
he  knew  was  frequented  by  seme  of  his  commi 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  saw  him  enter 
door,  cried  out.  Here's  the  Duke  of  Bolton  co 
upon  which  there  was  no  small  hurry  amonj' 
pany  :  as  soon  as  he  entered,  he  ordered  i) 
flow  very  plentifully  at  his  private  coiit ;  1 
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discovering  who  it  was,  were  greatly  amazed  at  the 
appearance  he  made,  so  different  from  the  usual  custom 
of  their  order :  but  when  he  informed  them  of  the 
bold  stratagem  he  had  executed,  the  whole  place  re- 
sounded v»^ith  applause,  and  every  one  acknowledged 
he  was  worthy  of  succeeding  their  present  good  old 
king. 

A?  our  hero's  thoughts  were  bent  upon  making  still 
greater  advantage  of  this  stratagem,  he  did  not  stay 
long  with  his  brethren,  but  went  to  a  reputable  inn, 
were  he  lodged,  and  set  out  the  next  morning  for  Sa- 
lisbury :  here  he  presented  his  petition  to  the  mayor, 
bishop,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  note  and  fortune, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  favours  he  had*received 
from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bolton  :  the  gentlemen 
having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  duke's  liberality, 
treated  him  with  great  complaisance  and  respect,  and 
relieved  him  very  generously^  not  presuming  to  offer 
any  small  alms  to  one  whom  the  Duke  of  Bolton  had 
thought  so  worthy  of  notice.    In  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  success,  he  visited  Lord  Arundel. 
Sir  Edward  Bouverie,  and  many  other  gentlemen  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  aqd  Somerset  5  coming 
into  Devonshire,  his  native  county,  he  visited  all  his 
friends  and  most  intimate  acquaintance^  and  was  relieved 
by  them,  not  one  of  them  discovering  this  unfortunate 
supercargo  to  be  Bampfylde.    Being  one  morning 
near  the  seat  of  his  great  friend.  Sir  Wm.  Courtney, 
*    resolved  to  pay  him  three  visits  that  day  :  he 
erefore  to  a  house  frequented  by  his  order,  and 
lis  oif  his  fine  clothes,  and  puts  on  a  parcel  of 
"lis  dress  he  moves  towards  Sir  William's  ; 
a  piteous  moan,  u  dismal  countenance,  and 
•  le,  he  got  half-a-crown  of  that  gentle- 
^.n  who  had  met  wiih  ir^sfoftune  at  sea  a 


it  noon  he  puts  on  a  leather  apron,  a  coat  which 
iieeraed  scorched  by  the  fire,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  applied  again,  and  was  then  relieved  as 
m  unfortunate  shoe-maker,  who  had  been  burnt  out 
>f  his  house,  and  lost  all  he  had  :  in  the  afternoon  he 

froes  again  in  his  trimmed  clothes,  and  desiring  admit- 
tance to  Sir  William,  with  a  modest  grace,  and  sub- 
•nissive  eloquence,  he  repeats  his  misfortunes  as  a  su- 
:)ercargo  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  cast  away,  and 
lis  whole  effects  lost;>  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the 
zindness  he  had  received  from  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
3olton.  Sir  William  seeing  his  genteel  appearance 
|ind  behaviour,  treated  him  with  that  respect  which 
•he  truly  great  will  always  pay  to  those  who  supplicate 
;heir  assistance,  and  generously  relieved  him,  present- 
ing him  with  a  guinea  at  his  departure.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  time  a  great  number  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  and  clergv  at  dinner  with  Sir  W  il- 
iain;  not  one  of  whom  discovered  who  this  supercargo 

1  vas,  except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  did  not  make 
t  known  *tillhe  was  gone;  upon  which  Sir  William 
lispatched  a  servant  after  him,  to  desire  him  to  come 
)ack  :  when  he  entered  the  room  again  Sir  William 
md  the  rest  of  the  company  were  very  m.erry  with 
lim,  and  he  was  desired  to  sit  down  and  give  them 
m  account  by  what  stratagem  he  had  got  all  his  finery, 
md  what  success  he  had  had  with  it,  v^hich  he  did  ; 
ifter  which  he  asked  Sir  William  if  he  had  not  bestow- 
ed half-a-crown  that  morning  on  a  beggar,  and  about 

,  ioon  relieved  a  poor  unfortunate  shoemaker ;  I  re- 
nember,  replied  Sir  William,  that  I  bestowed  such 
ilms  on  a  poor  ragged  wretch  :wel]^  says  Mr.  Carew^, 

':hat  poor  wragged  wretch  was  no  other  than  the  su- 
percargo now   ijefore  you.    Sir   William  scar.cely 

'crediting  this^  Mr.  Carew  withdrew,  and  putting  on 
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the  same  rags,  came  again  with  the  ,same  piteous 
moan,  the  same  dismal  countenance^  and  the  same  de- 
plorable tale  as  he  had  done  in  the  morning,  which 
fully  convinced  Sir  William  that  he  was  the  same* 
man,  and  occasioned  no  little  diversion  to  the  com- 
pany :  he  was  introduced  again,  aud  seated  amongst 
them  in  his  rags  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  success  of 
this  stratagem,  our  hero  has  always  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  whole  life  ;  for 
after  he  had  been  at  Sir  William's,  as  above  mention- 
edj  coming  to  Stoke  Gabriel,  near  Totness,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  having  done  that  which  discovered  the 
nakedness  of  Noah,  he  went  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Osborn, 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  requested  the  thanks- 
giving of  the  church  for  a  wonderful  preservation  of 
himself  and  ship's  crew  in  the  imminent  danger  of  a  vio- 
lent tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  destroy- 
ed the  vessel  they  were  aboard  of  ;  though  Mr.  Osborne 
knew  Mr.  Carew  very  well,  yet  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  its  being  him  in  disguise,  therefore  readily  granted 
his  request  5  and  not  only  so,  buf^recommending  him 
to  his  parishioners,  a  handsome  collection  was  made 
for  him  by  the  congregation,  which  he  had  generosity 
enough  to  distribute  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
reserving  but  a  very  small  jjart  to  himself  :  though 
this  was  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  yet  he  speaks  of 
this  action  with  the  greatest  regret  and  compunction 
of  mind  ;  for  he  is  sensible  that  though  he  can  deceive 
man,  he  cannot  deceive  God,  whose  eye  penetrates 
into  every  place,  and  marks  all  our  actions  ;  and  is  a 
Being  too  awful  to  be  jested  with. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  good  old  king  of  the  miCn- 
dicants,*  named  Clause  Patch,  well  known  in  the  city 

*  Under  this  title  we  comprehend  the  community  of  the 
gipsies,  as  well  as  every  other  order  of  mendicants,  vulgarly 
caHed  beggars. 
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of  London,  and  most  parts  of  England,  finlslied  a  life 
of  true  8;lory,  beiu^  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  A  little  before  his  death,  finding  the  de- 
cays of  nature  increase  every  day,  and  his  final  disso- 
lution approach,  he  called  together  all  his  children, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  summoned  as  many  of 
his  subjects  as  were  within  any  convenient  distance, 
being  willing  that  the  last  spark  of  his  life  should  go 
out  in  the  ervice  of  his  people  ;  this  summons  wa!> 
obeyed  with  heavy  hearts  by  his  loving  subjects,  and 
at  the  day  and  place  appointed,  a  great  number  assem- 
bled together. 

The  venerable  old  king  was  brought  in  a  high 
chair,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  children 
standing  next  to  bira,  and  his  subjects  behind  them.— • 
Reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  seen  that  famous  picture  of 
SBrreca,*  bleeding  to  death  in  the  bath,  with  his  friends 
and  disciples  standing  round  him,  then  mayest  thou 
form  some  idea  of  this  assembly  :  such  w^as  the  lively 
grief,  such  the  profound  veneration,  such  the  solemn 
attention  that  appeared  in  every  countenance  :  but 
we  can  give  thee  no  adequate  idea  of  that  inward  joy 
which  the  good  old  king  ielt  at  seeing  these  unfeigned 
marks  of  love  in  his  subjects,  which  he  considered  as 
so  many  testimonies  of  his  virtues  ;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  when  kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  people,  their 
subjects  will  have  for  them  more  than  the  filial  love 
and  veneration  of  sons.  Tj^se  mind  of  man  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  so  august,  and  no  other  happiness 
on  earth,  can  equal  that  of  a  king  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects :  could  kings  but  taste  this  pleasure  at  their  first 
mounting  the  throne,  instead  of  drinking  of  the  m* 

*  A  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  EaU  of  Exeter,  at  hie 
seat  uear  Stamford^  in  tiucolnshir-i. 
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toxicatmg  cup  of  power,  we  should  see  them  consider 
their  subjects  as  their  children,  and  thennselves  the 
fathers  to  nourish,  instruct  and  provide  for  them  as 
their  flock,  and  also  the  shepherds  to  bring  them  to 
pleasant  pastures,  refreshing  streams,  and  secure  folds. 
— For  some  time  the  king  of  the  mendicants  sat  con- 
templaling  these  emotions  of  his  subjects,  then  bend- 
j\ig  forwards,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

Children  and  friends,  or  rather  may  I  call  you 
all  my  children,  as  1  regard  you  all  with  a  paternal 
iove,  I  have  taken  you  from  your  daily  employments, 
that  you  may  all  eat  and  drink  with  me  before  I  die. 
I  am  not  courtier  enough  yet,  however,  to  make  my 
favours  a  loss  to  my  friends ;  but,  before  you  depart, 
the  books  shall  be  examined,  and  every  one  of  you 
shall  receive,  from  my  private  purse,  the  same  sum  that 
you  made  by  your  business  this  day  of  the  last  week  : 
let  not  this  act  of  generosity  displease  my  heirs,  it  is 
the  last  waste  I  shall  make  of  their  stores  :  the  rest  of 
what  I  die  possessed  is  their's  of  right,  but  my  council, 
though  directed  to  them  only,  shall  be  a  public  good 
to  all.  The  good  success,  my  dear  children,  v^ith 
which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  bless  my  industry  in 
this  our  calling,  has  given  me  the  power  of  bestovving 
one  hundred  pounds  on  each  of  you — a  small  foif  une, 
but  improveable  5  and  of  most  use,  as  it  is  a  proof-that 
every  one  of  you  may  gain  as  much  as  the  whole,  if 
your  own  idleness  or  vice  prevent  not  :  mark  by  what 
means  !  Our  cotnmunity,  like  people  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions, live  upon  the  necessities,  the  passions,  or  the 
weaknesses  of  their  fellow  creatures.  The  two  great 
passions  of  the  human  brea'st  are  vanity  and  pity  ;  both 
these  have  great  power  in  men's  actions,  but  the 
f^ist  the  greater  far,  and  he  who  can  attract  these  the 
ost  successfully,  will  gain  the  largest  fortune. 
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*^  There  was  a  lime  when  rules  for  doing^  this  were 
of  more  worth  to  me  than  gold  ;  but  now  I  am  growa 
old,  my  strength  and  senses  fail  me,  and  i  am  past 
'■being  an  object  of  compassion;  A  real  scene  of  afiiic- 
tion  moves  few  hearts  to  pity;  dissembled  wretched- 
ness is  what  most  reaches  the  human  mind,  and  I  am 
past  dissembling.    Take,  therefore,  among  you,  the 
maxims  I  have  laid  down  for  my  own  guides  and  use 
f  them  with  as  much  success  as  I  have  done. 
['    "  Be  not  less  friends  because  you  axe  brothers,  or  of 
the  same  profession  ;  the  lawyers  herd  together  in  their 
inns,  the  doctors  in  their  college,  the  mercers  on 
Ludgate-hill,  and  the  old  cloaths-men  in  Monmouth- 
street :  what  one  has  not  among  these,  another  has : 
and  among  you,  the  heart  of  him  who  is  not  p"      '  •  . 
one  lamentable  Voject,  will  probably  be  so  by 
and  that  charity  which  was  half  awakened  b 
will  relieve  a  second  or  a  third,  Rem.ernbe. 
always  people  a  whole  street  with  objects  .. 
scenes  of  different  distress,  placed  at  p^'oper 
the  tale  that  moves  not  one  heart,  iiiay  s  ;:  i    -  I'.e 
nextj  the  obdurate  passer-by  of  the  iii;        _  "1:3 
made  of  no  human  matter,  iLhe  feels  no  :  i  aq 

distress  that  twenty  diiierent  tales  have  heapc-  .  .i^e- 
ther  and  be  assured,  that  where  it  is  touched  with  a 
kindred  misfortune,  it  will  bestow. 

*^  Remember  that  where  one  gives  out  of  nit  /  to  you, 
fifty  give  out  of  kindness  to  themselves,  to  rid  them  of 
your  troublesome  application  ;  and  for  one  that  gives 
out  of  real  compassion,  five  hundred  do  it  out  of  os- 
tentation. On  these  principles,  trouble  people  who 
are  most  busy,  and  ask  relief  where  many  see  it  given, 
and  you  will  succeed  in  your  attempt.  Remember, 
that  the  streets  were  made  for  people  to  walk,  andj, 
not  to  converse  in  :  ke-  '  -ip  their  autient  use,  an^^ 
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whenever  you  see  two  or  three  gathered  together,  be 
you  amongst  them,  and  let  them  not  hear  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices,  till  they  have  bought  off  the 
noise  of  your's.  When  self-love  is  thus  satisfied,  re- 
member social  virtue  is  the  next  duty,  and  tell  your 
friend  where  he  may  go  and  obtain  the  same  means. 

"  Trouble  not  yourselves  about  the  nobility,  pros- 
perity has  made  them  vain  and  insensible  ;  they  can- 
not pity  what  they  can  never  feel. 

"  The  talkers  in  the  streets  are  to  be  tolerated  on  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  at  different  prices  ;  if  they  are 
tradesmen,  their  conversation  will  soon  end,  and  may 
be  well  paid  for  by  an  halfpenny  ;  if  an  inferior  clings 
to  the  skirts  of  a  superior,  he  will  give  twopence, 
rather  than  be  pulled  off ;  and  when  you  are  happy 
enough  to  meet  a  lover  and.  his  mistress,  never  part 
with  them  under  sixpence  j  for  you  m.ay  be  sure  they 
will  never  part  with  one  another. 

*^So  much  regards  communities  of  men  3  but  when 
you  hunt  single,  the  great  gam.e  of  all  is  to  be  played. 
However  much  you  ramble  in  the  day,  be  sure  to  have 
some  one  street  near  your  home,  where  your  chief 
residence  is,  and  all  your  idle  time  is  spent.  Here 
learn  the  history  of  every  family,  and  whatever  has 
been  the  latest  calamity  in  it ;  and  provide  a  brother 
or  a  sister  that  may  pretend  the  same.  If  the  master 
of  one  house  has  lost  a  son,  let  your  eldest  brother  at- 
tack his  compassion  on  that  tender  side,  and  tell  him 
that  he  has  lost  the  sweetest,  hopefullest,  and  duti- 
fullest  child,  that  was  all  his  comfort  !  What  would 
the  answer  be  ?  but,  aye,  poor  fellow,  J  know  how  to 
pity  thee  in  that,  and  a  shilling  will  be  in  as  much 

f  haste  out  of  his  pocket  as  the  first  tear  from  his  eyes. 

•        If  the  master  of  a  second  house  is  sick,  way-lay 
lis  wife  from  morning  to  night,  and  tell  her  you  will 
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pray  mornin^^>  noon,  and  nighty,  for  his  recovery.  If 
'.  he  (lies,  p;rief  is  the  reigning^  passion  for  the  first  fort- 
night, let  him  have  been  what  he  would  :  grief  leads 
naturally  to  compassion,  so  let  your  sister  put  a  pillow 
under  her  coats^  and  tell  her  she  is  a  discr>nsolate  widow, 
left  with-  seven  small  children,  and  that  she  lost 
i  the  best  husband  in  the  world  ;  and  you  may  share 
:  considerable  gains. 

:        Whatever  people  seem  to  want,  give  it  them  large 
:  in  your  address  to  them  ;  call  the  beau  sweet  gentle- 
;  man,  bless  even  his  coat  or  perriwig,  and  tell  h'lm  they 
;  are  happy  ladies  where  he  is  going.  IF  you  meet  with 
a  school-boy  captain,  such  as  our  streets  are  full  of, 
call  him  noble  genera],  and  if  the  miser  can  be  induced 
by  any  way  to  strip  himself  of  a  farthing,  it  will  ba 
by  the  name  of  charitable  sir. 

"  Some  people  shev/  you  in  their  looks  the  whole 
thoughts  of  their  heart,  and  give  you  a  fine  notice 
how  to  succeed  with  them  ;  if  you  me?t  a  sorrov/ful 
countenance  with  a  red  coat,  be  sure  the  wearer  is  a 
disbanded  officer  ;  let  a  female  alwavs  attack  h^m,  and 
tell  him  she  is  the  widow  of  a  poor  marine,  wh  <  had 
served  twelve  years,  and  then  broke  his  heart  because 
he  was  turned  out  without  a  penny  :  [{  you  see  a  plain 
man  hang  down  his  head  as  he  comes  out  of  a  noble- 
man's gate^  tell  him,  good  worthy  sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  am  a  poor  ruined  tradesman,  that  once 
v/as  in  good  business^  but  the  great  people  would  not 
pay  me  !  And  if  you  see  a  pretty  woman  with  a  de^ 
jected  look,  send  your  first  sister  that  is  at  hand  to 
complain  to  her  of  a  bad  husband  that  gets  drunk  and 
beats  her,  that  runs  to  whores,  and  has  spent  all  her 
substance.  There  are  but  two  things  that  can  make 
a  handsome  woman  melancholy — the  having  a  bad 
husband,  or  the  having  no  husband  at  all 3  if  the  first. 
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of  these  3S  tlie  case,  one  of  the  former  crimes  will 
touch  ber  to  the  quick,  and  loosen  the  string:s  of  her 
purse  5  if  the  other,  let  a  second  distressed  object  tell 
her  that  she  was  to  have  been  married  well,  but  that 
her  lover  died  a  week  before  :  one  way  or  other,  the 
tender  heart  of  the  female  will  be  melted,  and  the 
reward  v/ill  be  handsome.  If  you  meet  a  homely, 
but  dressed  up  lady,  pray  for  her  lovely  face,  and  beg 
a  penny  3  and  if  you  see  a  marS  of  delicacy,  by  the 
drawing  up  of  the  nose,  send  somebody  to  shew  her  a 
sore  leg,  a  scald  head,  or  a  rupture.  If  you  are  happy 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  tender  husband  leading  his  big 
wife  to  church,  send  some  companion  that  has  but  one 
arm,  or  two  thumbs,  or  tell  her  of  some  monstrous 
child  you  have  brought  forth,  and  the  good  man  will 
pay  you  to  be  gone  ;  if  he  gives  slightly,  it  is  but 
following,  getting  before  the  lady,  and  talking  louder, 
and  you  m.ay  depend  oipon  searching  his  pockets  to  a 
a  better  purpose  a  second  time.  Many  more  things 
there  are  J  have  to  speak  of,  but  miy  feeble  tongue 
v/iD  not  allow  me  to  speak  them  ;  profit  by  these^  they 
will  be  found  sufficient,  and  if  they  pr®ve  to  you, 
my  children,  what  they  have  been  these  eighteen 
years  to  me,  I  shall  not  repine  at  my  dissolution/* 

Here  he  paused  for  some  time,  being  almost  spent  ; 
then  recovering  his  spirits,  he  thus  began  again  :  '^As 
I  find  the  lam.p  of  life  is  not  quite  extingriished,  I 
shall  employ  the  little  that  remains,  in  saying  a  few 
words  of  my  public  conduct,  as  your  king:  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  that  I  have  loved  you  all  with  a 
paternal  love  :  these  now  feeble  limbs  and  broken 
spirits  have  been  worn  our  in  providing  for  your  wel- 
fare ;  and  often  have  these  now  dim  eyes  watched, 
while  your's  have  slept,  with  a  father's  care  for  your 
safety.    I  call  you  all  to  witness,  that  I  have  kept  an 
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impartial  register  of  your  actions,  and  no  merit  has 
passed  unnoticed  :  I  have,  with  a  most  exact  hand,  di- 
vided to  every  man  his  due  portion  of  our  common 
stock,  and  have  had  no  worthless  favourite,  nor  use- 
less officers  to  eat  the  honey  of  your  labour.  And 
for  all  these  I  have  had  my  reward,  in  seeing  the 
happiness,  and  having  the  love,  of  all  my  subjects.  I 
depart,  therefore,  in  peace,  to  rest  with  my  fathers : 
it  remains  only  that  I  give  you  my  last  advice  ;  which 
is,  that  in  ch using  my  successor,  you  pay  no  partial 
regard  to  my  family,  but  let  him  only  who  is  most 
worthy,  rule  over  you."  He  said  no  more,  but  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  expired  without  a  sigh. 

Never  was  there  a  scene  of  more  real  distress,  or 
more  unfeigned  grief,  than  appeared  now  among  his 
children  and  subjects.  Nothing  was  heard  but  sighs 
and  exclamations  of  their  loss.  When  the  first  trans- 
ports of  their  grief  were  over,  they  sent  the  sorrow- 
ful news  to  all  the  houses  that  were  frequented  by 
their  community  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  :  at 
the  same  time,  summoning  them  to  repair  to  the  city  of 
London  by  a  certain  day,  in  order  to  the  election  of  a 
nev/  king. 

Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election,  a  vast 
concourse  of  mendicants  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  city  of  London,  for  every  member  of 
the  community  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  choice  of 
their  king,  as  they  think  it  inconsistent  with  that  na- 
tural liberty  which  every  man  is  born  heir  to,  to  deny  ^ 
any  one  the  privilege  of  making  his  own  choice  in  . 
matter  of  so  great  importance  to  him. 

Though  the  community  or  the  gipsies  at  other  times, 
give  themselves  to  mirth  and  jollity,  with  perhaps 
too  much  licence,  yet  nothing  is  reckoned  more  infa- 
mous and  shamefal  amongst  them,  than  to  appear 
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intoxicated  during  the  time  of  an  election  ;  and  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  any  of  them  are  seen  so,  for 
they  reckon  it  a  choice  of  so  much  importance,  that 
they  cannot  exert  in  it  too  much  judgment^  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  therefore  endeavour  to  have  all  their  fa- 
culties strong,  lively,  penetrating,  and  clear.  The 
Kiethod  of  election  is .  different  from  most  others, 
though  perhaps  it  is  the  best  contrived  of  any,  and 
attended  with  the  fewest  inconveniences.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  none  but  those  who  have  been 
long  members  of  the  community,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  institution  of  it,  and  have  signalized'them- 
selves  by  some  remarkable  actions,  are  permitted  to 
to  offer  themselves  candidates.  They  are  all  obliged, 
ten  days  before  the  election,  to  fix  up  in  some  place 
of  their  public  resort,  an  account  of  those  actions, 
upon  the  rneiit  of  which  they  found  their  pretensions 
of  becoming  candidates,  to  which  they  must  add  their 
sentiments  on  liberty,  and  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
ting :  they  must  likewise,  during  these  ten  days, 
appear  at  the  place  of  election,  that  their  electors 
rnay  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  judgment 
from  their  lineament  and  prognostics  of  the  counte- 
nance. A  few  days  before  the  election^  a  little  white 
ball,  and  as  many  black  ones,  as  v/ith  the  white  one, 
will  equal  the  number  of  the  candidates^  are  given 
to  each  elector. 

When  the  day  of  election  is  corae^  aS  many  boxes 
^le  placed  as  there  are  candidates,  with  the  name  of 
the  particular  candidates  wrote  on  the  box  which  is 
appopriated  to  him  :  these  boxes  are  quite  closed,  ex- 
cept a  little  opening  at  the  top,  which  is  every  night, 
during  the  election,  locked  up  under  the  keys  and 
seals  of  each  of  the  candidates,  and  or  six  of  the 
most  venerable  old  men  in  the  community  :  it  is  in  the 
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llittle  opening  at  the  top  of  these  boxes,  that  the 
elector  puts  in  the  little  balls  we  have  just  now  men- 
tioned ;  at  the  same  time  he  puts  his  white  ball  into 
the  box  oF  the  candidate  whom  he  chuses  to  be  his  king, 
he  puts  a  black  ball  into  the  boxes  of  all  the  other 
candidates:  and  when  they  have  all  done  so,  the 
boxes  are  all  broke  open,  and  the  balls  counted 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  candidates,  and  as  many  ot 
the  electors  as  chuse  it,  by  the  old  men  above  nnen- 
tioned  ;  and  he  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  white 
balls  is  always  duly  chosen.    By  this  means  no  presid- 
ing officer  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  one  more  than 
two,   which   sometimes   happens   in   the  elections 
amongst  other  communities,  who  do  not  use  this  term. 
There  are  other  innumerable  advantages  attendmgthis 
manner  of  election,  and  is  likewise  to  preserve  public 
liberty  the  longest  :  for  first,  as  the  candidates  are 
obliged  to  fix  up  publicly  an  account  of  their  actions, 
upon  the  merit  of  which  they  become  candidates,  it 
deters  any  but  those  who  are  truly  worthy  from  otter- 
inp-  themselves  ;  and  as  the  sentim  nts  which  each  ot 
them  gives  upon  public  liberty,  and  the  office  and 
duty  of  a  king,  is  immediately  entered  in  their  public 
register,  it  strmcls  as  a  perpetual  witness  against,  and 
a  check  upon  that  candidate  who  is  chosen,  to  deter 
him  from  a  change  of  sentiments  and  principles  5  tor 
though  in  some  countries  this  has  been  known  to  have 
little  effect,  and  men  have  on  a  sudden,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  things,  shamefully  espoused 
those  principles  and  sentiments  which  they  had  vehe- 
mently  all  their  lives  before  opposed  ;  yet,  in  ^this, 
community,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  bincang 
obligations.  Secondly,  by  this, method  of  balloting,  or 
giving  their  votes  by  balls,  the  elector^s  choice  is  more 
£ree  and  unbiassed    for  as  rlone  but  himself  can  know 
the  candidate  he  gives  his  white  ball  to,  there  can  be 
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no  influence  of  fear,  interest,  ties  of  blood,  or  anv 
other  cause  to  oblige  him  to  give  his  vote  contrary  to 
his  judgment ;  even  bribes  would  lose  their  effect 
under  this  method  of  voting;  because  few  candidates 
M^ould  chuse  to  bribe  when  they  could  have  no  secu- 
rity, or  knowledge,  whether  the  bribe  elector  mi^ht 
not  put  a  black  ball  instead  of  a  white  one  into  his  box 
Our  hero  was  now  one  of  the  candidates,  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  electors  so  long  a  list  of  bold  and  in- 
genious stratagems  which  he  had  executed,  and  made 
so  graceful  and  majestic  an  appearance  in  his  person, 
that  he  had  a  considerable  majority  of  white  balls  in 
his  box  ;  (tho'  there  were  ten  candidates  for  the  same 
honour)  upon  which  he  was  duly  elected,  and  hailed 
by  the  whole  assembly,  King  of  the  Mendicants  :  the 
puonc  register  of  their  actions  being  immediately 
committed  to  his  care,  and  liomage  done  him  by 
tae  assembly;  the  whole  concluded  with  great 
tcasting  and  rejoicing,  and  the  following  ode  sun^-  by 
tne  electors  :  &  / 

Cx^ST  your  nabs*  and  cares  away_, 
That  is  Maunders'  holiday  : 
In  the  world,  look  out,  and  see. 
Where  so  happy  a  king  as  he  !+ 
At  the  crowning  of  our  King, 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sinir  : 
Where's  the  nation  lives  so  free, 
And  so  merrily,  as  we  ? 

Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war, 
Here  at  liberty  we  are  : 
Hang  all  Harmenbecks^  we  cry, 
We  the  Cuffin  Queers^  defy. 

*  Hats  or  caps.       f  Pointing  to  their  new-made  King 
t  Constables.    §  A  justice  of  peace,  or  a  churl. 


We  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest, 
To  the  field  we  are  not  pressed  : 
And  when  the  taxes  are  increased^, 
We  are  not  a  penny  ceased. 
Nor  will  any  ^o  to  law. 
With  a  Maunder*  for  a  straw  : 
All  which  happiness  he  brags, 
Is  only  owing  to  his  rags. 

Though  Mr.  Carew  was  now  privileged  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  from  going  out  on  any  cruize,  and  was 
provlcled  with  every  thing  necessary,  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  community,  yet  he  did  not  give 
himself  UD  to  the  slow  poison  of  the  mind,  indolence, 
which,  though  its  operations  are  imperceptible,  is 
more  hurtful  and  fatal  than  any  of  the  qmcker  passi- 
ons :  for  we  often  see  great  virtues  break  through  the 
cloud  of  other  vices,  but  indolence  is  a  standing  cor- 
ruDted  pool,  which  abvays  remains  in  the  same  state, 
unfit  for  every  purpose.    Our  hero,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding  the  particular  privilege  of  his  oftce,  was 
as  active  in  his  stratagem  as  ever,  and  ready  to  en- 
counter any  difficulties  which  seemed  to  promise  suc- 
cess, of  which,  the  following  is  an  instance  -.---Being 
in  the  parish  of  Fleet,  near  Portland-race,  in  Dorset- 
shire,  he  heard,  in  the  evening,  of  a  ship  in  immment 
danger  of  being  cast  away,  she  having  been  driven  on 
some  shoals  :  early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was 
lip;ht,  he  pulls  off  his  cloaths,  ^^hich  he  flung  mto  a 
deep  pit,  and  then,  unseen  by  any  one,  swinis  to  the 
vessel,  which  now  parted  asunder  :  he  found  only  one 
of  the  crew  alive,  who  was  hanging  by  his  hands  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  rest  being  drowned  in  at- 
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tempting  to  swim  to  shore.  Nev^er  was  there  a  more 
piteous  object  than  this  poor  wretch  hanging  between 
life 'and  death  :  Mr.  Carew  immediately  offered  him 
his  assistance  to  get  him  to  shore,  at  the  same  time 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her  master,  what 
cargo  on  board,  whence  she  came,  and  whither  bound  ? 
The  poor  wretch  replied,  she  belone;ed  to  Bristel, 
Captain  Griffin,  master,  came  from  Hamburgh,  and 
bound  to  Bristol  with  Hamburgh  goods,  and  had  seven 
men  and  a  boy  on  board  ;  at  the  same  time  our  hero 
was  pressing  him  to  let  go  his  hold,  and  commit  him- 
self to  his  care,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  swim  with 
him  to  shore  ;  but  this  poor  vrretch  hesitated  so  long 
before  he  would  quit  his  hold  of  the  vessel,  that  a 
large  sea  broke  upon  the  wreck,  and  overwhelmed  him  in 
the  great  deep.  Mr.  Carew  was  in  no  little  danger,  but 
being  an  excellent  swimmer, he  with  great  difficulty  got 
to  shore,  though  not  without  hurt,  the  sea  throwing  him 
with  great  violence  on  the  beech,  whereby  one  of  his 
arm.s  was  wounded.  By  this  time  a  great  number  of 
spectators  were  gathered  on  the  strand,  who  rejoiced 
to  see  Mr.  Carew  come  on  shore  alive,  supposing  him 
to  be  one  of  the  poor  wretches  belonging  to  the  ship  : 
naked,  spent  with  fatigue,  and  wounded,  he  raised  a 
feeling  pity  in  all  the  spectators  ;  for  so  strongly  is 
this  tender  passion  connected  with  our  frame  by  the 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature,  to  promote  the  mutual 
assistance  of  each  other ;  that  no  sooner  doth  the  eyes 
see  a  deplorable  object  but  the  heart  feels  it  ;  and  as 
quickly  forces  the  hand  to  relieve  it ;  so  that  those 
whom  the  love  of  money  has  rendered  unfeeling  of 
another's  woes,  are  said  to  have  no  hearts,  or  hearts 
of  stone  ;  as  we  naturally  conclude  no  one  can  be  void 
of  that  soft,  and  god-like  passion,  pity,  but  either 
one  who  by  some  cause  or  other  happened  to  be  made 
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1 9vithout  a  heart,  or  one  in  whom  the  continual  drop- 
plncrs  of  self-love,  or  avarice,  have  quite  changed  the 
:  nature  of  it  ;  which,  by  the  most  skilful  anatomists, 
is  allowed  in  its  natural  state,  to  be  fleshy,  soft,  and 
tender  but  has  been  found,  without  exception,  upon 
inspection  into  the  bodies  of  several  money-lovers,  to 
'be  nothing  but  a  callous,  stony  substance  ;  from  which 
the  chemists,  by  the  most  intense  fires,  have  been  able 
';to  extract  nothing  but  a  caput  viorluum,  or  an  earthy, 
fdry,  useless  powder. 

Amono-st  the  spectators  of  Carew,  was  the  house- 
?  keeper  oHVIadam  Mohun,  in  the  parish  of  Tleet,  who 
■(with  great  pleasure  do  we  mention)  had  a  heart 
made  of  the  softest  substance  ;  for  she,  agreeable  to 
the  beneficent  precepts  of  the  gospel,  immediately 
pulled  off  her  own  cloak  to  give  him  who  had  none  ; 
and,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  giving  him  a  handker- 
chief  to  bind  up  his  wound,  bid  him  follow  her,  and 
led  him  to  her  mistress's  house,  where  she  seated  hinri 
before  a  good  fire,  gave  him  two  large  glasses  o. 
brandy,  with  loaf  sugar  in  it,  bringing  him  a  shirt 
and  other  apparel,  goes  up  stairs  and  acquaints  her 
lady,  in  the  most  moving  manner,  with  the  whole 

aiflur  Here,  could  we  hope  our  work  would  last 

to  future  ages,  we  would  immortalize  this  good  wo- 
man,—-Her  mistress  was  so  affected  with  her  relation, 
that  she  immediately  ordered  a  bed  to  be  warmed  for 
him,  and  to  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of  ;  which  \^  as 
accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Carew  lay  very  quiet  fx)r 
three  or  four  hours ;  then  awaking,  he  seemed  to  be 
very  much  distured  in  mind  y  his  talk  was  mco- 
heient,  his  groans  moving,  aad  he  tossed  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  but  seemed  to  find  no 
ease:  the  good  people  seeing  him  so  uneasy  in  bed, 
brought  him  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  got  up : 
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being  told  the  bodies  of  some  of  his  ship  mates  were 
!lunf>;  by  violence  of  the  sea  on  shore,  he  seemed  great- 
ly  affected.  Having  received  from  Justice  Farewell 
a  guinea,  and  a  passport  for  Bristol,  with  considerable 
contributions  from  a  number  of  people  who  flocked  to 
see  him,  to  the  amount  of  nine  or  ten  pounds,  he  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  of  making  the  best  of  his.  way  to 
BristoU  and  the  good  Justice  Farewell  lent  him  his 
own  horse  to  ride  as  far  as  Dorchester,  and  the  parson 
of  the  parish  sent  his  man  to  shew  him  the  way. 

Mr.  Carew  would  have  been  o^ladly  excused  from 
going  through  Dorchester,  as  he  had  appeared  there  but 
four  or  five  days  before  in  the  character  of  a  broken 
miller,  and  had  thereby  raised  a  contribution  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  that  place  :  but  as  it  lay  in 
a  direct  road  to  Bristol,  and  he  was  attended  by  a 
guide,  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  it.  As  soon  as 
they  cam-e  there,  his  guide  presented  the  pass  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Carew  to  the  mayor,  who  thereupon  or- 
dered the  town-hail  bell  to  be  rang,  and  assembled  the 
heads  of  the  corporation.  Though  he  had  been,  so 
lately  with  them,  yet,  being  now  quirelh  a  different 
dress,  and  his  pass  (which  they  knew  to  be  signed  by 
Justice  Farewell),  and  the  guide  testifying  he  was  an 
unfortunate  ship- wrecked  seamen,  e-caped  from  the 
most  imminent  danger,  they  had  no  notion  of  his  be- 
ing the  broken  miller  who  had  been  v/ith  them  a  few 
days  before ;  they  therefore  treated  him  with  great 
humanity,  and  relieved  him  very  liberally.  After 
this,  the  guide  took  his  leave  of  him  with  a  great 
many  good  wishes  for  his  safe  arrival  at  Bristol  ;  but 
Mr.  Carew  instead  of  pursuing  his  way  thither,  steered 
his  course  towards  Devonshire,  and  raised  contribu- 
tions in  his  way,  as  a  shipwrecked  seaman,  on  Col. 
Brown,  of  Fjampton  j  'Squire  Trencbaid  and  'Squirt? 
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Ipulfod,  of  ToUn ;  Col.  Broadrip,  Col.  Mitchell, 
and  'Squire  Richards,  of  Long  Britty,  and  several 
Dther  gentlemen. 

This  c:reat  activity  and  Ingenuity  of  their  new  king 
''twas  highly  agreeable  to  the  community  of  the  mendi- 
fcants,  and  his  applause  resounded  at  all  their  meetings  : 
tbut  as  fortune  delights  to  change  the  scene,  and  of  a 
Sudden  depress  those  she  hath  most  favoured,  we  come 
f  now  to  relate  the  misfortunes  of  our  hero  (though  we 
i  know  not  whether  we  should  call  them  by  that  name 
I  or  not),  as  t^iey  gave  him  a  larger  field  of  action,  and 
1  greater  opportunities  of  exercising  the  more  manly 
virtuous  courage  and  intrepidity  in  dangers. 

Going  one  dav  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Incle- 
i,  don>  at  Barnstable,  in  Devon  (in  an  ill  hour  which 
I  his  knowledge  could  not  foresee),  knocking  at  the  door 
!  Softly,  it  wa§  opened  to  him  by  the  clerk,  who  ac- 
costed him  with  common  salutations  of,  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Carew  ?  where  have  you  been  ?"  He 
readily  Replied,  that  he  had  been  making  a  visit  to 
*Squire  Basset's,  and  in  his  return  had  called  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Incledon  ;  the  clerk  very  civilly 
asked  him  to  "Walk  in  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  entered, 
than  the  door  was  shut  upon  him  by  Mr-  Justice 
Lethbridge,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  whole  com.m.unity 
of  mendicants,  who  had  concealed  himself  behind  it, 
and  Mr.  Carew  was  made  a  prisoner.  So  sudden  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  ii^e  !  and  misfortunes  spring- as  it 
Were  out  ot  the  earth.  Thus  unexpectedly  fell  the 
mighty  Cse-ar,  the  master  of  the  world  :  and  just  so, 
frighted  Fnam  looked  v^hen  the  shade  of  Hector 
drew  his  curtains,  and  told  him  that  his  Troy  was 
taken. 

He  had  some  time  before  this,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
ikme  cripple^  iri^^^.tetii^d  either  the  justice^  or  his  horse, 
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on  Filton-Bridge  ;  but  which  of  the  two  it  was,  can 
not  be  affirmed  with  any  great  certainty.  However, 
the  justice  vowed  a  dire  revenge,  and  now  exulted 
greatly  at  having  got  him  in  his  power  ;  fame  had  no, 
sooner  sounded  her  hundred  pratling  ton2:ues,  that 
our  hero  was  in  captivity,  but  the  justice's  house  was 
crowded  with  intercessors  for  him;  however.  Justice 
Lethbrldge  was  deaf  to  all,  and  even  to  the  entreaties 
of  beauty,  several  ladies  being  likewise  advocates  for 
him. 

Among  the  rest  who  came  to  see  him,  were  some 
captains  of  collier  vessels,  whom  the  justice  espyins;, 
and  probably  taking  some  disgust  to  their  couate- 
nanceSj  demanded  who  they  were,  and  immediately 
discharging  the  guard  which  had  been  before  placed 
over  Mr.  Carew,  charged  the  captains  with  the  care 
of  him,  though  they  aihrmed  their  vessels  were  to  sail 
with  the  next  tide  ;  however,  tlie  justice  paying  a8 
little  regard  to  their  allegations,  as  he  had  done  to  the 
petitions  for  Mr.  Carew,  they  found  they  bad  no 
other  hope  but  from  that  good-nature^  dame,  pati- 
ence :  she,  good  woman,  is  aUvays  ready  to  render 
our  misfortunes  less,  and  was,  in  all  his  adventures^  a 
great  friend  to  our  hero. 

At  length  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  conveying 
him  to  Exeter,  and  lodging  him  in  one  of  the  securest 
places  in  that  city  ;  but  it  was  nov/  too  late  to  set  for- 
ward on  their  journey  that  night,  they  were  ordered 
to  a  public-house  in  Barnstable  ;  and  the  justice  re- 
membering the  old  proverb,  fast  bi'nd,  fast  find, 
v^'ouid  fain  have  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  where 
Mr.  Carew  was,  and  taken  the  key  with  him  ;  but 
the  landlord  offering  to  become  security  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  morning,  the  justice  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  be  content  without  the  othce  of  goaler. 
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I 'Mr.  Carew,  notwithstanding  his  situation,  was  not 
h  cast  down,  but  bravely  opposed  his  ill  fortune  with  his 
h  courage,  and  passed  the  night  cheerfully  with  the 
'•captains,  who  were  his  guard.  The  next  day  he  was 
'  conducted  to  Exeter,  without  any  thing;  remarkable 
happening  on  the  road  :  here  he  was  securely  lodged 
f  for  more  than  two  months,  and  brought  up  to  the 
}  quarter-sessions  held  at  the  Castle,  when  Justice  Bea- 
i  vis  was  chair-man  ;  but  that  awful  appearance, 
f  '  The  Judges  all  m.et  i  a  terrible  show  1* 

;  did  not  strike  any  terror  into  his  breast  ;  though 
j  loaded  with  chains,  he  preserved  his  usual  firmness  of 
[  mind,  and  saluted  the  court  with  a  noble  assurance. 
[  Being  asked  by  the  chairman  what  parts  of  the  world 
I  he  had  been  in_,  he  answered,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Muscovy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Nevv'foundland, 
Ireland,  \yales,  and  some  part  of  Scotland  :  the 
chairm.an  then  told  him,  he  must  proceed  to  a  hotter 
country.  He  inquired  into  what  climate,  and  being 
told  Meryland,  he,  with  great  composure,  made  a 
critical  observation  on  the  pronunciation  of  that 
word,  implying,  that  he  apprehended  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  Maryland,  and  added,  it  would  save  him 
five  pounds  for  his  passage,  as  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  that  country  :  but,  notwithstanding,  with  great 
resolution,  desired  to  know  by  what  law  they  acted, 
as  he  was  not  accused  of  any  crime  :  however,  sen- 
tence of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him  for  seven 
years  5  but  bis  fate  was  not  singular,  for  he  had  the 
comfort  of  having  fellow  companions  enough  in  his 
sufferings,  as  out  of  thirty-five  prisoners,  thirty-two 
v/ere  ordered  into  the  like  punishment.  Whether  at 
that  period  of  time  mankind  were  more  profligate  than 
usual,  or  whether  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
mand for  men  in  his  majesty's  colonies,  cannot  by  u§ 
be  determined. 
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Mr.  Carew  was  not,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case^ 
deserted  by  his  friends  in  adversity,  for  he  was  visited 
during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by  many  gentle- 
men, who  were  exce^sding  liberal  to  him  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  news  of  his  captivity  reach  the  ears  of 
his  subjects,  than  they  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts, 
administered  to  his  necessities  in  prison,  and  daily 
visited  him  till  his  departure.  This,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  many  new  scenes  and  adventures  which  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  with,  whereby  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  name  as  famous  in  America 
as  it  was  already  in  Europe,  often  filled  his  mind  with 
too  pleasing  reflections,  to  regret  his  fate,  though  he 
could  have  performed  the  voyage  under  more  agTeeable 
circumstances ;  but,  whenever  the  thought  of  being 
cruelly  separated  from  his  beloved  wife  and  daughter 
glanced  on  his  mind,  the  husband  and  father  unmanned 
the  hero,  and  melted  him  into  tenderness  and  fear  ; 
the  reflection  too  of  the  damage  his  subjects  might  sus- 
tain by  his  absence^  and  the  disorder  the  whole  cora- 
mUfiity  would  be  put  in  by  it,  nlled  him  with  ^nany 
disquietudes.  Thus,  between  tl>e  pleasing  ideas  and 
he2.rt-felt  pangs,  did  he  pass  his  time  till  the  day  ar- 
rived that  he  was  conducted  on  board  the  Julianna, 
Captain  Froade,  commander. 

The  v^inds  soon  proved  contrary,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stay  more  than  a  fortnight  in  Falmouth  har- 
bour for  a  fair  wind,  and  From  thence  were  eleven 
weeks  in  their  passage  to  Maryland. 

The  first  place  they  touched  at,  was  Hampton,  be- 
tween Cape  Charles  and  Cdpe  Henry,  where  the  Capt. 
v/ent  ashore  to  get  a  pilot ;  and  after  about  two  days 
stay  there,  the  pilot  brought  the  vessel  down  Miles*s 
River,  and  cast  anchor  in  Talbot  County,  when  the 
captain  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired,  as  a  >ignalfor  the  plant- 
ers to  come  down,  and  then  went  ashore  ;  he  soon  after 
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sent  on  board  a  hogshead  of  rum,  and  ordered  all  the 
men  prisoners  to  be  close  shaved  against  the  next 
morning,  and  the  women  to  have  their  best  head- 
dresses put  on,  which  occasioned  no  little  hurry  on 
board,  for  bet^^-een  the  trimrr.ing  of  beards  and  putting 
on  of  caps,  all  hands  were  fully  employed.  In  the 
morninsj  the  captain  ordered  public  notice  to  be  2:iven 
of  a  day  of  sale,  and  tl,-^  ""'  I  v^ers,  who  were  pretty 
near  r;n  hundred,  were  ;l  upon  deck,  where 

a  large  bowl  of  pnncii  and  the  planters 

flocked  on  board  ;  tlu  n  inst  inquiry  was  for  letters 
and  news  from  Old  Lnp 'c-nd,  what  passage  she  had, 
how  all  friends  did,  arK;  tho  lil^e.  The  captain  in- 
formed them  of  war  beir^^  '  -^  red  against  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  expected  it  v  be  declared  against 

France  :  that  holalbeen  t ,  .  v  en  'veeks  and  four  days  on 
his  passage.  'I  he\x  next  inquiry  was,  if  the  captain 
had  brouglit  them  g<  cd  store  of  joiners,  carpenters, 
blacksm.iths,  weavers  ^'^^^  icylors  5  on  which  the  captain 
called  out  one  grilty,  a  taylor,  who  had  lived  at 
Chumleigh,  in  the  couty  of  Devon,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Maryiand  for  making  too  free  with 
fiis  neighbour's  sheep :  two  planters,  \vho  were  Parson 
Nichols  and  Mr.  Relies,  a:.ked  hira  if  he  was  sound 
wind  and  limb,  saying  it  \v«^.uld  be  worse  for  him  if  he 
'iold  them  an  untruth  ;  and  at  last  purchased  him  of 
the  captain.  The  poor  taylor  cried  and  bellowed  like 
beil-weather,  cursing  hU  wife  who  had  betrayed 
:i  :  Mr.  Carev/,  like  a  brave  man,  to  whom  every 
£oll  is  his  own  country,  f^shamed  of  his  cowardice, 
gave  the  taylor  to  tlie  devil,  and  as  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  do  without  his  shears,  pressirg-iron,  thimble, 
ai^d  needle,  sent  them  to  bear  him  corripany  :  where- 
fore all  these  wailings,  said  our  hero,  have  we  not  a 
fine  glorious  country  before  us  ?  pointing  to  the  shor^'^ 
?3 
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and  indeed  in  tliis  he  was  very  right,  for  Maryland 
not  only  affords  every  thing;  which  preserves  and  con- 
firms health,  but  also  thinij:;s  that  are  eharming.  The 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  fra  rrancy  of  the  fields  and 
gardens,  the  bria:htnr^ss  pF  the  sky,  aad  serenity  of  the 
air,  affect  the  ravished  senses  ;  the  country  being  a 
large  plain,  and  the  hills  in  it  so  easy  of  assent,  and  of 
such  a  moderate  height,  that  they  seem  rather  an  arti- 
ficial ornament  to  it,  than  of  the  accidents  of  nature. 
The  abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks,  is  no  little  help 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

But  to  return  : — When  all  the  best  tradesmen  were 
brought  up,  a  planter  came  to  Mr.  Carevv,  to  satisfy 
hiiTi  of  usefulness,  told  him  he  was  a  rat  catcher,  a 
mendicant,  and  a  dog  merchant;  v/hat  the  devil  trades 
are  those,  replies  the  planter,  in  astonishment,  for  I 
never  before  heard  of  them  ?  Upon  which  the  Capt. 
thinking  he  should  lose  the  sale  of  him,  takes  the 
planter  a  little  aside,  and  tells  him,  he  did  but  jest, 
being  a  man  of  humor,  for  he  was  a  great  scholar,  and 
v/as  only  sent  over  on  account  of  having  dis>^bliged 
some  gentlemen  ;  that  he  had  no  indenture  ^^ith  him, 
but  he  should  have  him  for  seven  years,  and  that  he 
would  make  him  an  excellent  school-master  ;  hovv  'ver, 
no  purchase  was  made  for  bun.  The  next  day  the 
captain  asked  him  to  go  on  shore  with  him  to  see  the 
(5ountry,  but  with  a  view  of  getting  a  purchase  for 
him  among  the  planters.  As  they  were  wa  king, 
several  people  came  up  to  M"  .  Carew,  and  a^ked  him 
what  countryman  he  wa-,  Sec.  At  length  ti.ey  went 
to  a  tavern,  where  one  Mr.  Davjd  Huxter,  who  was 
former! V  of  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  and  one  Mr.  Hamble- 
ton,  a  Scotchman,  seemed  to  have  an  inclination  to 
buy  him  between  them  ;  soon  after  cam.e  in  one  Mr. 
Aslicraft,  who  put 'm  for  him  too^  and  tliea  the  howl 
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©f  punch  v/ent  round  merriiy.  In  the  midst  of  their 
mirth,  Mr.  Carew,  who  had  given  no  consent  to  the 
bargain  they  were  making  for  him,  thought  it  no 
breach  of  good  manners  to  take  an  opportunity,  of 
slipping  away,  without  taking  leave  of  them  5  taking 
with  him  about  a  pint  of  brandy  and  some  biscuit 
cakes,  which,  by  good  luck,  he  chanced  to  lay  his 
hands  on  ;  he  immediately  betook  himself  to  the  woodsj 
as  the  only  place  of  security  for  him. 

Mr.  Carew  having  found  he  had  eluded  their  search, 
congratulated  himself  on  his  happy  escape  and  deliver- 
ance, for  he  now  made  no  doubt  of  getting  to  Old  Eng- 
Irind  again,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
hy  in  his  way,  as  he  knew  his  courage  was  equal  to 
every  danger  :  but  we  are  too  often  apt,  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  '  To  reckon  without  our  host,'  and  are 
sometimes  nearest  danger  when  we  think  ourselves 
jnoat  secure  ;  and  so  it  happened  to  our  hero  at  this 
lime,'  for,  amidst  h'u  joyful  reflections,  he  did  not 
know  that  none  were  allowed  to  travel  without  proper 
passes,  of  which  we  need  not  tell  the  reader  he  was 
not  provided  ;  and  there  is  moreover  a  reward  of  5l. 
for  any  one  that  apprehends  a  runaway  :  it  so  happened 
that  one  morning  early,  going  through  a  narrow  path, 
he  was  met  by  four  timber  men  going  to  work  ;  he 
ivould  fr»!n  tiave  escaped  their  observation,  but  they 
5000  hailed  him,  and  demanded  where  he  was  going, 
telling  him  to  produce  his  pass,  his  wit  being  always 
ready,  he  immediately  told  them  he  belonged  to  the 
Hector  privateer,  as  he  knew  she  then  lay  upon  the 
coast,  and  that  he  was  going  upon  business  for  the 
captain  to  Charles  Country  ;  but,  as  he  could  produce 
no  pass,  this  would  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  intitfted 
Upon  his  going  before  Colonel  Brown,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  Ann  Arundel  Countr3^— But  here  most 
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gentle  reader,  that  tbou  mayest  not  form  wrong;  ideas 
of  this  justice,  and  (as  too  cften  is  the  case)  judge  of 
what  thou  hast  not  seen  from  what  thou  hast  seen^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  thee,  that  he  was  not 
such  an  one  as  Hudibras  describes  : 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell  Dock, 
At  Westminster  and  Hick's  Hall, 
And  Hicldus  Doccius  play'd  in  all. 
Where,  in  all  governments  and  times. 
He'd  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  crimes. 
And  us'd  two  equal  ways  in  gairiing, 
By  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining. 

Neither  was  he  such  an  one  as  that  excellent  artist 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  depicted  in  his  picture  of  a  modera 
midnight  conversation  ;  nor  such  an  one  as  the  author 
of  Joseph  Andrews  has,  above  all  others,  so  inimi- 
tably drawq.  to  the  life  ;  nor  such  an  one  as  thou' 
hast  seen  at  a  quarter  sessions,  with  a  large  v/ig,  a 
heavy  unmeaning  countenance,  and  sour  aspect,  who, 
gravely  nods  over  a  cause,  and  then  passes  a  decision 
on  what  he  does  not  understand  ;  and  no  wonder, 
v/hen  he  perhaps  never  saw,  much  less  ever  read  the 
laws  of  his  country.  But  of  Justice  Brown,  I  caa, 
assure  the  reader,  he  could  not  only  read,  but 
upon  occasion,  write  a  mittimus,  without  the  assistance 
of  his  clerk  ;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the. 
general  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  particular  laws  o£ 
Maryland  3  his  countenance  was  au  awful  majesty, 
tempered  with  a  humane  sweetness,  ever  unwilling  to 
punish,  yet  always  afraid  of  offending  justice  ;  and  \U 
at  any  time,  necessity  obliged  him  to  use  the  rod,  he 
did  it  with  so  much  humanity  and  com^passion,  as 
plainly  indicated  the  duties  of  his  o&ce  forced^  rather 
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t^an  the  cruelty  or  haughtiness  of  his  temper  prompted 
to  it  ;  and  whilst  tlie  unhappy  criminal  suffered  a  cor- 
poral punishment,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  have  a  due  effect^  bv  endeavour- 
'vs\^  to  amend  the  mind  with  salutary  advice  :  if  the 
exigences  of  the  state  required  taxes  to  be  levied 
upon  the  subject,  he  never,  by  his  authority  of  office, 
excused  himself  from  being  his  full  proportion,  nor 
would  he  meanly  submit  to  see  his  fellow  justices 
do  so. 

It  was  before  such  a  justice  Mr.  Carew  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  carried  :  they  found  him  in  his  court- 
yard, just  mounting  his  hnrse  to  go  out  :  he  very 
civilly  inquired  their  business :.  the  timber-men  told 
him  they  had  taken  a  runaway.  The  justice  then  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Carew  whom  he  was  :  he  replied  he 
"Was  a  sea-faring  man,  belonging  to  the  Hector  priva- 
teer, of  Boston,  Captain  Anderson,  and  as  they  could 
not  agree  he  had  left  the  ship.  The  justice  told  him^, 
he  was  sorry  it  should  happen  so^  but  he  was  obliged 
by  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  the  Inws  of  his  country, 
to  stop  all  passengers  who  could  not  produce  passes  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  unvv'illingly,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  commit  him.  He  !heD  entertained  him 
very  plentifully  v/ith  victuals  and  drink,  and  in  the 
mean  time  made  his  commitment  for  New  Town 
g(>al.  Mr.  Carew  finding  his  commitmxent  made,  told 
the  timber-men,  that  as  they  got  their  money  so  very 
easily,  he  would  have  ahorse  to  ride  on,  for  it  was  too 
bot  for  him  to  walk  in  that  country.  The  justice 
tnerrily  cried,  well  spoken,  prisoner.*'  There  was 
then  a  great  ado  with  the  tim-ber-men  to  get  a  horse 
lor  him,  but  at  last  one  was  procured,  and  our  hero 
mounted  on  a  milk  white  steed,  was  conveyed  in  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  New  Tov^n,  the  timber-men  perform- 
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mg  the  cavalcade  on  foot.  The  commitment  was  di- 
rected to  the  under  sheriff  in  New  Town,  a  saddler 
by  profession,  who  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
the  prison.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  his  ears 
were  confused  v/ith  almost  as  many  dialects  as  put  a 
stop  to  the  building  oF  Babel.  Mr.  Carew  saluted, 
thern  very  courteously,  and  inquired  what  countrymea 
they  were  some  were  English,  others  Welch,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  so  that  he  found  he  had  choice  enough  of 
companions  ;  and,  as  he  saw  no  remedy  but  patience,  he 
endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
Looking;  through  the  bars,  he  espies  the  v/bipping  post 
and  gallows,  at  which  he  turns  to  his  companions, 
and  cries  out,  a  fine  sight  truly  this  is,  my  friends  I 
which  was  a  jest  many  of  them  could  not  relish,  as 
they  had  before  tasted  of  the  whipping  ^  looking  on 
the  other  side,  he  saw  a  fine  house,  and  asking  whose 
it  was,  they  told  him  it  was  the  assembly  house. 
While  he  was  thus  amusing  himself,  reflecting  on  the 
variety  of  his  fate,  fortune  was  preparing  a  more 
agreeable  scene  for  him.  A  person  coming  up  to  the 
iron  bars,  asked  where  the  runaway  was,  who  had 
been  brought  in  that ,  day  :  Mr.  Carew  com.posedly 
told  him,  he  was  the  man.  They  then  entered  into 
discourse,  inquiring  of  each  other  of  what  country 
they  were,  and  soon  found  they  were  near  neighbours, 
the  person  who  addressed  him  being  of  Dorset- 
shire. 

While  they  were  talking,  Mr.  Carew  seeing  the  tops 
of  some  vessels  riding  in  the  river,  inquired  what 
place  they  belonged  to  ;  the  man  replied,  to  the  West 
of  England,  to  one  Mr.  Buck,  of  Biddeford,  to  whom 
most  of  the  town  belonged.  Our  hero's  heart  leaped 
for  joy  at  this  good  news,  and  he  hastity  asked,  if 
Captains  Kenny,  Harvey,  Hopkins,  or  Burd  v^ere 
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there  :   the  man  replying  in  the  affirmative^  still 
heightened  his  satisfaction.       Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  be  an  unfortunate  prisoner's  frisnd,"  says 
Ca.irewj  ^*  and  present  my  humble  duty  to  them,  but 
particularly  to  Captain  Harvey,  and  tell  them  1  am 
here  ?"  The  man  very  civilly  replied,  he  would  ;  and 
asked  what  he  should  tell  them  to  be  his  name  : — 
Carev7,  the  rat-catcher,'*  replied  our  hero.  The 
man  made  all  haste  in  his  power,  to  execute  his  mes- 
sage ;  and  soon  after  came  the  captains  to  the  goal, 
inquiring  what  Carew,  rat-catcher,  wanted  to  speak 
with  them  :  Mr.  Carew  ansvv^ered  with  a  tantivy  ;  upon 
which  Captain  Harvey  sv/ore  it  was  Carew,  and  fell  a 
laughing  very  heartily  :  then  coming  up  to  the  win- 
dow, they  very  cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  say- 
ing, they  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  have  seen 
Sir  Robert  W alpole  there  as  him.  They  then  inquired 
by  what  means  he  came  there  ;  and  he  informed  them 
circumstantially  of  every  thing  as  aforementioned.  The 
captains  asked  hnn  if  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  rum, 
which  he  accepted  of  very  gladly  in  his  present  condi- 
iion  :  one  of  them  sent  down  to  the  store  house  for  a 
bottle  of  rum,  and  a  bottle  of  October,  and  they  went 
into  the  goal,  and  sat  down  with  him.    Thus  did  he 
see  himself  once  more  surrounded  by  his  friends,  so 
that  he  scarce  regretted  meeting  with  the  timber-men, 
as  they  had  brought  him  into  such  good  company. 
He  was  so  elevated  with  his  good  fortune,  that  he 
forgot  all  his  misfortunes,  and  passed  the  evening  as 
cheerfully  as  if  be  was  neither  a  slave  nor  a  prisoner. 
l"he  captains  inquired  if  he  had  been  sold  to  a  planter 
before  he  made  his  escape  :  he  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, they  told  him,  that  unless  his  captain  came  and 
deaianded  him,  he  would  be  publicly  sold  the  n«x.t 
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court  day.    When  they  took  their  leaves,,  they  told 
him,  they  would  see  him  the  next  morning. 

Accordingly  they  returned  very  early,  and  hailed  ' 
him  with  the  pleasing  sound  of  liberty  ;  telling  him 
they  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  purchase  him,  ~ 
then  give  him  his  release,  and  furnish  him  with  proper 
passes  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  this  news  v/ith  the 
transports  they  expected,  our  hero  stood  for  som& 
time  silent,  and  lost  in  thought.  He  told  the  cap* 
tains  he  had  the  most  grateful-  sense  of  this  instance 
of  their  love,  but  that  he  could  never  consent  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  'at  their  expence  ;  and,  therefortr, 
desired  they  would  only  do  him  the  favour  to  acquaint 
Capt.  Froade'of  h':  being  there.  The  captains  used 
great  entreaties  to  persuade  him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  so  that 
at  last  they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  his  request. 

Captain  Froade  soon  sent  round  his  long  boat,  paid 
all  costs,  and  brought  him  once  more  on  board  his  • 
ship.  The  captain  received  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
malicious  satisfaction  in  his  countenance  ;  and  in  a 
tyrannic  tone,  bid  hitn  strip,  calling  to  the  boatswain 
to  bring  up  a  cat  o*nine  tails,  and  tie  him  to  the  main 
gears  ;  after  undergoing  this  cruel  punishment,  ha  t6ok 
him  on  shore  to  a  blacksmith,  and  had  a  heavy  iron 
collar  placed  round  his  neck,  which,  in  Maryland,  they 
call  a  pot-hook,  and  is  usually  put  about  the  necks  of 
the  runaway  slaves. 

Capt.  Froade  soon  after  left  the  vessel,  and  went 
up  to  a  storehouse  at  Tuckhoe,  and  the  first  mate  to 
Kent  Island,  whilst  the  second  mate  and  boatswain  kept 
the  ship.  In  the  mean  time  our  hero  was  employed  la 
loading  the  vessel,  and  doing  all  manner  of  drydgery. 

One  day,  as  he  was  employed  In  his  usual  drudgery, 
jredecting  withia  himself  u^oa  his  unhappy  condition, 
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he  unexpc^cte/j];-'  sees  his  gomd  friends  Captains  Har- 
vey and  HopkinSj  two  of  the  Biddefoi  d  captains  3  who, 
as  h'as  been  before  related,  offered  to  redeem  him  at 
ISew  Town.  He  was  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  them.; 
not^that  he  expected  any  deliverance  from  them,  but 
only  as  they  were  friends  he  had  been  so  much  obliged 
to.  The  captains  came  up,  and  inquired  very  kindly 
how  he  fared,  and  how  he  bore  the  drudgery  they  saw 
him  employed  in  ;  adding,  that  he  had  better  have 
accepted  the  o^fer  they  made  him  at  New  Town, 
Our  hero  gallantly  replied,  that  however  severe  the 
hardships  he  underwent,  and  v/ere  they  still  more  so, 
he  would  rather  chuse  to  bear  them,  than  purchase 
liberty  at  their  cost.  The  captains,  charmed  with 
this  generosity,  were  resolved  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  get  him  his  liberty.  They  soon  after  sounded 
the  boatswain  and  mate  ;  and  finding  them  not  greatly 
averse  to  give  an  opportunity  of  escape,  they  took 
him  aside,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — Friend  Carew, 
the  offer  we  made  you  at  New  Town,  may  convince 
you  of  the  regard  we  have  for  you  j  we  cannot  think 
of  leaving  the  coimtry  before  we  have,  by  some 
means  or  other,  procured  your  liberty.  We  have  al- 
ready sounded  the  boatswain  and  mate,  and  find  v/e 
can  bring  them  to  wink  at  your  escape  5  but  the  greatest 
obstacle  is,  that  there  is  forty  pounds  penalty,  and 
half  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  any  one  that  takes  off 
your  iron  collar  ;  so  that  you  must  be  obhged  to  tra- 
vel with  it  till  you  come  to  the  friendly  Indians^  many 
miles  distant  from  hence,  who  will  assist  you  and  take 
it  off  i  for  they  are  great  friends  to  the  English,  and 
trade  with  us  for  lattens,  kettles,  frying  pans,  guns,  pow- 
der and  shot ;  giving  us  in  exchange,  buffalo  and  deer 
skins,  with  other  sorts  of  furs.  But,  there  are  two 
other  sorts  of  Indians ;  one  of  which  are  dieting- uiihed 
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by  a  very  flat  forehead,  who  use  cios^  ^-^ws  irruj^^it- 
ing ;  the  other  of  a  very  dwarf  sta,  .iio  are 

great  enemies,  and  very  cruel  to  the  vvnites  5  ihese 
you  must  endeavour  by  all  means .  to  avoid,  for 
if  you  fall  into  their  hands  they  will  certainly 
murder  you.'' 

The  people  have  no  sort  of  literature  among  them  ; 
and  their  way  of  communicating  things  from  one  to 
another,  is  by  way  of  hieroglyphics.  They  reckon 
their  years  by  cohonks,  or  winters,  and  divide  every 
year  into  five  seasons,  the  budding  time,  the  earing 
of  the  corn,  the  summer^  the  harvest,  and  the  winter. 

Their  months  they  count  by  moons.  They  divide 
the  day  into  three  parts,  the  rise,  power,  and  lower- 
ing of  the  sun  ;  and  keep  their  accounts  by  knots 
on  a  string,  or  notches  on  a  stick. 

They  esteem  the  marriage  vow  as  the  most  sacred 
®f  all  engagements,  and  abhor  divorces  as  the  most 
unpardonable  crime  amongst  tliem. 

Their  maidens  are  very  chaste  ;  and  if  one  happens 
to  have  a  child  before  marriage,  her  fortune  is  spoiled. 
They  are  very  sprightly  and  good-humoured^  and  the 
w^omen  are  generally  handsome.  The  men  have  no 
beards,  and  to  prevent  their  having  any,  use  certain 
devices,  which  they  w4ll  not  disclose.  They  boil  and 
roast  all  the  meat  they  eat :  honomy  is  the  standing 
dish,  and  consists  of  Indian  corn  scaked,  broken  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  together.  They  draw  and  pluck 
their  fowls,  skin  and  paunch  their  quadrupeds  ;  but 
dress  their  lish  with  their  scales  on,  without  gutting. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  beves,  turtle,  and  several  species 
of  snakes  ;  broth  made  of  deer's  humbles,  peas,  beans, 
&c.  They  have  no  set  meals,  but  eat  when  they  are 
hungry,  and  drink  nothhig  but  water.    Their  bread 
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is  made  of  Indian  corn,  wild  oats^  or  the  seed  of  the 
sun-flower  :  they  eat  it  alone,  and  not  Vv  ilh  meat. 

They  travel  always  on  foot,  with  a  gun,  or  bow, 
live  upon  the  game  tliey  kill,  and  lie  under  a  tree, 
upon  a  little  grass. 

When  they  come  to  a  river,  they  presently  patch 
up  a  canoe  of  birch  bark,  cross  over  in  it,  and  leave  it 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  if  they  think  they  shall  not 
want  it  ;  otherwise  they  carry  it  along  with  them. 

The  captains  acquainted  Carew  that  the  unfriendly  . 
Indians  v/ere  not  the  only  enemies  he  had  to  fear,  for 
he  must  expect  to  encounter  with  greater  dangers  and 
difficulties,  as  rattle-snakes,  horn-snakes,  black-snakes, 
lions,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  cats.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  dishearten  our  hero,  for  he  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  regaining  his  liberty,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  would.  The  captains  gave  him 
a  pocket  compass  to  steer  by,  steel  and  tinder-box,  a 
bag  of  cakes,  a  cheese,  and  some  rum,  telling  him  he 
must  leave  the  tiiree -notched  road  a  little  way  off, 
and  steer  to  his  left  hand  ;  that  he  must  travel  by 
night,  and  lie  concealed  in  the  day,  for  forty  miles  ; 
and  then  he  would  come  to  a  part  of  the  country  quite 
uninhabited  ;  from  thence  he  would  enter  the  Indian 
country.  They  likewise  told  him,  that  all  the  wild 
beasts  were  afraid  of  fire,  so  that  bis  best  defence 
would  be  to  strike  a  light,  and  kindle  some  sticks, 
whenever  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  attacked. 

Our  hero  having  received  some  necessary  instruc- 
tions, and  having  returned  his  generous  benefactors 
many  thanks  for  their  kindness,  set  out  on  his  danger- 
ous journey,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  not  travelled  far  before  he  began  to  reflect  on 
his  melancholy  condition  :  alone,  unarmed,  unac- 
quainted with  the  way,  galled  with  the  heavy  yoke^. 
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es^osed  every  moment  to  dangers.  He  met  with 
great  multitudes  of  buffaloes,  black  bears,  deer, 
wolves,  and  wild  turkies,  the  latter  beins^  so  large  as 
to  weigh  .thirty  or  forty  pounds  :  none  of  these  crea- 
tures offered  to  attack  hi  n  ^  but  walking  one  day  by 
the  side  of  a  small  rivulet,  almost  Ins^  in  thought,  he 
was  suddenly  alarmed,  by  a  plunging  in  the  water, 
and  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  from  whence  the 
noise  came,  he  wa-  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  great 
white  bear,  whoj  being  likewise  disturbed,  raised  her- 
self immediately,  and  made  towards  him.  Our  hero 
FiOw  thought  there  was  no  escape  ;  however,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  stepped  aside  to  a  furze 
bush,  and  striking  a  light  with  all  the  haste  he  could, 
set  it  on  fire  ;  at  the  sight  of  which,  the  bear,  who 
was  within  a  very  small  distance  from  him,  turned 
about,  and  went  away  roaring  hideously. 

He  found  his  journey  often  obstructed  by  rivers,  * 
which  he  was  obliged  either  to  wade  or  swim  over. 
At  length,  after  miany  days  tiresome  travel,  he  dis- 
covered five  Indians  at  a  distance  j  they  seemed  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  and  their  faces  to  be  very  flat  and 
broad,  which  was  the  characteristic  or  mark  of  the 
imfriendly  Indians.  This  struck  him  with  unusual 
dread,  and  he  now  gave  himself  over  for  lost  5  but  to 
bis  inexpressible  joy,  he  distinguished  they  had  guns 
in  their  hands,  which  was  a  sure  sign,  to  him,  they 
were  friendly  Indians.  This  raised  his  spirits,  and  he 
approached  them  in  a  suppliant  manner,  making  signs 
that  he  craved  assistance.  The  Indians  accosted  him 
by  clapping  their  hands  on  their  heads,  crying,  hush 
me  a  top,  which  signifies,  good  morrow  ;  then. tak- 
ing hold  of  his  collar,  they  repeated  in  broken  English, 

a  runaway  !  a  runaway  Pres(!htly  came  up  two 
more  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  a  person  of  majestic 
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presence,  whose  dress  was  by  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  others.  His  habit  being;  a  most  beautiful 
panther's  skin,  laced  with  fur  3  his  hair  was  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  fine  feathers,  and  his  face  painted  of 
a  great  many  colours.  By  these  marks  of  distinction, 
Mr.  Carew  supposed  him  to  be  their  king  ;  he  spoke 
good  English,  and  accosted  him  as  the  others  had 
done  3  and  observing  the  collar  our  hero  was  so  grevi- 
OHsly  hurt  by,  he  immediately  set  himself  about  free- 
ing him  from  it  ;  but  as  he  had  no  proper  tools  for 
the  purpose,  he  was  at  a  great  loss  how  to  execute  it  3 
but,  at  last,  taking  the  steel  of  Mr.  Carevv's  tinder^ 
box,  he  jagged  it  into  a  kind  of  saw,  with  which  he 
cut  off  the  collar,  but  not  without  much  labour.  He 
then  carried  him  into  his  wigwam  or  house,  which 
appeared  handsomely  furnished.  Here  he  ordered 
refreshment  to  be  set  before  him.  During  this,  the 
prince  acquainted  him  his  name  w^as  George  Lilly- 
craft  ,  that  his  father  was  one  of  those  kings  who 
were  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
then  shewed  him  some  fine  lace^d  cloths,  vv^hich  he 
said  were  made  a  present  of  to  him,  by  the  late  King 
George  of  England,  expressing  a  great  affection  for 
his  brother  kings  of  England,  as  he  called  them,  and 
the  English  nation  in  general.  Soon  after  came  in 
the  queen,  dressed  in  a  short  jacket,  leading  in  her 
hand  a  young  prince,  who  both  repeated  the  word 
runaway,  once  or  twice. 

Next  day  the  king  presented  him  to  the  wisos,  or 
chief  men  of  the  town,  who  received  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  civility,  and  tokens  of  high  esteem  :  he 
ate  every  day  at  the  king's  table,  and  had  a  lodging 
assigned  him  in  his  wigwam,  growing  every  day  in 
more  esteem  with  them,  and  was  consulted  in'  all 
matters  of  difficulty. 

0  3, 
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Hunting;  being  the  principal  ennployment  and  di- 
version oF  the  Indians^  at  which  they  are  very  expert, 
Mr.  Carew  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  to  the 
utmost,  his  taste  for  that  diversion,  there  scarce  pas- 
sing a  day  but  he  was  a  party  among  them_,  at  some 
hunting  match  or  other,  and,  most  generally,  with 
the  king  himself.  He  was  now  grown  into  so  great 
respect  among  them,  that  they  offered  him  a  wife 
nearly  related  to  the  king  ;  but  our  hero,  notwith- 
standing these  honours,  could  not  forp^^  his  native 
country,  the  love  of  which  glowed  within  his  breast  5 
he,  therefore,  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
of  leaving  them,  and  going  down  to  the  river,  seized 
one  of  the  canoes,  and,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  managing  it,  boldly  pushed  from  shore, 
landed  near  Newcastle,  in  Pensylvania,  the  place  he 
crossed  over  being  called  Duck's  Creek,  which  com» 
municates  v/ith  the  great  river  Delaware.  Mr.  Carew 
being  now  got  among  his  own  countrymen  again, 
&oon  transformed  himself  into  a  quaker,  pulling  ofl'the 
button  from  his  hat,  and  flapping  it  on  every  side,  he 
put  on  as  demure  and  precise  a  look,  as  if  his  whole 
family  had  been  quakers,  and  he  had  never  seen  no 
other  sort  of  people. 

The  first  house  he  went  to  was  a  barber's,  of  whose 
assistance  he  had  great  need,  not  having  shaved  his 
beard  since  he  left  the  ship  :  here  he  told  a  moving 
story,  saying,  his  name  was  John  Elworthy,  of  Bris- 
tol;  that  he  had  been  artfully  kidnapped  by  one 
Samuel  Ball,  of  the  same  place,  and  gone  through 
great  hardships  in  making  his  escape.  The  barber, 
moved  by  his  tale,  willingly  lent  him  his  assistance  to 
take  off  his  beard  •  during  the  operation  they  had  a 
deal  of  discourse,  the  barber  told  him  his  father  came 
from  Exeter,  and  presented  him  with  a  half-crownj 
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bill,  and  recommended  him  to  one  Mr.  Wiggill,  a 
Quaker,  of  the  same  place  ;  to  whom  he  told  the  same 
moving  story,  and  obtained  a  ten-shilling-bill  from 
"  that  gentleman,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  rest  of 
the  quakers  of  the  place,  from  whom  he  received  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Carew,  walking  through  the  high-street,  had  a 
mind  to  refresh  himself  with  a  nip  of  punch  ;  the  first 
public-house  he  chanced  to  fall  upon,  was  kept  by  an 
Irishman,  and  asking  if  he  sold  punch,  yes,  my  dear 
honey,'*  replied  the  man.  Arrah,"  says  Carew, 
are  you  my  countryman,  dear  joy  ?"  quite  in  the 
liiih  brogue.  Yes,''  replies  the  man,  "  what  do 
you  belong  to  one  of  our  vessels  "  No,  I  belonged 
to  Capt.  Dubois,  of  Dublin,  who  was  taken  off  the 
Capes,  and  carried  into  the  Havannah."  '*Arrah, 
dear  joy,  I  know  Capt.  Dubois  very  well,''  replies  the 
Irishman.  ''Come  in,  come  in."  Accordingly  in 
goes  Carew  ;  and  the  Irishman  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  countryman,  that  he  entertained  him  very 
well,  and  they  passed  the  day  very  merrily  together. 

The  next  morning  his  host  takes  him  out  to  see 
the  city,  and  Carew  diligently  inquired  the  names  of 
the  principal  merchants  and  places,  and  informed  him- 
self of  all  those  circumstances  which  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him.  At  length,  seeing  a  grand  house,  he 
inquired  whose  it  was,  and  being  told  the  proprietor 
Penn's,  who  was  just  come  from  England >  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Frame,  he  takes  his  leave  of 
his  host,  telling  hi^n,  he  had  a  little  business  to  trans- 
act, and  would  be  presently  back.  Having  thus  got 
rid  of  the  Irishman,  he  claps  his  right  hand  into  hii 
coat,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  use  of  it ;  and  then  goinj 
up  to  Penn's,  knocks  at  the  door,  which  was  oper.^ri 
t©  him  by  a  negro,  with  a  silver  collar  about  his  n© 


he  inquired  if  the  proprietor  lived  there^  and  iF  he  was 
at  home?  Being  told  he  was,  Pray  tell  him,*'  says 
he,  that  a  poor  man  desires  the  favour  to  speak  with 
him."  The  negro  bid  him  come  into  the  court ; 
soon  after,  out  came  the  proprietor,  very  plainly 
dressed,  and  his  brother,  Captain  Frame^,  in  his  regi- 
mentals, inquiring  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  : 
he  replied,  he  was  a  poor  unfortunate  man,  who 
craved  his  hor.our*s  assistance  j  that  his  name  was 
John  Hawkins,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  belonged 
to  Captain  Davis's  ship,  of  the  same  place,  who  was 
taken  near  the  Capes.  Captain  Frame,  seeing  him  a 
likeiy  fellow,  cried  out,  revenge  !  revenge  1  my 
brave  boy,  you  shall  go  along  with  me  and  fight  the 
dogs."  Carew  replied  with  a  sigh,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  do  that,  but  that  it  was  his  misfortune,  by  the 
seventies  and  hardships  he  suffered  in  prison,  to  have 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm  by  the  dead  palsy.  This 
moved  their  coropassion  so  much,  that  each  of  them 
gave  him  a  guinea,  telling  him  he  would  take  care  to 
send  him  home  with  Captain  Read,  who  v/ould  sail 
very  soon  :  then  asked  if  he  had  been  at  the  go- 
vernor's, and  he  replied  in  the  negative,  they  told 
him  he  should  go  there,  for  he  was  a  very  good 
natured  man,  and  would  assist  him  ;  then  calling  to 
the  black,  bid  him  shew  the  poor  man  to  the  govern- 
or's. As  they  were  going  along,  he  informed  him^ 
self,  of  the  black,  what  countryman  the  governor 
was,  and  being  told  a  Welshman,  and  his  name 
Thomas,  took  care  to  make  his  advantage  of  it^ 
When  he  came  to  the  governor's,  and  inquired  for 
him,  he  ^vas  told  that  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  : 
while  he  was  waiting  for  his  coming  out,  in  came  the 
proprietor  and  his  brother,  and  going  into  the  garden, 
represented  his  case  to  the  governor,  who,  coming 
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\  out,  inquired  where  he  was  born,  ^c.    He  told  him 
'  the  same  story  he  told  the  proprietor^  and  added,  that 
he  had   married   Betty   Larkey,    Parson  Griffy's 
maid,  of  Wales,  and  that  the  parson  had  a  son  at 
Eishop-Nympton,  in  Devon  :  the  governor  replied, 
*he  knew  the  parson  very  well,  and  likewise  Betty 
'  Larkey  ;  and  after  he  had  asked  some  questions  abeut 
them,  which  Carew  answered  very  readily,  he  gave 
•  him  two  guineas. 

Captain  Read  being  now  ready  to  sail^  and  Carew 
having  a  curiosity  of  seeing  more  of  the  country, 
thought  proper  to  leave  Philadelphia,  without  taking 
.leave  of  his  good  friends,  From  hence  he  entered 
Buckingham  county,  where  he  inquired  for  George 
Boon,  who  formerly  lived  at  Bradnich,  in  Devon. 
Here  he  went  by  his  own  name»  telling  him  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  the  Havannah, 
where  he  had  lain  many  months. 

At  New  London  he  inquired  if  there  were  none  of 
the  name  of  Davey  in  that  city,  and  being  asked  why, 
he  replied,  they  were  near  heirs  to  a  fine  estate  near 
Crediton,  in  Devon,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Davey.  He  was  then  shewn  to  two  ancient  sisters  of 
Sir  John  Davey,  v/hose  ?ons  were  timber-men  :  they 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  family  ;  and 
he  told  them  Sir  John  Davey  was  dead,  and  his  eldest 
son  also,  who  had  left  two  sons  ^  that  the  younger 
brother,  Homplu'ey  Davey,  was  then  living  at  Creedy- 
house,  and  the  little  boys,  somewhere  about  Exeter. 
They  then  gave  him  two  letters  to  deliver  to  Mr, 
Humphrey  Dave)^  ;  after  which,  each  gave  him  a- 
guinea,  with  reconimeadations  to  one  Justice  Miller, 
and  Captain  Piog;ers,  who  \vas  bound  for  England. 

Captain  Rogers  having  taken  in  his  lading,  which 
consisted  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  pipe  staves,  set  sail 
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with  a  fair  wind  from  New  London,  and  run  to  Lundy 
in  a  month  and  three  days.  Nothing  material  happen^ 
ino^  on  their  voyage,  the  sailors  passed  their  time  very 
jovially,  havmg  so  favourable  a  gale  :  but  our  hero 
who  knew  that  fortune,  like  a  common  gilt,  often  puts 
on  the  fairest  smiles  when  she  is  about  to  discard  you, 
thought  It  prudent  to  provide  against  her  slipoery 
tricks  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power:  he,  therefore, 
pncked  his  arms  and  breasts  with  a  needle,  and  then 
rubbed  them  with  bay  salt  and  gunpowder,  which 
inade  it  appear  lite  the  small  pox  coming  out.  In 
the  mght  time,  he  groaned  very  dismally,  till  at 
last  the  captain  called  to  him,  to  know  the  reason  of 
hivs^roanmg  so  in  his  sleep.  Alas,  sir  !"  replied  he, 
I  have  been  dreaming  my  poor  wife  was  dead,  a^d 
that  pile  died  of  the  small  pox."  Be  of  good  cheer, 
n^an,"  says  the  r^pt^in,  dreams  are  but  fables  ;  and, 
for  your  comfo.\  I  believe  we  shall  quickly  make 
land."  However,  they  did  not  do  this  so  soon  as 
the  captain  expected,  for  towards  the  next  evening 
the  wind  springing  up  a  fresh  gale,  the  captain  ordered 
them  to  stand  out  to  sea  again.  During  all  the  dav, 
Carew  never  stirred  out  of  his  hammock,  pretending 
to  be  very  ill.  Towards  the  morning  the  wind  was 
somewhat  abated,  and  they  stood  in  before  it  •  but  it 
being  very  hazy  weather, 'the  captain  ordered  a  good 
look-out,  crying,  ray  brave  boj^s,  take  care  we  don't 
fall  foul  some  ship,  for  we  are  now  in  the  channel." 
Ard  s^on  afier,  the  cabin  boy  hollows  out,  land  I 
land  Upon  v/hich  the  capt^'ia  ran  up  to  the  main- 
^'  ^  ^^icad,  and  found  it  to  be  Lundy  Island. 

-^o  ran  up,  and  amongst  them 
^  with  nothing  but  a  blanket 

r       '        ,ri  rs,  .  Uc   r     1  g^^"    v  which  the 

capiam  seeing,  hastily  cries  out,^  ^^wa^.w  n  old  Joha 


ilgoing  ? — take  care  of  the  old  man^  he  Is  light-headed/* 
i  tJpoa  which  some  of  the  sailors  took  him  dowri;,  and 
carried  him  back  to  his  hammock.  They  then  crowded 
all  the  sail  they  could  for  Lundv.  When  they  came 
near,  they  perceived  several  ships  lying  at  anchor,  and 
made  a  signal  for  a  pilot.  One  soon  came  on  board, 
with  whom  the  captain  agreed  for  seven  guineas  to  be 
piloted  to' Bristol.  Then  the  captaip  asked  what  news, 
and  if  any  New  England  men  had  gone  up  the  chan- 
f  nel.  He  replied,  that  none  had  passed,  but  that  he 
could  inform  him  of  bad  news  for  his  men  ;  which  was, 
that  the  Ruby  man  of  war,  Captain  Goedyere,  lay- 
then  in  King-Road,  and  pressed  all  the  men  they 
.could  lay  hold  of,  Carew  hearing  this,  immediately 
comes  upon  deck,  with  his  blanket  upon  his  shoulders 
and  pretended  to  vomit  over  the  ship  side.  The  pilot 
observing  him,  asked  the  captain  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  old  man.  I  believe,"  replies  the  captain, 
he  has  got  the  small  pox.'*  He  then  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  let  him  look  upon  him,  which 
he  complied  with  ;  and,  shewing  him  his  arms,  the 
pilot  swore  he  had  the  small  pox  heavily  upon  liim ; 
and  Mr.  Carew  kept  on  groaning  very  mournfully. 
They  then  sailed  b)^  Appledore,  Bideford,  and  Barn- 
staple, arriving  in  King-Road  early  in  the  morning. 
He  then  thought  it  advisable  to  take  a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  warm  v/ater  ;  and  quickly  after,  to  their 
concern,  saw  the  man  of  war  lying  in  the  road,  with 
jack,  ensign,  and  pendant  hoisted. 

Now  were  all  the  sailors,  v/ho  had  been  so  jovial 
before,  struck  w^itlt'  a  dreadful  panic,  perceiving  the 
man  of  war's  boat  making  towards  them  ;  upon  which 
Carev/  grew  sicker  and  sicker.  The  man  of  war's  mea 
came  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  lieutenant  inquired 
from  whence  they  came,  and  what  passage.  The  cap- 


clays  ,  and  asked  the  lieutenant  to  walk  aft,  and  take 
a  dran,  of  rum  :  but  before  he  did  so,  he  inquired  lot 

had  only  fifteen,  for  men  were  very  scarce.    '<  I  must 

trZ  ni^^'f-'  '^y'         lieutenantj  and 

ia  Zl  ^,V^"P^  S^^V^^y  aft,  saying  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  them.  He  then  accosted  them  with  an 
oratoncal  harangue:-'.  Gentlemen  sailors,"  sail  he! 

tanly  and  not  as  pressed  men.  If  you  go  like  brave 
men  freely,  when  you  come  round  to  PU  mouth  and 
Portsmouth,  and  go  on  board  your  respective  shij^ 
you  wdl  nave  your  bounty  money,  and  liberty  to  go 
on  shore  and  k^ss  your  landladies.  ^  ^ 

'<vt'^>  *'>^f.^fll  youf  men?"  said  the  lieutenant. 

V  es,  replied  the  captain,  "  except  one  old  man. 
v^ho  dreamed  the  other  night  that  his  wife  died  of  the 
small  pox,  and  was  so  much  frighted  that  the  small  vox 
leTlh  to  I  1         '^^P^^''^  then.oiil 

asked  the  lieutenant,  m  the  mean  time,  to  walk  down 
tplS'*^  Accordingly,  down  goes  the  lieu- 

tenant,  humming  a  tune  Carew  hearing  this  he 
began  crying  out,  in  a  moU  lamentable  tonef"  O  mv 
^/."'yback!"  "What,- cries  the  lieutenant^ 
hastily,  "  IS  this  the  fellow  who  has  the  small  pox  ?•' 
iNo,  no,  replies  Carew  ■  "  I  have  had  the  small 
pox  many  years  ago  ;  and  have  been  with  Sir  Charles 
Wager  and  Sir  John  Walton  up  the  Baltic,  and  do 

ZSfV''\^'  ^""^'^  y^^'  sl^ip.  noble 

captain  for  I  only  want  to  be  blooded."  The  lieute- 
nant whips  out  his  snuffbox,  and  claps  it  to  his  nose, 
s.veanng  he  wou  d  not  take  him  on  board  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  he  was  enough  to  infect  a  whole  ship's 
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crew,  that  the  d-^l  shouKl  taVe  hhn  before  he  \yo\}](], 
hurrving,  at  the  same  time,  as  fa^st  as  he  could  into  the? 
cabin.  When  the  rest  of  the  men  had  their  bills  made 
out,  the  captain,  ^A^illing  to  get  rid  of  Carew,  said  to 
him,  come,  okl  John,  I  will  have  your  bill  made 
out  too,''  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  amounted 
to  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  for  which  the  captain 
gave  him  a  draft  on  Merchant  Lidiate,  in  Bristol, 
The  captain  then  ordered  the  boat  to  put  him  ashore, 
and  called  to  some  of  the  sailors  to  help  the  poor  old 
man  over  the  ship:  out  came  , Carew,  v^ith  the 
blanket  wrapped  about  his  shoulders,  and  so  well  did 
he  counterfeit,  that  he  seemed  a  most  deplorable  ob- 
ject of  compassion. 

Thus  our  hero,  after  seeing  many  cities  and  men, 
undergoing  great  hardship^^  and  encountering  msny 
dangers  and  difficulties,  once  more  sets  his  foot  on  the 
ground  of  his  beloved  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
ioy  he  felt  at  being  safe  on  shore,  he  did  not  lay  aside 
his  small  pox,  but  travels  on  to  Bristol  ;  and  beini>; 
now  freed  from  his  apprehensions  of  being  pressed,  at 
the  hrst  barber's  he  cam.e  to,  he  got  rid  of  his  beaid, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  small  pox  :  then  malies  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  mendicant's  hall,  on  Milehill.  Just 
as  he  came  there,  the  landlady  and  an  old  crony,  a 
tinker's  wife,  were  standing  at  the  door.  As  soon 
the  landlady  espied  him,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and 
swore  it  was  either  Carew  or  his  ghost.  Our  hero's 
first  inquiry  wasj  when  they  had  seen  his  dear  Polly^ 
meaning  his  v/ife.  The  landlady  told  him,  she  had 
not  seen  her  lately,  but  had  heard  that  both  she  and 
his  daughter  were  v/ell  ;  but  that  his  wife  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  more. 

Mr.  Carew  soon  called  for  a  room,  ordered  dinner 
to  be  provided^  and  pa^^ed  the  afternoon  very  merrily, 
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The  next  morning  he  waited  on  the  merchant  with  hisf 
bill,  and  received  the  money  ;  then  weighed  anchor, 
and  steered  for  Bridge  water,  where  he  arrived  just  at 
night.  He  immediately  repaired  to  a  mumper's  house, 
kept  by  a  one-eyed  old  woman,  named  Laskey.  From 
whence  he  goes  to  the  Swan,  where  several  gentlemen 
were  passing  the  evening  together  ;  viz.  Mr.  Moore, 
Dr.  Dipford,  Counseller  Bedford^  and  others  ;  all  of 
whom  were  particularly  acquainted  with  him.  How- 
ever, he  pretended  to  be  a  West  Indian,  who  had 
been  castaway  in  a  ship  coming  from  Antigua,  which 
foundered  beyond  Cape  Clear  ;  that  he  was  taken  up 
by  an  Irishman,  and  afterwards  put  on  board  a  Bristol 
ship.  Having,  by  this  story,  raised  a  contribution  from 
the  company_,  he  discovered  himself,  knowing  them 
to  be  his  friends  ;  but  the  gentlemen  could  scarcely 
believe  him,  till  he  gave  them  sufficient  proofs. 

He  afterwards  visited  Exeter  3  and  going  into  St. 
Peter's  church  yard,  sees  Sir  Harry  Northcote,  Dr. 
Andrews,  and  two  other  gentlemen.    He  accosted 
them  with    God  bless  you,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company.''    Sir  Harry,  staring 
very  wishfully  at  him,  cried,    are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 
—why,  you  can  never  have  been  in  America  I"  Dr. 
Andrews  then  asked  if  it  was  Carew.    The  report 
being  spread  that  he  was  in  Exeter,  drew  a  number  of 
spectators  to  see  him  5  and  among  the  rest,  Mer- 
chant Davey  himself,  who  asked  him,  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  if  the  ship  M-as  cast  away.       No,  no,*'  says 
he,     I  have  been  in  x^nierica  ;  have  had  the  honour 
to  see  your  factor,  Mr.  Mean,  and  saw  Griffil^hs  sold 
for  a  thousand  weight  of  tobacco  i  Rut,  did  not  I  tell 
ycu  1  would  be  back  before  Captain  Froade  ?"  He  then 
pave  an  account  of  several  particulars,  which  con- 
vinced the  gentlemen  he  had  really  been  in  America. 
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Mr.  Davey  asked  him,  if  he  had  been  sold  berore  he 
ran  away  5  and  his  replying  he  had  not,  the  merchant 
told  him  jeeringly,  then  he  was  his  servant  still,  that 
he  should  charge  him  five  pounds  for  his  passage,  and 
five  pounds  for  costs  and  charges,  besides  Captain 
Froade's  bill.  He  next  inquired,  where  he  had  lett 
Captain  Froade,  Carew  told  him,  in  Miles's  river. 
The  gentlemen  then  gave  him  money,  as  did  likewise 
Merchant  Davey.  ^    .  •   -r  j 

Two  months  after  this,  came  home  Captain  roade, 
laden  with  tobacco.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  an  anchor, 
several  gentlemen  of  Exeter  going  on  board,  inquired 
where  he  left  Mr.  Carew.  Damn  him,"  rephea  the 
captain,  you'll  never  see  him  again  :  he  ran  away, 
was  taken,  put  into  New  Town  gaol,  brought  back 
and  whipped  5  had  a  pot-hook  put  upon  him,  ran  away 
with  it  upon  his  neck,  and  was  never  heard  of  since  ; 
so  that,  without  doubt,  he  must  be  either  killed  by 
some  wild  beast,  or  drowned  in  some  river.''  Laugh- 
ing heartily,  they  told  the  captain  he  had  been  at 
home  two  months,  which  he  swore  could  never  be  ; 
however  they. confirmed  it  to  him  that  it  was  so. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Carew  went  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Sir  William  Courtenay,  returning  him  thanks 
for  what  he  had  furnished  him  with,  when  he  sailed 
for  Maryland  adding,  he  had  been  as  good  as  his 
word,  in  coming  home  before  Captain  Froade.  Sir 
William  told  him,  he  thought  he  had  5  and  then  caUed 
to  his  butler  to  give  him  something  to  drink.  ^  In  a 
little  time,  Sir  William  comes  to  him  again,  with  his 
brother  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay,  who  conducted  him 
into  a  noble  parlour,  where  was  a  great  company  of 
fine  ladies  sitting,  whom  our  hero  accosted  with  all 
that  respect  which  is  ever  due  to  beauty  and  merit. 
Sir  William  then  asked  him  jocosely,  if  he  could  find  out 
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which  was  Lis  dove.  He  replied,  lie  knew  some  of  the 
ladies  there  5  and  that,  unless  his  judgment  deceived 
him,  such  a  lady  (singling  out  one  of  them)  vvas  the 
happy  person.  You  are  right,"  replied  Sir  William, 
*'.this  is  my  turtle  dove."  Sir  William  then  put  a 
piece  cf  money  into  his  hat,  as  did  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  then  bid  him  go  round  to  the  ladies,  which  he  did, 
addressing  them  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  and,  we 
need  not  add,  gathered  a  very  plentiful  harvest. 

The  next  day,  at  Moll  Upton's,  in  Newton  Bushel, 
he  met  a  sister  of  that  order  of  mendicants ;  and  he 
having  an  inclination  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Thomas 
Carew's,  at  Hackham,  soon  made  an  agreement  to 
change  habits  for  that  day.  The  barber  was  then  sent 
tcT,  to  make  his  beard  as  smooth  as  his  razor  could 
iviake  it  ;  and  his  hair  was  dressed  up  with  ribbons, 
Thus  metamorphosed,  our  hero  sets  out,  having  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  and  a  little  dog  under  his  arm.  Be^ 
sng  come  to  Sir  Thomas  Carew's,  he  rushes  into  the 
house  without  ceremony,  demanding  his  rent  in  an  im- 
perious tone.  None  of  the  men  servants  being  in  the 
waj^,  the  women  first  ran  one  way,  then  another  ;  but 
he,  taking  no  notice  of  their  confusion,  continued  to 
act  the  mad  woman,  beating  bis  head  against  the 
wall,  kissing  his  dog,  and  demanding  his  rent.  At 
last  comes  one  of  the  women  servants,  saying,  lady,' 
you  are  welcome  to  your  rent,  and  gave  him  half  a 
crown  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily,  for 
now  he  fell  a  raving  again,  and  demanded  some  merry- 
go-down  ;  upon  which  they  brought  him  some  ale, 
which  he  having  drank,  took  his  leave,  thanking  them 
with  a  very  low  courtesy. 

Hearing  there  was  to  be  a  great  cock-match  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  gentlem.anj  and  not 
the  habit  only,  as  too  many  do,  but  the  jiianners  and 
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f  behaviour  likewise  j  so  that  ^o\n^  to  the  cock-match, 
hie  betted  several  wagers  with  Sir  Coventry  Carew, 
a  and  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Carew,  the  niinister 
H|of  Saltash,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win. 
i    It  was  about  this  time  Carew  became  acquainted 
/with  the  Hon.  Sir  William  W— d— m,  in  the  follow- 
ung  manner  :— Being  at  Watchett,  in  Somersetshire, 
near  the  seat  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  resolved  to 
pay  him  a  visit :  putting  on,  therefore,  a  jacket  and  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Sir 
William's  seat,  and  luckily  met  Sir  William,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  several  other  gentlemen  and  clergy, 
■  with  some  commanders  of  vessels  walking  in  the  park  : 
Carew  approached  Sir  WiUiam  with  a  great  deal  of 
seeming  fearfulness  and  respect  j  and  with  much  mo- 
desty acquainted  him  he  was  a  Silverton  man,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants,  named  Moore  ; 
had  been  to  Newfoundland,  and  in  his  passage  home-  , 
ward,  the  vessel  was  run  down  by  a  French  ship  in  a 
fog,  and  only  him  and  two  more  saved  ;  and  being  put 
on'^board  an  Irish  vessel,  v/as  carried  into  Ireland,  and 
from  thence  landed  at  Watshed.    Sir  William  hearing 
this,  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  Silverton,  who  were  most  of  them  his 
own  tenants,  and  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  which  Carew  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  therefore  gave  satisfactory  answers. 
Sir  William  at  last  asked  him,  if  he  knev/  Bickley, 
ai>d  if  he  knew  the  parson  thereof.    Carew  replied, 
he  knew  him  very  well  3  and  indeed  so  he  mi^ht,  as 
it  was  no  other  than  his  own  father!    Sir  William 
then  inquired  what  family  he  had,  and  whether  he  had 
I  not  a  son  named  Bampfylde,  and  what  v/as  become  of 
him.       Your  honour,"  replies  he,      means  the  beg* 
gar  and  dog  stealer :  I  don  t  know  what  is  become  « 
H  3  . 
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LuTi,  but  it  is  a  wonder  if  he  is  not  han^;ed  by  {h\< 
time.*'  No,  1  hope  not,"  replied  Sir  Wiiliain  ;  I 
r^^ould  be  ^iad  for  his  fa;nily's  sake,  to  ^oo  him  at  nsy 
'L:)use/'  Having;  satisfar.torii y  an^wpicd  many  oth<*r 
riuefitions,  Sir  Wi]lia!V  o;enerou-l)'  leiirvcd  him  with  a 
^Miinea,  and  Lord  Bohno-brokefoUowed  hi>  example :  the  " 
rAhiir  genilenien  and  clergy  contributed  accordiiu^  -o 
their  different  ranks.  Sir  WiHinn]  then  ordered  hna 
to  iiiri  house,  and  tell  the  buth?r  to  entertain  hin-j, 

i  h  accordingly  he  did^  and  .-at  himself  down  with 
j^iwHt  content  ynd  satisfaction. 

Some  inue  after  this,  he  took  his  passage  a4.  Folk- 
"  'M^  in  Kt^nt,  icT  Boulogne  in  France,  where  hear- 

1  safe,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  other  noted 
*  i  .c;>  of  that  kingdcni.  His  habit  was  now  tolerably 
.Mooi.i  ;  his  countenance  grave  ;  his  behavioiir  *ober 

decent  pretending  to  be  a  Ronrian  Catholic, 
^/vho  had  left  EnG;land^  his  native  country^  out  of  an 
ardent  zeal  of  spendin^^  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Cathchic  church.  This  story  readily  gained  belief  ; 
h'j^  zeal  v?as  universally  applauded,  and  handsome  con- 
UiL^utions  made  for  him  ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  he 
v/as  so  zealous  a  Roiiian  Catholic^  with  a  little  change 
s)f  habit,  he  used  to  address  those  English  he  heard  of 
in  any  place,  as  a  protestant  and  shipwrecked  seaman  • 
and  bad  the  good  fortune  to  m.eet  an  English  pfiysi- 
cian  at  Paris,  to  whom  he  told  this  deplorable  tale^ 
who  was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  he  not  only  re- 
lieved him  very  h.andsqmeiy,  but  recommended  him 
to  that  noble  pattern  of  unexhausted  benevolence, 
Mrs.  Horner^  who  was  then  on  her  travels,  from  whom 
he  received  ten  guineas,  and  from  some  other  com- 
pany^ with  her^  live  more.— Here^  reader^  if  thou  hast 
a  good  hicart,  v/e  cannot  entertain  thee  better,  than 
by  dr:i\ving  a  true  picture  of  the  generous  lady  j  for 
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Were  benevolence  and  generosity  real  beina-?,  we  are 
^ersuadixl  tbcy  would  act  jnst  like  her  3  with  such  an 
pn?pariii;';  band  wonbd  they  bestow  their  bovinties ;  with 
Juch  nii.nnticpnce  reward  desert  ;  with  such  god-like 
f:6mpax>i()n  cheer  the  aiilicted:  and  just  so  make  all 
liappy  around  thenrj.  B-ut  thou  canst  ibrni  no  adequate 
^idea,  unless  thou  hast  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bf  that  noble  mansion,*  where  beneficence  has  hxed 
'her  seat ;  permit  me»  therefore,  to  transport  thee  thi- 
ther^ to  bless  thy  sight  with  a  delightful  scene.  See 
already  a  neat  and  decent  teraplei  strikes  thine  eye  I 
it  is  she  has  erected  it  to  the  honour  of  her  God  ! 
Thou  art  surprised,  I  see,  to  behold  the  grave  doctor  J 
coming  out  of  his  gilded  chariot,  to  enter  the  sordid 
huts  of  poverty  ;  but  know,  she  has  already  paid  his 
fees  !  See  here,  another  compounding  the  choicest 
drugs  and  medicines  for  a  whole  neighbourhood  ;  it  is 
her  bounty  has  supplied  them  !  Cast  your  eye  the 
other  way,  and  behold  that  company  of  aged  and  de- 
crepit poor  •  they  are  going  to  receive  their  daily 
bread  at  her  tables  1  But  let  us  enter  this  poor  cot- 
tage. See,  here  are  the  holy  scriptures,  and  other 
books  of  pious  instruction  ;  and  bark,  the  child  is 
reading  distinctly  in  one  of  them  1  Her  munificence 
has  bestowed  these  useful  gifts^  and  instilled  instruc-? 
tion  in  that  tender  mind  ! 

Carew  having  returned  to  England,  and  being  in 
the  city  of  Exeter  with  his  v/ife,  after  visiting  his 
old  friends  there^  takes  a -walk  to  Topsham,  about 
three  miles  distant,  leaving  his  wife  in  Exeter.  V/ alk- 
ing  upon  the  quay  there,  enjoying  the  beauties  of  a 

*  The  seat  of- Mrs.  Horner,  at  Ivklbury,  in  Dorsetshire, 
t  The  parish  church,  rebuilt  at  her  expence,  X  An  eminent 
physician,  who  is  allowed  a  constant  iala(i:y  by  her  to  visit  th* 
poof  sipl;  ill  her  n?ic;hboLirhocd.  ' 
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jfine  evening  ;  mcditatins;  no  harm,  nor  suspecting  any 
danger  ;  he  was  accosted  by  Merchant  D — y,  accom- 
panied with  several  captains  of  vessels,  in  some  such 
words  as  these  :  Ha  !  Mr.  Carew,  you  are  come 
at  a  right  time  ;  as  you  came  home  for  your  own 
pleasure,  you  shall  now  go  over  for  mine.'^  They 
then  laid  hands  on  him,  v/ho  found  it  in  vain  to  resist^ 
as  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers  i  he  therefore  de- 
sired to  be  carried  before  some  magistrate,  but  this 
was  not  hearkened  to,  for  they  forced  him  aboard  a 
boat  without  the  presence  or  ai^thority  of  any  officer 
of  justice,  not  so  much  as  suffering  him  to  take  leave 
of  his  wife,  or  acquaint  her  with  his  misfortune, 
though  he  begged  the  favour  almost  with  tears  :  the 
boat  carried  him  on  board  the  Philleroy,  Capt.  Sim- 
monds,  bound  for  America,  with  convicts,  which  then 
lay  off  Powderham  Castle,  waiting  only  for  a  fair  wind. 

Carew  was  no  sooner  put  on  board,  than  he  was 
strictly  searched^  and  then  taken  between  decks, 
where  he  was  ironed  down  with  the  convicts. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  fever  raging 
among  them  ;  and  Carew,  by  being  chained  with 
them  night  and  day,  was  soon  infected,  and  taken 
very  ill ;  however,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  sending 
to  his  wife,  or  any  of  his  friends. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife  not  hearing  from  him, 
and  uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  aban- 
doned herself  to  an  excess  of  gr-leF  ;  she  sought  him  up 
and  down,  at  all  the  houses  of  his  usaal  resort,  but  all 
in  vain,  for  no  news  could  she  gain  of  her  beloved 
husband. 

The  wand  coming  fair,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  soon 
bid  adieu  to  the  English  coasts.  We  need  not  de- 
scribe what  passed  in  Carew's  breast  at  this  time  :  an- 
ger and  grief  prevailed  by  turns^  sometimes  resent- 
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4ent>  for  being  thus  treated  Jked  his  bosom,  ami  he 
■•owed  reverure  :  at  other  times,  ihe  th()\iy;ht3  ot  his 
ieing;  thus  unexpectedly  separated  from  his  country 
.nd  friends,  and  doomed  to  an  i^>;nominious  slavery, 
illed  him  with  sadness  and  melancholy  reflecliotis  ; 
'aowever,  he  had  the  pleasure,  before  it  was  lon^^;,  of 
Tuowing  he  was  not  entirely  deserted  ;  for  Captain 
^Simmonds,  commander  of  the  vessel,  a  humane  com- 
)as5ionale  man,  came  down  between  decks',  soon  after 
|hey  were  under 'sail,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer. 
Tor  he  should  want  for  nothing-  ;  and  thou|;-h  he  had 
^itrict  orders  from  Merchant  D— y  never  to  let  him 
ieturn,  yet,  he  would  be  a  friend  to  him,  and  provide 
lor  him  in  the  best  manner  he  could.    Carew  re- 
Wrned  his  thanks  to  this  generous  and  unexpected 
'benefactor,  in  as  handsome  a  manner  as  he  was  able. 
:    Soon  after  this,  he  had  the  liberty  allowed  hiiii  of 
coming  upon  deck,  where  the  captain  entered  mto 
conversation   with  him,  and  jocosely  asked  if  he 
tbou<;ht  he  should  be  at  home  before  him?  Ha 
generously  replied,  he  thought  he  should,  at  least  he 
would  endeavour  to  be  so. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Carew  spend  his  time,  in  as  agreeable 
a  manner  as  could  be  expected  under  his  present  cir- 
,cumstances;'but,  alas  1  all  our  happiness  is  too  fieeU 
ing,  and  we  scarcely  taste  the  pleasure,  before  it  is 
ravaged  from  us :  and  thus  it  happened  to  our  hero  ;, 
for  they  had  scarcely  been  under  sail  hve  weeks,  be- 
fore the  captain  was  taken  ill,  which  increased  daily, 
with  too  many  fatal  symptoms )  till  at  last  death 
struck  the  deadly  blow  :  but  the  approaches  of  this 
'  grimly  tyrant  were  not  so  dreadful  to  this  good  man, 
'  as  the  thoup:hts  of  the  distress  it  would  occasion  to 
his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  continually  cried  out 
ypon  during  his  illness.    Caiew  bewailed  the  loss  of 
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this  generous  friend_,  with  more  than  outward  sorrow. 
Every  thing  in  the  vessel  was  now  in  confusion,  by 
the  death  bf  the  captain  :  at  length,  the  mate  took 
charge  of  the  vessel,  and  the  captain's  effects;  but 
had  not  long  enjoyed  his  new  honours,  before  he  was 
taken  dangerously  ill,  so  that  the  vessel  was  obliged 
to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  common  sailors,  and  was 
several  times  in  great  danger  of  being  lost.  At  last, 
after  sixteen  weeks  passage,  in  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, they  made  Cape  Charles,  and  then  bore  av/ay  for 
Cape  Henry  :  at  Hampton  they  took  in  a  pilot,  the 
vessel  having  several  times  before  run  upon  the  sands, 
and  was  not  got  off  again  without  great  difficulty  ; 
the  pilot  brought  them  to  Kent  Island,  where  they 
hred  a  gun  ;  and  Harrison,  who  was  now  recovered, 
went  on  shore  at  Annapolis,  and  made  a  bargain  with 
one  Mr.  Delany,  of  that  place,  for  Carew,  as  an  ex- 
pert gardener.  He  was  sent  on  shore,  and  Mr.  De- 
lany asked  him  if  he  understood  gardening  ?  Being 
willing  to  get  out  of  Harrison's  hands,  he  replied  in 
the  aflirmative  ^  but  Mr.  Delany  asking  him  if  he 
could  mow  ?  and  he  answering  in  the  negative 
then  you  are  no  gardener,  replied  Delany,  and  so  re- 
fused to  buy  him.  Then  one  Hilldrop,  who  had 
been  transported  about  three  years  before^  from 
Exeter,  for  horse-stealing,  and  had  married  a  currier's 
widow,  in  Annapolis,  had  a  mind  to  purchase  him, 
but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  price  :  whereupon 
he  was  put  on  board  again,  and  they  sailed  for  Miles's 
lliver.  Here  they  fired  a  gun,  and  the  captain  went 
on  shore  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  men  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  close  shaved,  and  the  women  to  have 
clean  caps  on  :  this  was  scarcely  clone,  before  an 
overseer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  in  Way  River, 
and  several  planters,  came  off  to  buy  :  the  prisoner* 
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iere  all  ordered  upon  deck,  some  of  the  plantors 
•new  Carew  again,  and  cried  out,  "  Is  not  this  the 
'mn  Captain  Froade  brought  over,  and  put  a  pot-hook 
ipon         Yes/'  rephed  Harrison,  ''the  very  same^'' 
a:t  which  they  were  much  surprised,  making  account 
fie  had  been  either  killed  by  the  wild  beasts,  or 
irowned  in  some  river,    ^^Aye,  aye/*  replied  Har^ 
ason.  with  a  great  oath,  "  Fll  take  care  he  shall  not 
\e  at  home  before  me/'    By,  this  time  several  of  the 
prisoners  were  sold;  the  bowl  went  merrily  round> 
md  many  of  the  planters  gave  Carew  a  glass,  but 
'lone  of  them  chose  to  buy  him. 
.    During  this,  Carew  observing  a  great  many  canoes 
land  boats  lying  alongside  the  vessel,  thought  it  not 
impossible  to  make  himself  master  of  one  of  them,  and 
by  that  means  reach  ihe  shore,  where  he  thought  he 
might  conceal  himself,  till  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  getting  off:  though  this  was  a  very  hazardous  at- 
tempt, and,  if  he  was  unsuccessful,  would  expose  him 
to  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage,  and,  probably,  put  it 
out  of  his  power  of  ever  regaining  his  liberty,  yet,  he 
was  resolved  to  venture.    He  recollected  the  com- 
mon maxim,     that  fortune  favours  the  bold  and^, 
therefore,  took  an  opportunity,  just  as  it  grew  dark, 
of  slipping  nimbly  down  the  ship's  side  into  one  of 
the  canoes,  with  whick  he  paddled  with  as  much 
silence  and  expedition  as  possible  towards  the  shore ; 
he  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  noise  he  made,  gave 
the  alarm,  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had  escaped. 
Harrison  immediately  called  out  to  inquire  which  of 
them,  and  where  Carew  was  ;  and  being  told  he  was 
gone  off,  swore,  he  would  rather  have  lost  half  of  the 
prisoners  than  him.  All  hands  were  then  called  upon  to 
pursue;  the  captain  and  planters  left  their  bowl ;  the 
river  was  covered  wdth  canoes,  and  every  thing  was 
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in  confusion.  Carew  was  v/ithin  hearin|^  of  this,  but 
by  plying  his  canoe  well,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
on  shore  before  any  of  them  :  he  immediately  took 
himseif  to  the  woods  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  climbed 
up  into  a  great  tree,  where  he  had  not  been  many 
minutes,  before  he  heard  the  captain,  sailors,  and 
planters,  all  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  the  captain  fretted 
and  stormed,  the  sailors  damned  their  bloods,  and  the 
planters  endeavoured  to  pacify  every  thing,  by  telling 
the  captain  not  to  fear,  for  they  would  have  him  in 
the  morning,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  off. 
He  heard  all  this,  though  not  unmoved,  yet,  without 
taking  notice  of  it :  at  last  finding  their  search  fruit- 
less, the  captain,  sailors,  and  planters  returned,  the 
planters  stiil  assuring  the  captain  they  would  have  him 
in  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  began  to  reflect  upon 
his  present  situation,  which,  indeed,  was  melancholy 
enough,  for  he  had  no  provisions,  was  beset  on  every 
side,  quite  incapable  of  judging  what  to  undertake,  or 
which  course  to  steer  :  however,  he  at  last  resolved 
to  steer  further  up  into  the  woods,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  got  up  another  tree  :  here  he  sat  all 
the  succeeding  day  without  a  morsel  of  food  ;  but 
was  diverted  with  a  great  number  of  squirrels  he  saw 
skipping  from  tree  to  tree.  The  next  day,  towards 
night,  hunger  became  too  powerful,  and  he  was  al- 
most spent  for  want  of  food  :  in  this  necessity  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  5  at  last,  happening  to  espy  a 
planter's  house,  at  some  distance,  he  was  resolved  to 
venture  down  in  the  night,  thinking  he  might  chance 
to  find  food  of  some  sort  about  the  house  j  agreeable 
to  this  resolution,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  going 
into  the  planter's  yard,  to  his  great  joy,  found  th^re 
a  parcel  of  milch  cows  penned  in,  which  he  soon 
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milked  into  tlie  crown  of  his  Lat>  making  a  most  deij^ 
cious  feast,  and  then  retired  to  the  woods  again, 
climbing  into  a  tree,  where  he  passed  tiie  day  much 
more  easy  than  he  had  the  preceding  one.— Having 
found  out  this  method  of  subsisting,  he  proceeded 
forward  in  the  same  manner,  concealing  himself  in  a 
tree  in  the  day-time,  and  travelling  all  the  night, 
milking  the  cows  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity  ; 
and  steering  his  course^  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  to 
Duck^s  Creek. 

On  the  fifth  night  he  heard  the  voices  of  several 
people  near  him,  in  the  woods,  upon  which  he  stepped 
on  one  side,  and  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  till 
they  should  pass  by  ;  when  they  came  near  enough 
to  distinguish  their  words,  he  heard  them  say,  *^vve 
will  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Duck's  Creek,  and 
there  we  shall  certainly  have  him."  He  judged  that 
these  were  some  in  pursuit  of  him,  therefore,  thought 
himself  very  happy  in  having  so  narrowly  escaped 
them. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  he,  being  in  a  tree,  discovered 
a  lone  house,  near  the  skirts  of  the  woods_,  and  saw  all 
the  family,  as  he  supposed,  going  out  to  hoe  tobacco, 
and  the  dog  followirig  them  :  this  was  a  joyful  sight 
to  him,  for  he  had  not  the  two  preceding  nights  met 
with  any  cows,  and  consequently  had  been  without 
food.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  the  family  were 
out  of  sight,  he  came  down  from  the  tree,  and  ventured 
into  the  house,  where  he  found  not  only  to  satisfy 
hi-s  hunger,  but  what  might  be  deemed  luxury  in  his 
present  condition,  for  there  were  jolly  cake,  powell, 
a  sort  of  Indian  corn  bread,  and  good  omani,  which 
is  kidney  beans  ground  with  Indian  corn,  sifted,  then 
put  into  a  pot  to  boil,  and  eat  with  molasses.  See- 
ing so  many  dainties,  he  did  not  hesitate  long,  but, 
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hunger  pressing,  sat  down  and  eat  the  omani,  witL  a^i 
much  composure  as  if  he  had  been  invited  thereto  by  ' 
the  owner  of  it  3  and  knowing;  that  hunger  and  ne-. 
cessity  are  bound  by  no  lav/s  of  honour,  he  took  th^ 
liberty  of  borrowing  the  jolly  cake,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  the  tree  with  his  booty. 

Being  thus  stocked  with  provisions,  he  made  th§ 
best  of  his  way  to  Ogle-Town  that  night,  and  so  tQ 
Old -Town.     In  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day,  he  came  in  sight  of  Duck*s  Creek  ;  but 
being  afraid  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pur^- 
siiers,  he  strikes  «a  great  way  into  the  woods,  towarcf? 
Tuck-Hoe,  where  staying  all  the  day  in  a  tree,  h§ 
came  back  again,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  Duck*^ 
Creek :  as  soon  as  he  came  here,  he  runs  to  the 
water-side  to  see  for  a  canoe,  but  found  them  all 
chained :  he  immediately  set  himself  about  breaking 
fihe  chain,  but  found  it  too  strong,  and  ail  his  endea.? 
vours  to  break  it  in  vain.    Never  was  man  moT§ 
thunderstruck  than  he  was  now,  just  at  the  time  whe^ 
he  expected  to  be  out  of  danger,  to  meet  with  so  uur 
foreseen  and  insurmountable  an  obstacle :  he  knew 
there  was  no  way  of  escaping,  but  by  passing  the 
river  Delaware,  but  could  thing  of  no  method  of  ef.: 
fecting  it.    Several  hours  did  he  pass  in  this  agitation  , 
of  mind  ;  sometimes  he  had  a  mind  to  try  his  strength 
in  swimming,  but  the  river  being  so  wide,  he  thought 
he  should  not  reach  the  opposite  shore    at  last,  re^ 
fleeting  what  one  of  his  ancestors  had  done  in  swiniv 
ming  a  horse  over  Teignmouth-Bar,  and  seeing  some 
horses  grazing  thereabout,  he  attempted  passing  t\m 
Delaware  in  that  manner  ;  for  let  the  worst  happen^ 
he  thought  death  preterable  to  slavery :  being  thus 
resolved,  he  soon  catches  one  of  the  korses,  and 
making  a  sort  of  bridle  with  his  haadker(^hief,  brjiqgi 
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the  horse  to  ihe  water-side ;  be  walked  for  some  ihUe 
dti  the  banks,  looking  for  a  proper  place  to  enter  the 
horse,  at  last  espying  a  little  stream,  which  ran  into 
the  great  river  Delaware,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
Stid  preyed  very  earnestly  to  God  to  assist  him  in  the 
dangerous  attempt,  that  he  might  once  more  see  his 
dear  wife  and  country  ;  then  stripping  himself,  and 
lying  his  frock  and  trowsers  about  his  shoulders^ 
fflounted  the  horse,  and  putting  him  forward  a  little, 
the  horse  lost  his  footing,  and  in  this  manner  he 
kunched  out  into  the  river  Delaware.  The  horse 
r>norted  and  neighed  to  his  companions,  but  made  to 
the  opposite  shore  with  all  the  strength  he  could* 
Mr*  Carew  did  not  imagine  the  horse  would  be  able 
to  teach  it,  but  proposed  to  save  himself  by  swimming 
"when  the  hofse  failed^  the  river  being  three  miles 
over  ;  however,  contrary  to  his  expectations^  the 
horse  reached  the  shore,  but  finding  no  place  to  land, 
it  being  a  sandy  mud,  was  obliged  t6  swim  him  some 
time  along  the  shore,  till  he  came  to  a  little  creek, 
^'hich  the  horse  swimming  into>  soon  got  sure  footing, 
to  the  great  joy  of  our  hero,  who,  dismounting,  fell 
an  his  knees  to  return  thanks  3  then  turning  to  the 
horse^  kissed  him,  tellin?;  him  he  must  now  turn 
tjUaker  as  well  as  himself,  and  let  him  go  into  the 
Woods. 

Tlio  first  house  he  came  to  was  a  miller's,  whose 
Vvife  came  out,  and  asked  him  frorn  whence  be  came  ? 
He  told  her  from  the  Havannah,  from  whence  he  had 
been  released  by  an  e>c change  of  prisoners,  and  was 
flow  going  home.  The  good  Woman  pitied  him 
fnuchj,  and  told  him  he  looked  very  melancholy  ;  but 
the  husband  coming  in^  said  he  believed  he  was  an 
irighman  ;  this  lit  denied,  averring,  he  was  of  the 
Vfe«t  of  England  ;  eo  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  that 


country  money,  and  a  mug  of  rum,  which  he  drink- 
ing greedily,  being  very  thirsty,  threw  him  into  a 
violent  fever,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  where  he  lay  sick  for  three  or  four 
days.  From  hence  he  goes  to  Newcastle,  where  he 
raised  contributions  From  several  gentlemen,  as  he  had 
done  before,  but  not  under  the  same  name.  From 
hence  to  Castile,  Brandy  wine  Ferry,  Chester,  and 
Derby,  where  he  got  relief  from  the  same  name  miU 
ler  where  Mr.  Whitfield  was,  when  he  was  there  be- 
fore, and  lodged  at  the  same  house,  but  took  care  to 
disguise  himself,  so  as  not  to  be  known  :  here  he  got 
a  pass  from  the  justice,  as  a  sick  man,  bound  to  Bos- 
ton. From  hence  he  goes  to  Philadelphia,  Buck's 
County,  and  over  a  ferry  into  the  New  Jerseys,  and 
away  to  Burlington  arid  Amboyne,  so  to  Trent  Town, 
in  Staten  Island;  hence  to  Brunswick,  where  he  got 
relief  from  Mr.  Matthews,  the  miller,  who  treated 
him  so  hospitably  the  first  time  he  was  there,  but  who 
did  not  know  him  again  now.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Elizabeth  Town,  Long  Island,  and  New 
York,  and  from  thence  to  New  London,  where  he 
chanced  to  see  the  captain  who  had  taken  him  hom.e 
before,  but  he  avoided  him.  From  New  London  he 
proceeds  to  Groten,  where  he  got  a  twenty-shilling 
bill  from  one  Mr.  Goyf,  and  several  other  half-crown 
bills  from  other  people.  He  then  inquired  his  way 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  his  landlord,  where  he  quartered, 
v/ent  with  him  about  two  miles  of  the  way,  when 
they  chanced  to  fall  into  the  company  of  some  drovers, 
who  were  driving  a  num.ber  of  bullocks,  for  the  use 
of  some  privateers  who  lay  at  Rhode  Island. 

Coming  into  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Carew  was 
surprised  at  the  grandeur  of  it;  and  seeing  a  green 
hilL  at  the  end  of  the  o;reat  street,  muph  like  Glas^ 
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>:(;ilbury  Torr,  lie  goes  up  it,  and  bad  a  most  beautiful 
\  pmspect  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  it,  where  was 

f)kced  the  mast  of  a  ship,  with  pullies  to  draw  up  a 
ighted  barrel  of  tar,  to  alarm  the  countty,  in  case  of 
1;  atl  invasioii.    Going  down  the  hill  again,  he  met  two 
;  trammers,  a  serjeant,  and  several  soldiers  and  marines^ 
i  who  were>  by  beat  of  drum^  proclaitning  that  all  the 
I  tavern  and  shopkeepers  might  credit  the  soldiers  and 
^  l¥iarines,  to  a  certain  value.    Some  of  the  soldiers 
t  presently  knew  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  along 
:  \^ith  them  to  one  Mother  Passmore's,  a  house  of  ren=. 
I  dezvous,  \vhere  they  were  very  merry  together  ; 
1  while  they  were  drinking,  in  came  Captain  Sharp> 
j  who  Comimanded  them,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  our 
j  hero*s  •       What,  Mr.  Carew/'  cries  the  captain,  in 
I  ft  surprise,      v/ho  could  think  of  seeing  you  here  ? 
I   When  did  you  see  m.y  brother  ?'*       I  saw  him,''  re- 
I  plied  he,     about  six  months  ago,  but  his  lady  is 
\  ^kadv'*       Is  she  so  ?"  said  the  captain,  *'  I  have  heard 
I  nothing  of  it/'    The  captain  having  asked  him  several 
!  f)ther  questions,  treated  him  very  handsomely,  and 
-  rpi  him  some  time  at  his  own  charge  ;  but  his  heart 
wing  to  see  his  native  country,  he  once  more  re- 
w-ved  to  ship  himself  for  old  England  ;  accordingly 
he  determined  to  go  on  board  the  London,  a  new 
!^^>  commanded  by  Captain  Bowling  ;  but  Captain 
p  persuaded  him  to  go  with  Captain  Ball,  in  the 
)  Mary  ;  he  accordingly  agreed  for  his  voyage, 
1  nothing  material  happening  in  their  passage,  ar- 
r  ved  at  King-Road,  and  the  next  tide  up  to  the  quay 
Cit  Bristol  ;  and  having  moored  the  vessel,  the  crew 
:  ^J)e\nt  the  night  on  shore  with  their  jolly  landladies. 
^      The  h^xt  morning,  early,  they  got  on  board,  and 
r^t)ori  after  came  the  captain,  with  some  Bristol  mer* 
\  i'j^ants  :  the  captain  gave  Carew  a  bill  on  his  brother, 
I  3 
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who  lived  at  Topsbam  •  which  having  received,  he 
soon  turned  his  back  on  Bristol. 

Carew  havino;  left  Bristol,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  BridgewatQr,  and  From  thence  to  Taunton,  and  so 
to  Exeter,  supporting  his  travelling  expences  by  his 
ingenuity.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Exeter,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  hou^.e  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, where  he  expected  to  hear  some  news  of  his 
wife;  but  going  through  East-gate,  he  was  met  by 
two  gentlemen,  who  immediately  cried  out,  here's 
our  old  friend  Carew  :  they  then  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  took  him  back  to  the  Oxford  Inn,  where  they 
inquired,  where  he  had  been  this  long  time  ?  He 
acquainted  them  in  what  manner  he  had  been  carried 
to  Maryland;  he  likewise  informed  them  of  Captain 
Simmond's  death,  and  the  vessel  had  been  taken  intr* 
port  by  Harrison,  the  mate,  who  was  afterwards 
drowned,  in  company  with  some  planters,  in  Talbot 
River. 

Fame  having  soon  sounded  the  arrival  of  our  hero, 
through  every  street  in  Exeter,  several  gentlemen, 
flocked  to  the  Oxford  Inn  to  visit  him,  and  amongst 
the  rest  Merchant  Davey  :  What,  have  you  found 
your  way  home  again  ?"  says  the  merchant,  YeS;, 
yes,"  replied  he,  '*as  you  sent  me  over  for  your 
pleasure,  I  am  come  back  for  my  own  which  made 
the  gentlemen  laugh  very  heartily.  The  merchant 
then  asked  him  several  questions  about  Captain  Sim- 
monds  and  Harrison,  where  he  left  the  vessel,  and  if 
he  had  been  sold.  ^'No,  no/'  replied  he,  I  took 
care  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  they  had  struck  a 
bargain  for  me  ;  and  as  to  the  vessel,  I  left  her  in 
Miles's  River.'*  The  gentlemen  could  not  help  be- 
ing surprised  at  his  ingenuity  and  expedition,  in  thus 
getting  home  twice  before  the  vessel  which  carried 
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him  out :  and  I>IciThant  Davcy  proposed  makin^r  a 
collection  for  him,  and  be^un  it  himself  with  h^^lt"-a- 
crown :  having  received  a  liandsome  contribution,  he 
returned  the  gentlemen  thanks,  and  took  his  leave, 
being  impatient  to  hear  of  bis  wife :  he,  thereiore, 
c;oes  to  his  usual  quarters,  Kitty  Finnimore's,  in 
Castle  lane,  where  he  occasioned  no  little  terror  to  his 
landlady  :  she  verily  believed  it  to  bo  his  ghost,  as  she 
heard  he  was  certainly  dead  ;  however,  our  hero 
soon  convinced  lier  he  was  flesh  and  blood  :  he  then 
inquired  when  she  heard  from  his  wife  ?  who  informed 
him,  to  his  great  joy,  that  both  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  there  a  few  days  before,  and  were  gone  towards 
Newton- Bushel  j  but  they  had  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  seeing  him  again,  as  they  thought  hitn  dead. 
'  Though  it  was  then  night,  our  hero,  impatient  of  see- 
ing his  wife  and  daughter,  set  forwards  for  Nevvton- 
Bushel,  and  going  directly  to  his  usual  quarters,  he 
found  them  all  in  bed,  therefore  called  out  to  the 
woman  of  the  house^  and  his  wife  hearing  his  voice, 
immediately  leaped  out  of  bed,  crying  out,  it  was  her 
Bampfylde  ;  a  light  was  then  struck  with  as  much 
expedition  as  possible,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
came  down  to  meet  him^  with  the  utmost  transports 
pf  joy. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  went  and  paid  his  respects  to  vSir  Thomas 
Carew,  at  Hackum,  where  they  w^ere  received  with 
great  kindness  :  and  Sir  Thomas  told  him,  if  he  would 
forsake  the  m.endicant  order,  he  would  take  care  to 
provide  for  him  and  his  family.  He  returned  Sir 
Thomas  a  great  many  thanks,  but  declared,  that  as 
he  had  entered  himself  into  the  mendicant  order, 
he  was  resolved  to  continue  therein  as  long  as  ho 
lived)  but  hopedj  if  any  accident  happened  to  bin  . 


he  would  extend  his  goodness  to  his  dear  wife  and 
daughter. 

It  v/as  about  this  time,  that  one  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonages in  the  kingdom  being  at  Bath,  Carew  was 
drawn  thither  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  her, 
but  with  more  advantage  indeed  to  himself,  than  most 
others  reaped  from  it  5  for  making  himself  as  much  an 
Hanoverian  as  he  could  in  dress,  &c.  he  presented  a 
petition  to  her  as  an  unfortunate  person  of  that  couu'- 
try,  and  had  from  her  a  very  princely  benefaction. 

Some  time  after  this,  \Squire  Morris,  who  succeeded 
to  the  fine  seat  and  estate  of  Sir  William  Morrice, 
near  Launceston  in  Cornwall^  coming  to  reside  there, 
and  hearing  much  talk  of  Mr.  Carew,  was  very  desi- 
rous of  seeing  him ;  and  he  happening  to  come  soon 
after  into  that  neighbourhood,  some  of  the  servants, 
v/ho  kn€w  their  master'-  i^c  i;..vuons,  chancing  to  see 
him,  conducted  him  into  the  house,  and  shewed  him 
into  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  Morrice  was  with  a  large 
company  of  friends.  Carew  was  made  very  welcome, 
and  the  company  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
with  him  ;  during  which,  Mr.  Morrice  very  nicely 
examined  every  feature  in  his  countenance,  and  at  last 
declared,  that  he  would  lay  any  wager  that  he  should 
know  him  again,  come  in  what  shape  he  would,  so  as 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  him.  One  of  the  company 
took  Mr.  Morrice  up,  and  a  wager  was  laid,  that 
Mr.  Carew  should  do  it  within  such  a  limited  time. 
This  being  agreed  upon,  Carew  took  his  leave.  He 
began  immediately  to  meditate  in  what  shape  he 
should  be  able  to  deceive  the  circumspection  of  Mr. 
Morrice  ;  and  within  a  few  days  came  to  the  house, 
and  endeavoured,  in  two  or  three  different  shapes,  and 
with  as  many  different  tales,  to  obtain  charity  from 
Mr.  Morrice,  but  he,  remembering  bis  wager,  would 


"ibearken  to  none.    At  last,  understanding  that  Mr. 
Morrice  was  to  go  out  a  hunting  one  morning,  with 
several  of  the  company  who  were  present  when  the 
wager  was  laid,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  neat  old  wo- 
iinan,  and  |3lacing  himself  in  the  road  Mr.  Morrice 
was  riding-  along,  all  of  a  sudden  he  fell  down,  and 
counterfeited  all  the  distortions  of  the  most  violent 
fits  in  such  a  terrible  manner,  that  Mr.  Morrice  was 
\  greatly  arFected  with  the  poor  creature's  condition  ; 
ordering  his  servants  to  get  down  and  assist  her,  stay- 
ing himself  till  she  was  brought  a  little  to  herself, 
'  then  gave  hdr  a  piece  of  money,  and  ordered  one  of 
,  the  servants  to  shew  her  to  his  house,  that  she  might 
'i'  have  some  refreshment  there  ;  but  Carew  having  ob- 
tained  what  he  desired,  Rung  off  the  old  woman^  and 
discovers  himself  to  Mr.  Morrice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
;  company,  wishing  them  all  a  good  morrow ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Morrice  owned  he  had  fairly  lost  his  wager. 

Carew  rem.ained  daring  the  time  at  Brickleigh, 
:  .  news  arriving  every  day^,  of  the  progress  of  the 
rd  ^  -i:  insatiable  curiosity,  which  had  always 
act  ast,  prompted  him  to  go  and  see  the  arm.y 

of  IL:  :  he,  therefore,  taking  leave  of  his  wife 

and  di.  ,  liter,  though  they  entreated  him  with  tears 
not  to  go  to  the  north,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Edinburgh. 

Here  Carew  met  the  rebels_,  but  having  no  mind  to 
join  them,  he  pretended  to  be  verv  sick  and  lame  ; 
however,  he  accosted  them  with,  God  bless  you, 
noble  gentlemen!'*  and  the  rebels  moving  on  to 
Carlisle,  he  hopped  after  them,  and  from  thence  to 
Manchester,  and  here  had  a  sight  of  the  pretender's 
son,  and  other  commanders.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied theriii  to  Derby,  where  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  comjng  to  fight  theiTi  ;  upon  which  their 


roiirage  iailing,  thougli  the  pretender's  son  was  for 
fighting,  they  retreated  back  to  Carlisle,  upon  which 
he  thought  it  time  to  leave  them,  and  hopped  home- 
ward on  his  crutches,  taking  care  to  change  his  note 
to  '*'God  bless  King  George,  and  the  brave  Duke 
William 

Coming  into  Bristol,  he  accidentally  met  one  Mr. 

P  ,  an  apothecary,  who  had  formerly  known  him 

at  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  Devon  5  Mr.  P  was  very 

glad  to  see  him,  and  took  him  to  a  tavern,  where  he 
treated  him  very  handsomely,  and  then  sent  for  his 
wife,  sister,  and  other  friends,  to  come  and  see  him  : 
they  were  all  highly  pleased  to  see  a  man  they  had 
heard  so  much  of,  and  after  spending  some  hours  very 
merrily  with  him,  they  would  have  him  try  his  for- 
tune in  that  city,  but  to  take  care  of  the  mint. 
Accordingly  he  goes  away  to  a  place  of  rendezvous  of 
the  mendicant's  in  Temple  street,  and  there  equips 
himself  in  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes,  then  goes  upon 
the  Exchange  as  a  supercargo  of  a  ship,  called  the 
Dragon,  which  had  been  burnt  by  lightning,  off  the 
Lizard  Point.  By  this  story  he  raised  a  very  hand- 
some contribution  of  the  merchants  and  captains  of 
vessels,  it  being;  well-known  that  such  a  ^hip  had  been 
burnt  in  the  manner  he  described.  He  then  returned 
to  his  friend  Mr.  P  ,  the  apothecary,  and  knock- 
ing; at  the  door,  asked  if  he  was  at  home.  Upon 

which,  Mr.  P          comes  forth,  and  not  knowing 

him  again  in  his  supercargo's  dress,  made  him  a  very 
low  bow,  and  desired  him  to  walk  in.  Carev/  asked 
him  if  he  had  some  very  fine  salve,  for  that  he  had 
met  with  an  accident,  and  burnt  his  elbow.  Upori 

which,    Mr.  P          runs  behind  the  counter,  and 

reaches  down  a  pot  of  salve,  desirini^,  with  a  great 
deal  of  complaisance,  the  favour  of  looking  at  his  el- 
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pnw.    Fie  then  discovered  liiinself,  \Tliich  occasion(^d 

m  little  diversion  to  Mr.  P  and       fanuiy,  who 

irnade  him  very  welcome. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  in  a  m  >rning  gown, 
-^jicting  the  madman,  and  carried  it  so  far  as  to  address 

^himself  to  all  the  posts  in  the  street,  as  if  they  were 
frsaints,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  a  fervent^, 

:;though  distracted  manner,  to  heaven,  and  making  use 
r;of  so  many  extravagant  gestures,  that  he  astonished 

fthe  whole  city.    Going  through  Castle-street,  he  met 

the  Rev.  Mr.  B  e,  a  minister  in  that  place,  whom 

Ihe  accosted  with  his  arms  thrown  round  him  ;  and  in- 
fsisted,  in  a  raving  manner,  that  he  should  tell  him  who 
([•was  the  father  of  the  morning  star  ?  which  frightened 
J  the  parson  so  much,  that  he  took  to  his  heels  and  run 
ffoT  it,  he  running  after  him,  until  he  had  taken  shel- 
I  ter  in  a  house- 

I  /Mr.  Carew  returning  to  town,  and  hearir^g  a  cha- 
inty  serinoa  was  to  be  preached  by  a  Right  Rev. 
j  Bishop,  resolved  to  attend  as  a  poor  miserabJe  cripple, 
I  not  doubting  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  public  be- 
:  nevolence.    The  learned  prelate,  whose  text  was — 
From  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be 
required,"  not  on!  v  called  aloud  from  the  pockets  of 
the  wealthy,  but  also  for  the  exertion  of  those  natural 
abilities,  that  heaven  endowed  any  one  with  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.    With  such  energy  did  this  pious  di- 
vine press  home  his  arguments,  that  Carew,  who  was 
all  attention,  could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  them. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  absorbed  in  medijiation  : 
the  discourse  he  heard,  had  penetrated  effectually. 
He  reflected  how  idly  he  had  spent  the  prime  of  liie  5 
that  the  good  education  heaven  had  vouchsafed  him, 
'he  had  only  made  use  of  to  disgrace  his  name — bring 
sorrow  to  his  relations,  and,  with  more  faaility,  deceiv/Jf 
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and  plunder  his  fellow-creatures.  These  co2:Uati(3ns  sa 
continually  wrought  in  him,  that  recovering  from  a  se- 
vere illness  they  threw  him  into,  he  took  the  resolutioa 
of  resigning  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  Writing,  therefore, 
to  Coleman  to  hasten  to  London,  it  was  there  concluded 
to  call  a  general  assembly  ;  which  being  met,  he  de- 
clared his  fixed  purpose,  in  imitation  of  Charles  V.  to 
quit  his  government,  and  advised  them  to  choose  the 
most  deserving  amongst  them  ;  that  they  should  ever 
liave  his  sincere  affection  and  good  wishes  ;  but  for 
himself,  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  all  arguments  to 
th-3  contrary  would  be  useless.  The  assembly  finding 
Iiim  determined,  reluctantly  acquiesced  ;  and  he  de- 
parted amidst  the  applauses  and  sighs  of  his  subjects. 

We  are  no  longer  to  behold  him  as  concerned  with 
mendicants,  to  the  joy  of  his  wife  and  daughter  :  the 
former  of  whom  had  by  this  time  such  an  ascendancy 
over  her  loving  landlord,  that  his  passion  was  visible  to- 
every  one  ;  it  was,  therefore,  time  to  finish  that  bad- 
ness. Accordingly,  late  one  evening,  as  he  was  de- 
claring the  vehemence  of  his  love  to  her  on  his  knees, 
in  the  parlour^  the  husband,  who  was  thought  out  of 
town,  suddenly,  with  his  friend  Coleman,  entering 
the  room,  seized  him,  and  with  his  drawn  sword, 
threatened  to  mn  him  through.  Excuses,  prayers,  and 
promises,  were  vainly  used  with  the  enraged  husband, 
till  Mr.  Coleman,  by  seeming  force,  got  away  the 
sword,  making  him  promise  to  defer  the  matter  till 
it  could  be  discussed  in  the  morning,  and  himself 
would  sit  up  with  the  poor  gentleman,  and  try  if  no 
means  might  be  hit  upon  to  end  the  business.  ThiS' 
was  at  length  c(Hiiplied  with  :  the  angry  man  and  wife, 
retiring,  and  sleeping,  for  appearance  sake,  in  different 
beds.  And  two  bottles  oF  wine  being  put  on  the  ta- 
ble^ the  other  two  sat  dowa  to  negociation.  After 
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long  consultation,  Mr.  Coleman  proposed,  as  he  un- 
derstood the  house  and  furniture  were  his,  as  the  least 
he  coukl  do  for  such  an  injury^  to  convey  the  same  to 
Mr.  Moore^  on  stopping  all  proceedings.  This  he 
did  not  rightly  relish,  but  being  convinc^ed  how,  in 
case  of  excommunication,  frequently  the  consequence 
of  crim.  con.  he  must  not  hope  to  call  in  his  money^ 
he  agreed  to  the  proposal.  In  the  morning  a  lawyer 
was  sent  for,  the  business  finished,  and  the  enamoretto 
retired,  determined  to  recover  his  loss  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, from  those  whose  misfortune  compelled  to  seek 
his  friendship. 

Our  adventurer  now  speculated  in  tl)e  lottery,  and 
buying  nine  tickets,  oiie  came  up  50001.  two  lOOOl. 
each,  and  one  20l.  Mushed  with  success,  he  tried 
the  next  year  the  sam.e  number,  and  one  was  lOOOl. 
nnd  one  50l.  He  tried  the  third  time,  and  out  of  the 
v'me  two  were  of  50l.  the  fourth  year  all  nine  were 
blanks.  Perceiving  fortune  no  longer  favoured  him, 
he  would  tempt  her  no  further  5  and  finding  the  air  of 
the  town  not  rightly  to  agree  with  him,  and  h.iving 
by  this  time  made  his  circumstances  quite  easy,  he  re- 
tired in  the  western  parts  to  a  neat  purchase  he  made, 
and  there  ended  his  days,  beloved  and  esteem.ed  by  all  ; 
leaving  his  daughter  (his  wife  dying  some  time  before 
him)  a  genteel  fortune,  who  since  was  married  to  a 
neighbouring  young  gentleman  ;  and  by  the  sweetness 
of  her  behaviour,  and  amiableness  of  her  character,  is 
a  blessing  to  herself,  a  pattern  to  her  acquaintance,  and 
an  honour  to  his  family. 
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A  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

(sANT  LANGUAGE  USED  BY  THE  MENDIGANTS. 


Ahramy  naked,  without  clothes,  or  scarcely  enough 
to  cover  the  nakedness. — Amh'ulextery  one  that  goes 
snacks  in  gaming  with  both  parties  ;  also  a  lawyer 
that  takes  fees  of  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  at  once. — 
Auterrij  a  church  ;  also  married. — Autem-lawler,  a 
preacher  or  parson  of  any  sect. — Autem-cacklers,  Au- 
tern  prickearSy  dissenters  of  any  denomination. — Au- 
tem-dlvers,  church  pickpockets  3  but  otteu  used  for 
church\'^'ardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  sidesmen,  and 
others  who  have  the  management  of  the  poor's  money. 

Back'd,  dead^^ — Balsam y  money. —  Bandog,  a  bai- 
liff^ or  his  follower  ;  a  serjeant,  or  his  yeoman  ;  also 
a  fierce  mastiff, ^ — Barker^  a  salesman's  servant  that 
walks  before  the  shop,  and  cries     cloaks,  coats,  or 
gowns ; — -what  d'ye  buy.'' — Barnacle^  a  good  job,  or 
a  snack  easily  got. — Barnacles^  the  irons  wore  in  gaols 
by  felons. — Bantincr,  an  ox. — Bauhee,  an  halfpenny. 
— Beard  ^splitter ,    a  whoremaster-beck,  or  harmeu- 
beclc  ;  a  beadle. — A  Ben,  a  foolish  fellow. — Bene- 
darhmens^  a  good  night. — -Bigawast,  get  you  hence, 
begone. — Bi/igornoT't,  a  female  drunkaud,  a  she  brandy - 
drinker. — Black  tox,  a  lawyer. — ^/a'c/c-/;zaz£?5/New-^ 
castle,  from  whence  the  coals  are  brought. — Black- 
spy,  the  devil. — Blind-cheekSy  the  breach — Blower^ 
a  mistress     also  a  whore* — Bluffer,  a  host,  or  inn- 
keeper, or  victualler. — BonCy  to  apprehend,  seize,  take, 
or  arrest. — Bordc,  a  shilling. — Bouncing  cheat,  a  bot- 
tle.— Brackct-jacCj    tigly,    homely^  ill-favoured.- — 
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j  Buck's-face,  a  cuckold. — Bi{fe,d.  dog. — BulVs-cye^z 
ciovjn.—Bungy  a  purse,  pocket,  or  fob. — Burr,  a 
hanger-on,  or  dependant. 

Callt%  a  cloak,  or  2;own. — Camesa^  a  shirt,  or  shift. 
—Carik,  dumb. —  Cannikeny  the  plap^ue. — Cap,  to 
swear. — Captain  Queernahs,  a  fellow  in  poor  clothes, 
shabby. —  Caravan^  a  good  round  s>um  of  money  about 
f  a  man. — CasCy  a  house^  shop,  or  warehouse. — Caster y 
I  a  cloak. — Cow- handed,  awkward,  not  dexterous,  rea- 
dy, or  nimble. — Chanticleer,  a  cock. — ChateSy  the 
gallows.- — Chatts,  lice. — Chife,  a  knife,  hie,  or  saw, 
« — Clank,  a  silver  tankard. —  Coach-wheel,  or  a  fore 
coach-wheely  half  a  crown  3  a  hind  coach-wheely  a 
crown,  or  live-shilling  piece. — Cobblccolter ,  2l  turkey. 
— Colquarron,  a  man's  neck. — Commission,  a  shirt. 
~C  fortahle  impudcncey  a  wife. — Costard,  the 
head. — Cow's-lahy,  a  calf. — CrachmanSy  hedges. — 
Croker,  a  groat,  or  four- pence. — Croppen,  the  tail  of 
any  ihir]g.~CucnmLerSy  taylors. — CussiUy  a  man. — 
Culpy  a  kick,  or  blow. — Cups  hot,  drunk. 

DacCy  two-pence. — "Bagy  a  gun. — Damhe^y  a  ras- 
cal.— Dancers^  stairs. — DarkmanSy  night, — Dash,  a 
tavern-drawer.— --i)a2^^e,  a  bribe,  or  reward  for  secret 
service. — DecuSy  a  crown. — Degen,  a  sword. — Dim- 
lermort,  a  pretty  wench. — DrumbeloiVy  a  dull  heavy 
fellow. 

Facer y  a  bumper  without  lip  room. — Famlles,  rings. 
^Famms,  hands. — Fastner,  a  warrant. — Ferret,  a 
pawnbroker,  or  tradesman  that  sells  goods  to  young 
spendthrifts,  upon  trust,  at  excessive  rates,  and  then 
hunts  them  without  mercy,  and  often  throws  them  in- 
to a  gaol,  where  they  perish  for  his  debt. — Flag,  a 
^vo2Lt." Flashy  a  peruke,  orperriwig. — Flicker,  a  drink- 
ing-glass. — Flicking,  to  cut,  cutting  ;  as,  ^flick  me 
some  ponea  and  cassan  :  cut  me  some  bread  and  cheese. 
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~Fi'uey  the  recorder  of  London,  or  any  other  town. — 
Flyers y  slices. — Froglanders,  Dutchmen . — Frum  m  a- 
gemtiid,  choaked_,  strangled,  or  hanged.— J^z/rr/zezz, 
aMermen. 

Gariy  a  mouth. — Ganiis^  the  lips. —  Gaoler's  coach, 
a  hm^lQ.—Gentry'Cove^  a  gentleman. — Gage,  a  pot, 
or  pipe. — George,  a  half-crown  piece. — Gigger,  a 
door. — Glaziers  J  eyes. — Glim,  a  dark  lantern  ;  a 
lire — Glimfenclerty  hand-irons. — Glimstick,  candle- 
stick.— Gi^een  hag,  a  \2iwyex.—Gra7inan-gold,  old 
hoarded  coin. — Grig,  a  farthing. — GroperSy  blind  men. 
— Gutter- lane y  the  throat. 

Half-nab,  at  a  venture,  unsight  unseen,  hit  or  miss. 
- — Half- board,  sixpence. — Haws,  breeches. — Hamlet, 
a  high  constable. — Hanktel,  a  silly  fellow^  a  mere  cods- 
head. — HaSe/i-kelderj  Jack  in  the  box,  the  child  in 
the  v/omb,  or  a  health  to  it. — Harman,  b.  constable. 
—  Harmons,  the  stocks. — Hatmanbeck,  a  beadle.— 
Hawk,  a  sharper. — Hazle-gokl,  to  beat  a  man  with  a 
hazle  stick,  or  plant. — Hearingcherts,  ears. — Heaver^ 
the  breast. — Helly  the  place  where  the  taylors  lay  up 
their  cabbage,  or  remnants,  which  are  sometimes  very 
large. — Hempen-ividow,  one  whose  husband  was 
hanged. — Hen/right,  whose  commanders  and  officers 
are  absolutely  sv/ayed  by  their  wives. — Fligh  tidcy 
when  the  pocket  is  full  of  money. — Hocus,  disguised 
in  liquor,  drunk. —  Hodmendots,  snails  in  their  shells. 
~Hog-grubber,  a  close-tisted,  narrow-souled,  sneeking 
fellow'. — Hop  merchant  y  a  dancing  master. — Hunt- 
box,  a  pulpit. — Hummer,  a  great  lie,  rapper. — Hums^ 
persons  at  church. — Hushylour,  a  jobe  or  guinea. — 
Huluerhead,^  silly,  foolish  fellow. — Hunipty  dumpiy, 
ale  boiled  v/ith  brandy. 

Jack-adandy,  a  little  impertinent  insignificant  {"e]- 
low .—Jack-a'dams,  a  focL — Jack-in-o-box,  a  sharper, 
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or  cheat. — Jack- at -pinch,  a  poor  hackney  parson. — 
Jacobites^  d\2ime,  or  collar  shirts. — Jarhc,  2.  seal.— 
Jet,  a  lawyer.' — Autemjet,  a  parson. — Iron  doullet,^ 
prison. — Iichla?id,  Scoliand. — Jiiclirum,  a  license. 

A  hob  hen,  or  a  Irownvuinken,  a  oood  br  v/ell -fur- 
nished house. — Ken,  a  hoase — Kicks,  breeches.— 
Kill  devil,  rm-n.—Kinchi/iy  a  little  chM—Kings 
pictures,  money. 

Laced  mutton,  a  woman. — Lag,  water  j  al^o  las^ 
— Lad-a-dudsy  a  buck  ,  of  clothes. — Lamb-skin  -  : 
the  judges  of  several  courts^ — ^Lansprisad': 
comes  into  company  with  tw^-pence  in  his  po  j 
j4  dark  lantern,  the  servant  or  agent  that  receives  .  -  - 
bribe  at  court. — Libben,  a  private  dwelling  house. — 
Libbege,  a  hed.—Lifter,  a  crutch.— Lightmans,  the 
day,  or  day  break. — Little  Barlary,  Wapping.— Li«^ 
of  the  told  author^  a  dram  of  brandy.-— Loapec^,  run 
away  :   he  loap'd  up  the  dancers,  whipt  up  stairs. — • 
Loge,  a  watch. — Louse-trap,  a  comb. — Loiv  tide, 
when  there  is  no  money  in  a  man's  pocket. 

Minniquin^Ti  dw?LT^,  or  diminutive  fellow, — Maun- 
derSj  beggars. — Mundering  broth,  scolding. — MeggSy 
guineas.- — Melt,  to  spend  money. — Millclapper,  a 
woman's  tongue. — Mist,  a  contraction  of  commission  ; 
signifying  a  shirty  smock,  or  sheet.— Mishtopper,  a 
coat,  or  petticoat. — Moabites,  Serjeants,  bailiffs,  and 
their  crew. — Mootl  cursery  a  link-boy. — Mower,  a, 
cow. — Muck,  money vfe2L\\)[i.— Mutton- monger ,  lo- 
ver of  women. — MuttQn  in  long  coats,  women. — A 
leg  of  mutton  in  a  silk  stocking,  a  woman's  leg. 

Nab,  a  hat,  cap,  or  head  ;  also  a  coxcomb. — Ne'er 
a  face  but  his  own,  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket. — Nim 
givimer,  a  doctor^  surgeon',  or  apothecary. — Nubliyig 
cheats,  the  gallows. — Nutcrackers,  the  pillory. 

Oak^  a  rich  man,  of  good  substance  and  credit.— 
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Ogles,  eyes. — Rum  ogles,  fine^  bright,  clear,  piercing 
eyes. — One  in  ten,  a  parson. 

Panuniy  bread. — Panter^  a  heart. — Pantler,  a  but- 
ler.— Peeper,  a  looking-glass.— Pt^^er,  a  portmanteau, 
cloak-bag. — Peg  tantnnns,  (as  gme  to  peg  tantrums) 
dead. — Penance- hoardy  a  pillory. — Penthouse  nah,  a 
very  broad  brimmM  hat. — Perriwincle,  a  peruke,  or 
"^en'mi^.—Philistines^  Serjeants,  bailiffs, &:c. — Porker y 
a  sword. — Property^  a  mere  tool  or  implement,  to 
serve  a  turn  ;  a  cat's  paw. 

Quail  pipe^  a  woman's  tongue. — Queer  hlujfer  ^  ^ 
sneaking,  sharping,  cut-throat  alehouseman,  or  inn- 
keeper.— Queer  ciiffin,  a  justice  of  peace  ;  also  a  churL 

Rahhit  suckers,  young  spendthrifts,  taking  goods  on 
tick. — Rattling  covey  a  coachman.— ragy  a  tongue  ; 
your  red  rag  will  never  lie  stilly  your  tongue  will  ne- 
ver be  quiet. — RegraterSy  forestallers  in  markets. — 
Rillin ,  moviQy . — Romboyled,  sought  after  a  warrant. 
'^Rotq.ny  a  coach,  or  waggon,  any  thing  that  runs  up- 
on wHeels,  but  principally  a  cart. — Roysters,  rude, 
roaring.— -Rz/J?z'7z,  the  devil. — RuJ^mans,  the  woods 
or  bushes. — Rumhecky  any  justice  of  peace. — Rumboy 
a  prison,  or  gaaL — Rumhooxing  ivets,  bunches  of 
grapes. — Rumclank,  a  large  silver  tankard. — Rum 
degen^  a  silver-hiited,  or  inlaid  sword.— dropper, 
a  vinter. 

School  hutter,  a  whipping. — Sconce,  to  build  a  large 
scone  to  run  deep  upon  tick,  or  trust. — Seedy y  poor, 
moneyless,  exhausted. — Setters,  or  setting  dogs,  they 
that  draw  in  bubbles,  for  old  gamesters  to  rook  ;  also 
a  Serjeant's  yeoman,  bailiff's  follov;er,  or  second,  or 
an  excise  officer. — Sharper's  ioolsy  false  dice — Shot, 
clap't  or  poxed. — Shove  the  tumbler,  whipt  at  the  tail 
of  a  cart. — Skin-Jlint,  a  griping,  sharping  close-crown  ; 
a! so  the  same  as  flat.— -^wear^  a  painter,  or  plasterer. 
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i — .Smeller,   a  nose. — S miter,    an  arm, — SmeUing^- 
\cheat,  a  nosegay  ;  also  an  orchard  orp;ar(i(?n. — Smug^. 
ia  blacksmith  ;  also  neat  and  spruce. — Snilchy  to  eye  or 
?see  any  body  :  the  ad  snilclies,  the  man  eyes  or  sees 
*iyoxi. — Snitey  to  wipe^,  or  slap. — Sriouty  a  hog;shea.d. — 
lSock„  a  pocket. — Son  of  Prattlcment,  a  lawyer. — 
{Sow's  lahyy  a  pi[!;. — Soul  drivery  a  parson.— 5o;/./;'i 
\sea  Mountairiy  Geneva. — Spanish  money,  fair  words 
(,!and  compliments. — Spanks,  money,  gold  or  silver. — 
^  Speck's  IV  hi  per  ^  a  coloured  handkerchief. — Spiritual 
^  Jiesh  broker,  a  parson. — Splitfig,  a  grocer. — Splitter 
\  of  causes,  a  lawyer. — Squirishy  foolish. — Stamps,  legs, 
i — Stampers,    shoes;    also  carriers. — Stick-Jiams^  a 
'i  pair  of  gloves. — Stoter,  a  great  blov/.— -Strii mm  el , 
>i  a  straw  of  hair. — Strum,  a  perriwig- — Rum  strum,  a 
^;  long  wig. — Stubble  ity  hold  your  tongue. — Suit  and 
;(  cZoa/e,  good  store  of  brandy,  or  any  other  agreeable 
\  liquor. — Supouch,  and  hostess  or  landlady, — ^Swag,  a. 
i  shop. — Pium  Sivagy  full  of  rich  goods, 
j'     Tears  of  the  tankard,  drops  of  the  good  liquor  that 
'  fall  beside. — T/irwr/i,  three-pence. — Tip  of  the  lattery^ 
a  goose. — Tip,  to  give  or  lend. — Tagemans,  a  gown, 
or  cloak.  —  Top- diver,  a  lover  of  women — Toppnng 
cheat,  the  gallows. — Toppmg- covey  the  hangman. — 
Tout,  to  look  out  sharp,  to  be  upon  one's  guard. — 
Tracky  to  go. — Tres  zuins,  three-pence. — Trib,  a  pri- 
'  son. —  jfVi/ze,  to  hang  3  also  tyburn. — iVooper^  a  half- 
crown. — Trundlersy  pease. — Tumbler.^  a  cart  — Tur- 
key merchants,  drivers  of  turkeys. — 7o  twig,  to  dis- 
engage^  to  sunder,  to  sna])^  to  break  otl'. — To  ti^ig  the 
,  darieSy  to  knock  off  the  irons. 

Tampers,  stockings.- — Velvet,  a  tongue. — To  tip  the 
velvety  to  tongue  a  woman. — 'Vinegary  a  cloak. 

'  _    JVattles,  ears.' — JFhid^y   word 5.  JFiiimpsJdre, 

Yoikshire.  —  JV:u)LvhaUy   a  vri\\vxi'X'A,^JVkiskerSy  a 
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great  lye. — JVJiiiewool,  sWyex. — IVIiimlle,  sad  diink. 
' — IVitcher,  silver  bowl. — Whcinliety  a  opt,  the  indis- 
position of  a  drunkard,  after  a  debauch  in  wine/or 
other  strong  liquors. —  JVboden  rough,  a  pillory  :  he 
ivore  the  wooden  rough,  he  stood  in  the  pillory. — 
JVord  pecker^  one.  that  plays  with  vv^ords^  a  punster. 

Yaviy  to  eat  heartily,  to  stuff  lustily. — Yarmouth 
capon,  a  red  herring. — YariaUy  milk,  or  food  made  of 
miW.~Yelper^  a  town  cryer  ;  also  one  subject  to  com- 
plain, or  make  pitiful  lamentations  for  trifling  inci- 
dents.— Znees,  trost^  or  hQzen.—Zneesy  weathcTy 
frosty  weather. 
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PREFACE. 


If  the  Roses  contained  in  the  following  Pages 
l)e  Wild  Roses,  as  our  Title  expresses  that  they 
will  be,  it  will  still  be  the  peculiar  Care  of  the 
Editor  to  prune  from  them  every  Luxuriance  which 
might  justly  offend  the  Breast  of  Morality,  or  be 
regarded  as  a  Foe  to  the  Heart  of  Innocence.  If 
our  Roses  have  any  Thorns,  they  shall  be  found 
directed  against  such  evil-disposed  Minds  as  merit 
the  Pungency  of  Correction;  but  they  shall  still 
not  be  drawn  with  sufficient  Asperity  to  offend  the 
Purity  of  the  most  chaste  and  virtuous  Heart.  This 
Work  is  intended  to  form  an  Assemblage  of  Sweets, 
from  which  every  noisome  Weed  shall  be  excluded ; 
the  sovereign  Rose  of  which  shall  be  Morality,  and 
the  uniting  Bond,  Hearf  s-ease  J 
A3 


THE 

CASTILE  OF  SAVIMA5 

OR, 

The  Irishman  in  Italy. 


A  TALE. 


TN  one  of  those  romantic  glens  which  abound  in  the 
Jl  south  of  Italy,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  spring 
up  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  unaided  by  the 
band  of  cultivation,  stood  the  dwelling  of  an  aged 
man,  who  called  hinriself  Antonio.  Around  the  cot- 
tage (for  his  habitation  was  little  better)  grew  the 
pine  and  beech,  whose  towering  tops  alTorded  a  wel- 
come shelter  from  the  too  powerful  beams  of  a  mid- 
day sun;  and  whose  vales  courted  the  musk-rose, 
the  sweet-scented:  heliotrope,  and  the  many-coloured 
verbena,  to  creep  up  them  for  support,  and  intermix 
their  gaieties  with  the  more  sober  tints  of  the  luxuriant 
branches. 

In  this  retreat  Antonio  had  resided  nearly  twenty 
years :  he  was  a  man  now  in  the  vale  of  life,  who 
passed  in,  the  country,  where  he  lived,  for  a  peasant ; 
but  whose  manners,  and  education,  betrayed  him  to 
the  eye  of  nicer  discernment,  for  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman.  He  was  eminently  respected;  and  by 
some  of  his  neighbours  it  was  suspected,  that  his 
origm  had  been  above  that  of  a  cottager;  for  it  was 
well  known,  that  his  manners  were  far  above  those  of 
the  comm^on  peasantry;  but  no  one  appeared  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  story,  except  a  m.an  of  his  own 
age,  of  the  name  of  MicheUi,  who  Uvecl   v/uh  him 
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under  the  title  of  servant,  but  who  was,  upon  almost 
all  occasions,  admitted  to  an  equality  with  his  master, 
and  thence  supposed  to  enjoy  his  confidence. 

The  manners  of  Antonio  were  of  the  most  gentle 
and  conciliating  nature  :  his  heart  appeared  the  seat  of 
benevolence,  and  his  hand  the  ready  performer  of  its 
charitable  mandates.  His  age  was  about  fifty ;  his  face 
was  still  good,  and  his  countenance  rendered  irresistibly- 
interesting,  by  the  tinge  of  melancholy  which  was 
united  with  the  placidity  that  hung  on  his  features. 

His  servant,  or  rather  friend,  Michelli,  was  still  a 
child  of  nature,  though  advancing  towards  threescore 
years  :  his  manners  were  plain,  and  blunt ;  such  as 
bespoke  honesty  eager  to  shew  itself  on  every  occasion, 
but  unconscious  of  vanity,  or  ostentation  in  the  dis- 
play. He  appeared,  like  his  master,  to  dislike  the 
world,  and  to  look  with  that  suspicion  on  its  inhabitants, 
which  arises  rather  from  having  suffered  unjustly  at 
their  hands,  than  from  a  temper  naturally  mean  and 
distrustful;  but,  hke  that  master,  when  the  little  in- 
tercourse he  now  had  with  society,  introduced  him  to 
a  heart  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  respect,  he  con- 
sidered himself  never  to  have  done  enough  for  its  hap^ 
piness. 

But  both  Antonio  and  Michelli  had  an  object  im? 
mediately  connected  with  them,  which  drew  forth 
equally  their  endearments,  their  attentions,  and  their 
pride ;  and  this  was  the  son  of  the  former,  named 
Urbino.  This  youth  had  just  attained  his  twenty-first 
year :  in  Ms  person  he  appeared  the  representative  of 
health,  strength,  and  symmetry  united;  and  his  coun- 
tenance was  such,  that  had  Atceon  possessed  it,  the 
frozen  blood  of  the  chaste  Diana  mi^st  have  melted 
at  his  sight,  and  his  intrusion  not  have  met  its  merited 
punishment.  Nor  was  the  mind  of  Urbino  inferior  to 
his  person,  Antonio  was  possessed  of  books,  as  well  as 
a  store  of  knowledge  hoarded  in  his  memory,  and  his 
chief  object  had  been  to  impart  it  to  the  growing  com-? 
prehension  of  his  son,  in  whom  he  had  met  the  grateful 
recompense  of  seeing  his  iftstructiou^  dedicat;ed  to  4 
pVQftt^ble  soilt 
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•  •  Thus  qualified,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that 
Urbiuo  \va«  the  favorite  of  each  pastoral  nymph  who 
tripped  it  on  the  moonlight  glade  to  the  merry  notes 
of  the  pipe  and  tabor ;  that  each  openly  sought  him  for 
her  partner  in  the  dance  ;  and  that  each  secretly  de- 
sired him  as  the  partner  of  her  life  ;  but,  although 
Urbino  loved  the  society  of  them  all,  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  ere  any  one  of  them  had  the  power  to 
touch  his  heart  beyond  the  instant  he  was  conversing 
with  her.  Beautiful  as  Urbino  confessed  many  of  the 
neighbouring  shepherdesses  to  be,  still  the  conquest  of 
his  affections  was  reserved  for  one,  in  his  eyes  more 
enchantingly  divhie  than  any  female  the  woodlands  of 
Savina  could  boast. 

It  was  now  nearly  eighteen  months  since,  as  Antonio 
was  sitting  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  picture 
which  hung  in  his  apartment,  and  to  which  he  had 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  Urbino,  telling  him 
that  it  represented  his  mother,  Urbino  ran  into  the 
cottage,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  female  who  appeared  to 
have  fainted,  and  whose  cloaths  were  dripping  with 
water.  They  were  followed  by  an  elderly  woman, 
who  expressed  the  greatest  fears  and  anxiety  for  the 
other;  whom  she  called,  her  dear  child  Julia.  Antonio 
lent  his  assistance  to  his  son  and  the  woman  in  recover- 
ing the  younger  female,  which  was  in  a  httle  time 
elTected.  When  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  found 
herself  in  fafety,  in  the  most  grateful  terms  she  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  to  her  preserver,  and  then  saying. 

Come,  Fernandina,  let  us  go  home,'*  was  about  to 
leave  the  cottage. 

Antonio  and  his  son  both  withheld  her  from  de- 
parting ;  they  insisted  that  she  should  accept  such  hos- 
pitality as  their  dwelling  was  able  to  alTord  her,  and 
their  entreaties  prevailed  on  her  to  stay  :  the  elder 
female  appeared  at  first  reluctant  to  remain  any  longer 
where  they  were ;  but  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  the  young  one  to  consent.  A  fire  v/as  immediately 
lighted,  and  the  wet  garments  of  Julia  dried  by  it,  dur- 
ing which  operation,  Urbino  gratified  the  curiosity  of 
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his  father  with  an  account  of  his  introduction  to  the 
two  strangers,  "  He  had  (he  said)  been  strolHng 
round  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  their 
cottage,  and  as  he  was  returning  home,  his  eye  had 
first  fallen  upon  the  two  females  now  in  the  chamber, 
coming  out  of  the  hut  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  lived 
across  a  rivulet  which  he  described.  On  leaving  this 
hut,  Fernandina,  as  the  elder  was  called,  had  im- 
mediately passed  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  was 
laid  across  the  rivulet  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  The 
younger  female,  Julia,  had  stopped  a  moment  or  two 
behind  to  gather  a  flower,  and  running  to  overtake  her 
friend,  her  foot  had  slipped  as  she  was  crossing  the 
water,  and  she  had  fallen  into  it.  Urbino  had  run  to 
her  assistance,  and  jumped  in  after  her,  and  having 
taken  her  out,  had  brought  her  to  his  fathers's  cottage, 
1  am  not  acquainted  with  them  either  by  name, 
or  person,  (said  Antonio ;)  and  I  think  they  must  be 
strangers  to  this  part  of  the  country.'* 

Urbino  thought  the  same,  and  expressed  his  admi'» 
ration  of  Julia's  beauty. 

When  the  two  females  again  descended  into  the 
lower  apartment  of  the  cottage,  Antonio  set  before 
them  some  cakes  and  fruit,  of  which  they  partook ; 
and  again  expressed  their  thanks  to  Urbino  for  hi$ 
generous  conduct  in  the  warmest  terms.  After  some 
time,  they  rose  to  depart,  and  Urbino  olFered  him- 
self as  their  conductor  home. 

Pardon  us,  Sir,  (said  Fernandina :)  but  that  ofTer 
we  cannot  accept.  W^;  are  not  allowed  to  carry  any 
one  home  with  us,  or  to  give  information  where  our 
home  is.  We  shall^  perhaps,  call  on  you  again  at  some 
future  time  ;  but  you  must  excuse  our  inviting  you  to 
our  dwelling." 

Urbino  looked  surprised;  and  Julia  said,  "  Believe 
me,  the  gratitude  1  owe  you  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  heart  "  And  with  these  words  they  bade 
farewell,  and  departed.  Remember  (said  Urbino) 
we  shall  think  every  day  an  age  till  we  see  you  again.'* 
Fernandina  made  a  silent  reverence  to  the  compliinent  ^ 
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^  ^rid  Julia  vouchsafed  a  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  that 
\l  the  visit  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  her. 
•  Urbino  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  beautiful  pea-* 
h  ^ant  Juha:  every  hour  of  the  day  he  was  wishing  to  see 
I:'  her  again,  to  learn  where  she  lived,  and  why  she  thus 
'  assiduously  concealed  herself.  He  resolved  to  go  to  the 
I  cottage  of  old  Francisco,  coming  out  of  which  he  had 
^  first  seen  her,  and  try  to  gain  some  information  of  her 
j  there.  As  he  entered  the  hut,  the  first  object  he  be- 
I  held  was  herself.  Old  Francisco,  it  appeared,  had  been 
f  ill  some  weeks;  and  Julia  and  Fernandina  had  regu- 
i  larly  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  procuring  himseif 
[,  comfort. 

I;      Urbino  invited  them  to  walk  to  his  father's  cottage; 

y  but  they  declined  the  invitation,   promising  to  call  on. 

f  the  following  day.  As  they  were  leaving  Francisco's 
hut,  Fernandina  said,  "  Don't  follow  us,  young  man : 
disobey  this  injunction,  and  you  never  will  see  us  again.** 

;  When  they  vv'ere  gone,  Urbino  proposed  several  ques- 
tions concerning  them,  to  the  object  of  their  benevo- 
lence, but  he  could  not  satisfy  him  in  any  of  his  questions. 
He  had  known  them  for  three  weeks  ;  but  whence  they 
came,  or  who  they  were,  he  had  no  idea.  They  had 
first  stopped  and  spoken  to  him  one  day  as  he  was 
sitting  by  his  door,  and  learning  that  he  was  poor,  and 
unwell^  had  often,  since  that  time,  repeated  their  visits 
to  him,  and  given  him  relief. 

The  same  tale  of  their  humanity  and  benevolence, 
Urbino  heard  at  many  other  cottages  in  the  village  ; 
but  no  one  could  tell  him  whence  they  came,  or  whither 
they  went.  Their  appearance  in  the  place  excited  the 
\vonder  of  many ;  but  they  had  strictly  forbidden  every 
o«ie  to  watch  them  on  pain  of  never  seeing  them  again  ; 
and  their  friendship  was  too  highly  and  universally 
valued,  for  the  terms  on  which  it  was  enjoyed  to  be 
transgressed. 

1  he  strangers  faithfully  kept  their  promise  of  calling 
at  the  cottage  of  Antonio  on  the  following  day,  and 
brought  with  them  a  basket  of  delicious  fruit,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  its  owner,   Urbino  received  them  with  rapturev 
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Antonio  likewise  derived  pleasure  from  the  visit ;  li« 
discovered  Julia  to  be  possessed  of  the  most  fascinating 
manners,  and  delicate  sense,  and  by  no  means  deficient  - 
in  the  acquired  graces  of  the  mind,  hi  Fernandina 
be  believed  himself  to  have  found  a  wary  and  cautious 
female,  who  had  seen  enough  of  life  to  have  drawo 
from  her  share  in  its  scenes,  the  lessons  of  experience^ 
and  to  have  fled  with  her  daughter  from  the  contagiott 
of  its  evil  habits.  But  he  forbore  to  make  any  inquiry 
into  their  history,  as  he  should  himself  have  refused  a 
reply,  if  the  question  had  been  returned  to  him  ;  and 
he  deemed  it  unfair  to  exact  from  another,  that  infor- 
mation  which  we  are  unwilling  to  repay  to  them. 

Thus  passed  on  several  months,  during  which  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them  ;  and 
the  prepossession  which  Urbino  and  Julia  had  conceived 
for  each  other  continued  to  increase,  but  no  confession 
of  their  love  had  fallen  from  their  lips.  The  abode  of 
the  females  still  continued  an  inviolable  secret;  the  ^ 
innocent  race  by  whom  they  were  known,  and  respected, 
deemed  it  unwarrantable  to  intrude  on  the  secrets  of 
those  whom  they  had  admitted  to  their  friendship. 

The  district  of  which  the  small  estate  rented  by 
Antonio  formed  a  part,  had,  like  all  other  districts  in 
that  country,  its  Marquis,  and  its  Castle.  For  several 
years  past,  the  latter  had  not  been  inhabited,  except 
by  servants;  and  the  name  of  the  former  scarcely 
known.  ^Necessitous  circumstances,  the  event  of  im- 
prudence and  luxury,  had,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  present  time,  obliged  the  descendants  of  the 
family,  who  had  originally  given  the  name  of  Savina 
to  the  district,  to  sell  their  paternal  inheritance ;  a!Vid 
since  that  period,  it  had  very  frequently  clianged 
its  owner,  having  more  than  once  been  staked  uponi 
ihe  cast  of  the  die. 

Eeport  said,  that  it  now  belonged  to  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  who  had  lately  come  into  possession  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  inhabited  by  some  of  his  demestics, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  it,  to  attend  to  its  being  put 
into  repair,  and  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  land* 
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from  being  encroached  upon  by  strangers.  But  these 
dependants  of  the  Marquis  being  sent  from  the  more 
polished  and  more  luxurious  regions  of  Italy,  disdained 
any  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  round  about;  and 
thus  Httle  was  known  of  them,  and  less  of  their  master. 

The  day  of  Antonio's  first  coming  to  settle  among 
the  peasantry  of  Savina,  had  always  been  celebrated 
by  them  with  great  festivity  and  rejoicing ;  a  custom 
which  afforded  him  much  heart-felt  pleasure,  as  he 
knew  their  joy  to  be  sincere :  the  approaching  anni- 
versary was  the  twentieth  of  his  residence  in  his  cot- 
tage, and  they  had  agreed  to  celebrate  it  with  more 
than  usual  merriment. 

But  a  month  was  wanting  to  the  time,  when  An- 
tonio one  evening  told  Fernandina  and  Julia,  that  he 
hoped  they  would  on  that  day  give  him  their  cum- 
pany,  and  partake  in  the  festivities  it  was  to  be  graced 
with.  1  hey  readily  accepted  his  invitation.  A  few 
tivenings  before  the  expected  day,  they  called  at  t!;'? 
cottage,  and  voluntarily  renewed  their  promise  of 
visiting  it  on  the  appointed  day.  **  M'e  shall  have  a 
clanc€,  (said  Urbino ;)  a-nd  I  hope^  Julia,  you  will  give 
me  your  hand  at  it.'* 

iSo  one  has  so  good  a  right  to  it,  (replied  Julia, 
laughing;)  for,  but  for  you,  1  had  never  danced  again." 

On  the  following  morning,  Urbino  heard  from  some 
of  the  neighbours,  that  the  new  Marquis,  a:>  the  present 
one  was  called,  was  expected  at  his  castle  ii4  a  fev^ 
days.  Many  strange  reports,  Urbino  told  his  father, 
were  in  circulation  about  him  :  he  was  universally  re- 
presented as  a  bad  man  ;  and  his  son  as  a  youth  who 
had  l)een  spoiled  by  parental  indulgence,  and  was  en» 
tirely  unacquainted  with  the  government  of  his  pas* 
sions. 

Antonio  bade  him  believe  ill  of  no  man  on  the  word 
of  another;  told  him  that  rumour  loved  to  deal  in  the 
extraordinary  ;  and  that  the  reports  of  the  multitude 
were  generally  the  falsest  criterions  by  which  a  man 
could  form  his  judgment.  Urbino  continued  silent ; 
but  be  d>d  not  entirely  cast  away  suspicion  cf  the 
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new  Marquis,  and  his  son,  at  the  recommendation  of 
his  father.  What  he  dreaded  from  their  arrival,  wa% 
Jest  the  son  should  see  Julia,  and  be  equally  susceptible 
of  her  charms  as  himself:  in  this  case  he  considered 
that  his  passion  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  power 
and  splendor  of  the  young  Marquis. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  anniversary  of  Antonio'» 
becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Savina,  the  Marquis  arrived 
with  his  family  at  the  castle.  Michelli  had  been  at  the 
siighbouring  village  to  make  seme  purchases  for  the 
ensuing  day,  and  brought  home  the  intelligence.  The 
arrival  of  the  Marquis,  which  had  been  rather  sudden, 
although  he  had  been  shortly  expected,  had  brought 
some  of  his  domestics  also  to  the  village,  to  provide 
themselves  with  many  articles  which  his  coming  had 
rendered  necessary ;  and  they,  Michelli  said,  had,  ia 
their  conversation  with  the  peasantry,  given  but  a 
very  unfavorable  account  of  their  master  and  his  son, 

Michelli  repeated  a  diffuse  history  of  the  peculations 
of  the  former  when  he  had  held  a  place  in  the  state  of 
Venice  ;  his  passion  for  gambling,  and  m?.ny  othef 
nefarious  proceedings  since  he  had  lost  the  public  office 
which  he  had  once  held.  Of  the  son,  pride  and  gal* 
lantry  seemed  to  be  the  two  leading  features.  At 
this  iJrbino  sighed.  Heaven  forbid  he  should  see 
Julia  !'*  he  mentally  exclaimed,  and  resolved,  on  the 
first  given  opportunity,  to  confess  to  her  the.  affecticai 
she  had  inspired  him  v/ith. 

First  in  the  morning  arose  Urbino.  Julia  had  pro* 
mised  to  witness  the  festivities  of  the  day,  and  eager- 
ness to  beiicld  her,  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep  aft-er 
the  crowing  of  the  first  cock :  but  early  as  he  arose, 
the  peasantry  had  been  beforehand  with  him.  The 
trees  around  the  cottage  of  Antonio  were  already 
ornamented  with  garlands  of  flowers ;  rustic  seats  placed 
under  them  ;  the  tables  spread  for  their  break  last  in 
the  air;  and  in  the  centre  a  kind  of  throne,  composed 
of  turf  and  flowers,  for  the  seat  of  Antonio  himself. 

Heaven  bless  them  for  their  love  to  my  father  !" 
exclaimed  Urbino,  as  he  beheld  their  preparations  from 
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the  Window  of  his  chamber.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
he  went  down,  and  returned  i hem  his  thanks  for  the 
interest  which  they  took  in  the  happiness  of  their 
friend  Antonio. 

When  ail  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  fe- 
males, neatly  dressed,  came  tripping  over  the  green 
in  a  body,  and  began  a  congratulatory  song  under  the 
window  of  Antonio;  of  which  he  immediately  obeyed 
the  signal  by  coming  down  to  join  his  assembled  friends. 
The  elders  of  the  village,  who  had  followed  their 
daughters  and  sisters  to  the  scene  of  rejoicing,  were 
just  arrived  before  the  cottage  as  Antonio  reached 
the  door  :  on  seeing  him,  they  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  Health  to  good  Antonio,  long  may  he  live 
smongst  us.'*'' 

The  tear  of  gratitude  started  into  the  eye  of  An-/ 
tonio,  and  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  utterance.  His  first  emotion  past,  he  said,  My 
friends,  the  pleasure  1  receive  at  meeting  you  thus, 
denies  me  the  power  of  expressing,  with  all  the  warmth 
1  feel  them,  the  sentimentss  of  my  overflowing  heart: 
in  my  actions  they  shall  ever  be  testified  to  you.*' 

Heaven  grant  you  long  to  live  a  blessing  to  us,*' 
was  again  echoed  from  voice  to  voice  j  and  Antonio  was 
then  conducted  to  his  seat, 

Julia  and  Fernandina  were  not  yet  arrived.  An- 
tonio expressed  his  surprise  at  their  absence,  and  Vr- 
bmo  his  impatience  for  their  coming. 

After  a  short  time,  Julia  alone  came  tripping  over 
the  plain.  Urbino  ran  to  meet  her  j  and  having  spoken 
to  her  a  most  cordial  welcome,  placed  her  next  to 
his  father;  who  having  also  expressed  his  happiness  at 
her  arrival,  and  requested  that  breakfast  might  now 
be  served,  said,  One  face  is  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete our  scene  of  joy  ;  1  see  not  Fernandina  j  where 
is  she,  my  Julia 

She  is  not  coming,'^  Julia  replied. 

*^  Is  she  then  ill  ?  has  any  thing  happened  to  her  V* 
inquired  Antonio. 

B  2 
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"  Oh,  no/*  returned  Julia:  but  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  that  the  Marquis  arrived  at  the  castle  last  night  r" 

*^  Yes,"  answered  Antonio,      does  his  arrival  pre- 
vent her  coming  ?  ' 

She  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  this  morning: 
that's  all,"  returned  Julia. 

''To  the  newly-arrived  Marquis?"  said  Antonio: 

does  she  know  him  r 

^*  Oh  yes,''  answered  Julia ;     and  I  must  go  and 
speak  to  liim,  by  and  by/* 

*'  Do  you  then  know  him  too?**  asked  Antonio. 

Oh  yes,"  replied  Julia,  with  something  hke  a  ' 
sigh.^ 

Michelli,  who  was   placed  near  his  master,  and  ' 
had  overheard  the   preceding    discourse,  said,    ''  I 
should  not  have  thought,  begging  pardon  for  my  free- 
dom, that  such  a  nice  young  iady  as  yourself  would 
have  owned  so  ugly  an  acquaintance," 
Ugly      repeated  Julia. 

"  Ugly-minded,"  returned  MicheUi.  They  say 
there  is  not  a  wickeder  man  living  than  the  Marquis 
dellaSavina;  that  he  v/as  hooted  out  of  Venice  for 
his  atrocious  conduct,  and  obliged  to  come  and  settle 
here  in  our  woods,  because  he  was  too  well  known  to 
be  suffered  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  any  where  else: 
and  then  he  has  a  son,  in  some  respects  worse  than 
himself.  His  father's  toys,  they  say,  are  dice  and  dag- 
gers ;  those  of  the  son,  the  hearts  and  reputations  of 
females." 

*'  Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Julia,  with  visible  emo- 
tion. 

"  What  agitates  you,  Juha  r*'  exclaimed  Urbino. 
Sure  Sir,  you  can't  want  to  ask  that  question  ?** 
rejoined  Michelli :  '*  Is  it  not  natural  that  a  young  lady- 
should  express  fear,  when  such  a  ravisher  may,  per- 
haps, live  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her  habitation  ?" 

**  There  is  an  arm  ready  stretched  out  to  defend  her 
against  every  attack,  if  she  will  deign  to  fly  to  it  for 
protection,"  cried  Urbino. 
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Ferhaps  he  is  scandalized/*  said  Julia,  and  sunk 
into  thought.  Ail  the  attentions  of  Urbino  proved 
ijnsuccessful  to  restore  to  her  her  wonted  spirits ;  nor 
did  she  scarcely  speak  again ♦  till  an  opportunity  was 
presented  to  her  of  joining  in  the  praises  of  An^ 
tonio.'*  Venerable  nian,'*  she  said,  "  all  the  coun- 
try resounds  with  your  commendations :  1  am,  per-^ 
haps,  the  only  one  in  it  who  has  a  quarrel  against  you  ; 
for,  intimately  as  we  are  acquainted,  1  know  not 
what  country  claims  your  birth,  nor  aught  of  your  his- 
tory,*' 

**  Have  not  you  set  me  the  example  of  secrecy^ 
Julia      asked  Antonio,  smiling, 

**  Jt  is  not  that  I  distrust  you,"  she  returned;  <^  but 
>  I  am  not  permitted  to  sp^ak  of  myself ;  at  least  I  have 
not  been  ;  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  you  may  soon 
know  who  Jam;  but  I  cannot  assure  you  that  it  will 
be  so.  You  are  withheld  from  communication  by  no 
one,  but  your  ov/n  will ;  you  can  have  nobody  to  con* 
iroul  you." 

,  Antonio,  with  a  smile,  replied,  "  I  have  now  liyed 
twenty  years  upon  this  spot.  I  retired  to  it  from  the 
world,  when  driven  on  the  wayward  side  of  fortune  by 
the  cruelty  of  fate  :  hither  I  retired,  for  the  spot  suited 
the  melancholy  of  my  mind  :  I  built  this  cottage, 
hired  the  land  round  it,  and  have  ever  since  lived  her^ 
ynenvied,  and  unenvying.    This  is  my  history,  Julia." 

The  repast  being  ended,  the  pipe  and  tabor  struck 
up  a  lively  tune,  to  which  the  feet  of  the  younger  par^ 
vi  the  assembly  were  quickly  set  in  motion. 

When  the  dance  had  continued  some  time,  and  the 
sun,  which  was  drawing  towards  the  meridian,  warned 
them  to  quit  their  sport  till  the  cool  breezes  of  even» 
ing  should  invite  them  to  renew  it,  a  horn,  which 
sounded  shrilly  through  the  air,  excited  a  momentary 
surprise  in  the  breast  of  every  one  present.  A  young 
shepherd  quickly  explained ;  "  It  is,''  he  said,  "  the 
same  horn  that  1  heard  one  of  the  huntsmen  blow  this 
morning,  when  the  son  of  the  Marquis  vyen^  o\it  %q  tkf 
«ha5e  j  i  saw  him  go." 
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The  blast  was  repeated,  and  some  one  said,  "  I 
-dare  say  he  will  return  home  this  way." 

Let  us  go  into  the  cottage,"  said  Julia  hastily.  Ur« 
bino  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  in. 

We  will  follow  them,  my  friends,"  said  Antonio, 
*^  and  avoid  his  sight :  perhaps,  if  he  is  the  wicked, 
man  he  has  been  represented  to  us,  our  sports  may- 
provoke  his  ill-nature  against  us:  the  vicious,  ren- 
dered incapable  of  felicity  themselves,  are  always  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  others  happy." 

Antonio  led  the  way  into  his  cottage,  and  the  pea- 
sants followed  him. 

Michelli  remained  some  time  abroad,  to  see  if  the 
hunters  would  pass  that  way.  The  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  Marquis,  and  his  son,  rendered  him  de- 
sirous of  observing  whether  their  countenances  and 
behaviour,  would  correspond  with  the  characters  which 
were  given  of  them  at  large  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
emotion  betrayed  by  Julia  at  the  mention  of  their 
names;  her  saying  that  Fernandina  was  gone  to  speak 
to  the  Marquis ;  and  her  apparent  desire  to  enter  the 
cottage,  and  avoid  a  meeting  with  his  son  ;  all  whet- 
ted his  curiosity.  He  saw  on  the  brow  of  an  easy  de- 
clivity, a  tall,  hands<3me  hgurc,  armed  with  a  spear : 
by  his  side  walked  a  man,  with  whom  he  seemed  in 
earnest  conversation  ;  and  bf.  hind  them  followed  a 
train  of  hunters,  lie  observed  the  former  of  the  two, 
whom,  from  the  description  he  had  heard  of  him,  he 
did  not  doubt  to  be  the  son  of  the  Marquis,  and  who 
was  called  the  Count  Vanoso,  stop,  and  point  to  Julia 
as  she  entered  the  cottage,  lie  then  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and  came  down  the  hill  alone. 

At  the  moment  he  reached  the  cottage,  Antonio  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  calling  to  Michelli  to  come  in. 
Vanoso  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said,  ^'  Which  of  you 
two  is  the  master  of  this  cottage  ?  ' 
I  am  he.  Sir,"'  replied  Antonio. 

^'  Do  you  know  me?"  asked  Vanoso. 

**  No,  bir,  1  do  not,"  returned  Antonio. 
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"  I  am  heated  with  the  chase  ;  give  me  some  drink: 
I  am  the  son  of  the  Marquis  della  Savina.'* 

"  Your  wants,  Sir,  are  enough  to  claim  my  ser- 
vices," answered  Antonio,  and  re-entered  his  cottage. 

Vanoso  threw  himself  upon  a  bench  that  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  addressed  Michelh  with. 

Here,  answer  me,  clown.'' 

iVJichelh  smiled  in  silence,  wondering  inwardly, 
whether  this  address  were  the  politeness  of  high  life; 
or  rank  forgetful  that  in  this  wanton  contempt  of  others, 
it  loses  all  respect  for  itself. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  old  man?''  went  on 
Vanoso. 

Antonio,  Sir,"  replied  Michelli. 
\  Is  he  of  this  country  ?"  asked  the  questioner. 

"  No,"  returned  Michelli. 
"  Does  he  live  here      rejoined  Vanoso. 

No,  he  Uves  there,''''  replied  MichclH,  pointing  to 
the  cottage. 

You  are  insolent.   Sir,   in  your  rephes.''  said 
^  Vanoso. 

«'  You  set  me  the  example  of  discarding  ceremony 
by  your  questions,  Sir,"  answered  Michelli. 

'  Vanoso  paused  a  moment  Vv'hile  he  swallowed  the 
rising  bile  of  passion,  then  went  on,  What  does  he 
do,  living  in  this  place  r" 

.  Good!"  replied  Michelli:  He  is  the  butcher, 
baker,  doctor,  clothier,  brewer,  and  comforter,  of  the 
whole  district  :" 

*^  indeed,""  said  Vanoso,  with  a  sneer  of  contempt. 
I  should  like  to  see  an  instance  of  his  goodness." 
1  am  one,"  said  Michelli ;     he  has  done  good  to 
me,  and  that  makes  me  good  myself;  for  there  are 
good  of  many  kinds;  he  may  be  good  that  confers  it, 
and  he  also  that  receives  it." 

Then  you  have  the  condescension  to  allow,  there 
are  more  good  persons  than  one  ?"  said  Vanoso. 

To  be  sure,"  answered  Michelh  ,     you  have  the 
credit  for  being  good.'* 
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Indeed  1"  ejaculated  V^anoso,  evidently  flattered  at 
the  moment,     for  what  !'* 

"  Guess,"  repHed  Michelli:  I  know  my  distance 
better  than  to  take  the  hberty  of  telling  you." 

Vanoso  bit  his  hp  ;  then  said,      Who  are  that  youth 
and  girl  I  saw  with  him  ?  are  they  his  children  ?** 
One  is  his  son,"  answered  Michelli. 
Re  more  explicit,''  said  Vanoso. 
Can  you  want  me  to  explain  which  of  the  two  Is 
his  son     cried  Michelli. 

"  Pshaw  r*  exclaimed  Vanoso,  ^'  is  the  other  his 
daughter?" 

No;"  returned  Michelli. 

Perhaps  you  mean,  that  she  is  not  yet,  but  sooa 
may  be,''  returned  Vanoso. 

Michelh  thought  this  by  no  means  a  bad  idea  to  en- 
courage ;  for  as  the  Count's  enquiries  were  evidently 
directed  to  Julia,  his  thinking  her  prepossessed  in  favoj- 
of  another,  might  at  once  turn  his  thoughts  from  her; 
he  accordingly  said,  "  It  would  be  but  natural  if  suci^ 
were  the  case ;  they  are  both  of  the  same  age ;  of 
equally  engaging  manners^  and  minds ;  of  opposite 
sexes;  and  these  reasons  frequently  conspire  to  produce 
love." 

"  Then  they  are  in  love  with  each  other  V*  said 

VanObO. 

*'  Love  is  always  the  prelude  to  marriage  with  us, 
here  in  the  country,"  answered  Michelli. 

Antonio  now  appeared  at  the  cottage  door  with  s 
cup  of  drink,  and  Urbino  followed  him  out:  on  seeing; 
jhem,  Michelli  retired.  Antonio  presented  the  cup  to 
\'anoso,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  cooling  beverage,  Sir,  that 
will  allay  your  thirst.'* 

I  should  have  relished  it  more,  old  man,**  replied 
\'anoso,  rising  to  receive  it,  if  the  young  girl  who 
ibnns  part  of  your  household  had  been  the  Hebe  that 
presented  me  the  cup.  This  wine,  poured  into  tht 
vase  that  contains  it  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  had  spark- 
led wi^h  supernatural  ftre<{" 
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I  he  feelings  of  Urbiiio  were  htated  by  this  address 
beyond  )iis  power  to  restrain  them  within  his  own 
breast,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Do  you  chase  lo  drink, 
ISir?'* 

Vanoso  cast  his  eye  upon  Urbino  with  a  look,  by 
which  he  intended  to  awe  him  into  humility :  **  You 
are  haughty.  Sir,"  he  cried  ;  beware  of  your  conduct  : 
bring  the  girl  hither."" 

Never  !"  replied  Urbino.  A  single  glance  frori\ 
your  eyes  would  contaminate  her  innocence/' 

"  Old  man     exclaimed  Vanoso,  addressing  Antonio, 

do  you  not  acknowledge  in  me  the  son  of  him  who  is 
lord  of  this  district 

*^  1  acknowledge  myself  his  vassal,  but  not  his  slave^" 
returned  Antonio. 

W  ill  you  bring  forth  the  girl  ?'*  asked  Vanoso. 
No,  Sir,**  replied  Antonio  ^  you  have  no  right  tf> 
demand  that.'*  .  •  ■  -  '  : 

Then  Til  bring  her  forth  myself,"  sali  ^'anoso,- 
stepping  towards  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

If  force  is  your  plas.  Sir,  beware  of  me  !"  exclaim- 
ed Urbino,  running  between  Vanoso  and  the  door,  and 
snatching  up  a  stalf  which  lay  a:) ear  it  for  his  defence. 

Depart  quietly,  and  no  ofience  shall  be  olTered  to 
you ;  but  attempt  not  to  enter  here ;  my  arm  is  a  strong 
one,  and  I  have,  besides,  friends  within,  who  for  one 
word  will  lend  me  their  support." 

Vanoso  stood  a  moment  irresolute  between  reflection 
and  rage ;  he  then  exclaimed,  Wretched  peasant, 
prepare  thyself  for  thy  fate;  thou  hast  raised  thy  arm 
against  the  son  of  thy  lord,  and  shall  perish  for  it  !**  and 
with  these  words  he  hastily  departed,  bending  his  steps 
towards  the  Castle  of  Savnia. 

Antonio  and  his  son  returned  into  the  cottage ;  they 
did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  conceal  from  Julia  the  tran- 
saction's of  the  last  moments,  and  therefore  taking  her 
apart,  they  communicated  it  to  her.  Julia  appeared 
excessively  alarmed:  If  the  son  of  the  AJarquis  della 
Savina  has  seen  me,"  she  said,  "  and  speaks  thus  of  me, 
1  will  remain  for  ever  in  your  cotta|^e^  1  will  never  re- 
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turn  to"*'  .    bhe  hesiiated,  and  nxcd  her  eyes  on 

Urbino. 

1  wish  3^ou,  Julia/'  said  Urbino,  "  in  every  respect, 
to  consider  me  as  your  protector;  my  father's  house  as 
your  home ;  my  breast  the  only  repository  for  your  cares 
and  anxieties." 

Oh,  how  kind  you  are  returned  Julia:  "  I  may- 
need  such  a  protector  as  you  olTer  yourseU  to  be,  much^ 
very  much :  thus  on  you,  Urbino,  and  your  gocd  fa- 
ther, I  reiy  for  kind  services.  Oh,  how  light  does  it 
make  my  heart  to  hear  you  say,  1  shall  receive  thera 
at  your  hands,  especially  since  this  conduct  of  the  Count 
Yanoso  1" 

Not  more  happy  than  your  acceptance  of  them 
makes  me,"  replied  Urbino.  Bat  it  is  in  your  power 
to  render  me  happier  still,  by  giving  me  a  fuller  autho-^ 
rity  to  protect  you  from  insult." 

How  can  1  do  more  than  I  have  done?'*  asked 
Julia. 

\¥ould  you  say  that  my  father  should  one  day  have 
a  right  to  call  you  his  daughter,  would  you  do  this,  the 
name  of  lover,  the  anticipation  of  husband,  would  add 
Herculean  vigor  to  my  arm  when  stretched  out  for  your 
defence."" 

Call  it  by  what  name  you  please,'*  replied  the 
blushing  Julia,  I  acknowledge  you  for  him  in  whom 
I  place  m.ost  confidence  j  1  already  consider  your  father 
as  my  own.** 

in  transport  Urbino  sealed  her  confession  with  the 
kiss  of  gratitude  and  love.  Antonio  hung  over  them, 
unconscious  whether  it  became  him  to  give  a  hasty  con-p 
sent  to  this  elfusion  of  youthful  passion,  or  to  delay  it 
to  a  moment  v/hen  cooier  reflection  should  add  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  act.  He  paused  over  them  in  an  affection- 
ate silence,  which  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Fer- 
nandina  ,  she  burst  into  the  room  to  which  they  had 
retired  apart  from  their  guests. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Julia!'*  exclaimed  Fernandina,  ''why' 
have  you  acted  thus?  You  know  not  into  what  diffi- 
culties and  distress  your  absence  has  plunged  me  :  yo^f 
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T'dTufie"^',  T  !°  Sone  above  an  hour,  or  nn  ho'ur 
fr  i        '  'rS"''  have  now  kept  avva^ 

from  me  nearly  half  the  day.— Come  come 
^ell  to  your  friends  and  le^u.  return  in^t'nHy  " 

«m  wicked  Count"  T"™'"  ^^P"'^  J""^- 
della  Savrnt  ^'has  r;    ^:^^J^^:f£  f^-'l-' 

°  '  ?4       r  3"*^  terrifvinP-  me  to  death  •  7 

vvould  not  for  the  world  return  with  ytu  to  tl.eia ^  " 

Urbiio        "  hastily  asfcd 

roarfro-,tf-iSr^^^^  ^ 

mat  1  have  eiven  mvselfim  fr..^  r,,^  *  i  -^uiia, 
of  these  adored  friend/"         '^"^     "  '°  Protectioa 

tinued  she.  addrLing  uVbi^o    ,nf  L  f 

you  to  :7,ake  me  this  promL>."  "'^''^  ^ 

Urbmo  spoke  for  both  •  "  \Vhat«,.„  •  r  . 

Fe'r'nfndfn^       ""^  incoherent  words  she  has  uttered  " 
•rernanama  went  on-      I  L-^r^^r         l  •^'•ic-'cu, 

«he  «„„ot/mu.^;^ot!l'K!:tier"  ''''''''"^  ^ 
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^'  \ou  tliis  moment  said,'*   returned  Femandina^ 
that  I  need  not  doubt  your  peribrmance  of  every 
thing  for  Jicr  happiness."  ^  ^  _ 

**  \q\x  require  too  great  a  sacrifice/'  herephed,  "an 
impossible  one." 

I'ou,  like  her,"  answered  Fernandina,  know 
not  what  you  are  speaking  of ;  beheve  me  that  you  do 
not.  Consent  for  a  few  minutes  to  leave  us  together, 
and  see  what  will  be  the  event  of  our  conversation, 
i  will  not  biass  her  her  against  you  on  any  account ;  I 
esteem  you  as  much  as  she  can ;  but  there  are  some 
points  of  her  duty  of  which  she  is  ignorant,  and  of  which 
I  must  inform  her."  .   ^  n  i 

Unwillingly  Urbino  left  the  room  ;  Antonio  followed 
\\\m  ;  and  Julia  again  burst  into  tears  as  she  saw^  them, 
depart.  c  A 

'ine  Count  Vanoso  was,  indeed,  as  some  of  the  do- 
mestics at  the  castle  had  represented  him  in  the  village, 
a  man  of  the  most  wicked  dispusiti.^'n,  the  ruling  passioa 
of  whose  heart  was  seduction  :  he  had  scarcely  attamed 
his  twentieth  year,  and  yet  his  mind  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  atrocities  m  the  pursuit  of  hn 
darlincr  vice,  wliich  are  seldom  known  even  to  the  most 
determined  ravagers  of  fem.ale  beauty  at  an  advanced 
period  pf  their  lives.  His  person,  and  rank,  had  stooa 
his  friends  in  most  of  his  amours;  and  he  was  as  yet 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  contradictioa. 
His  figure  was  stout,  and  bespoke  him  several  years 
older  than  he  really  was ;  his  person  was  by  some  callea 
handsome;  he  possessed  a  good  set  of  ieatures,  but  ns 
expression,  except  that  of  a  self- satisfied  and  overbear- 
ino-  temper  was  to  be  found  in  them,  iiis  dress  was 
always  splendid,  for  he  was  vain,  and  believed  tnat  it 
oave' additional  attraction  to  his  person,  and  assisted  his 
?!:hemes  upon  the  fem.ales  who  were  sufficiently  unfor- 
lunate  to  attract  his  regard.  - 

About  three  weeks  before  the  present  time,  at  ttie 
celebration  of  the  Doge's  marriage  with  the  Adriatic, 
V.noso  had,  by  some  accident,  fallen  overboard  from 
-  -     r^oiu  into  thp        'ir  d  ti^s  tide  having  carric4  hi« 
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vessel  away  from  the  spot  where  he  was  struggling  with 
the  waves,  he  must  have  perished,  as  none  of  his  owa 
gondoliers  could  swim,  but  for  the  bravery  of  a  stranger, 
who  plunged  in  after  him  from  a  neighbouring  vessel, 
and  brought  him  safe  to  shore.  I'he  man  who  had  ^ 
saved  his  hfe,  wore  a  dress  which  Vanoso  knew  to  be 
the  habit  of  an  English  footman ;  and  he  directed  the 
man  to  follow  him  to  the  palazzo  of  the  Marquis  deila 
Savina,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  courage  and 
humanity. 

The  Count  Vanoso,  warmed  into  generosity  by  his 
timely  preservation,  gave  the  man  several  pieces  of 
gold,  and  then  inquired  of  him  who  he  was  r  An 
Irishman,"  was  the  reply ;  my  name  Terence  O'Dog- 
herty."  "  You  are  a  servant,  J  perceive,"  said  \  ano- 
so,  "  probably  travelling  v^ith  your  master  over  the 
Continent."        No,  your  honor,"  replied  Terence^ 

1  have  no  master,  and  that's  my  misfortune ;  I  came 
over  into  this  country  with  a  gentleman  who  is  lately 
dead,  and  I  have  since  had  neither  employment,  nor 
the  means  of  getting  home.'* 

Vanoso  immediately  offered  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, judging  that  an  English  servant  w^ould  be  a  novel  - 
ty, and  add  to  the  various  troops  of  Negroes,  Swiss, 
and  Erenchmen,  of  which  his  retinue  was  already  com- 
posed ;  and  Terence,  probably  thinking  that  he  couid 
not  any  where  get  a  master  from  whuai  he  stood  so 
good  a  chance  of  receiving  kindness,  as  from  one  whose 
Jife  he  had  preserved,  agreed  to  becouie  his  servant. 

I'he  Marquis  della  Savina  had  spared  no  expense  in  " 
the  education  of  his  son ;  thus  Vanoso  was  master  of 
most  languages;  and  in  his  rides,  in  the  intervals  ot' 
the  chase,  and  while  in  his  dressing-room,  it  \vas  hi«^ 
pleasure  to  converse  with  his  domestics  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  their  ov^n  languages ;  and  te  make  inquiries  of 
them  about  the  women  of  each  particular  country.  Te- 
rence, in  his  turn,  shared  in  these  conversations ;  and 
the  warmth  with  which  the  subject  of  female  beauty 
appeared  to  inspire  the  Irishman,  led  \'anoso  to  imagine, 
that  from  the  thorough  knowledge  which  he  seemed  tc 
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possess  of  the  sex,  he  must  be  a  most  apt  minister  for 
the  conducting  of  an  intrigue. 

No  occasion  had  occurred  to  put  his  talents  to  the 
test,  since  his  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Count, 
till  their  arrival  at  S  ivina.  He  it  was  whom  Michelli 
had  observed  him  talking  with  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  his  return  from  the  chase.  At  the  first  sight  of  Ju- 
lia's form,  (for  her  countenance  it  was  impossible  for 
Vanoso  to  discern  at  the  distance  he  was  standing  from 
her,)  his  passion  for  variety  led  him  instantly  to  exclaim. 

By  IJeavcn  there  is  a  woman  as  beautiful  as  an  angel!" 
fs  it  the  way  in  Italy  then,  your  honor,"  said  Te- 
rence,    to  determine  an  angel's  beauty  by  the  fall  of 
her  shoulders  ? — for  the  back  of  that  young  creature  is 
the  only  front  about  her  you  have  had  a  view  of  yet." 

\'anoso  did  not  understand  enough  of  Terence's  lan- 
guage to  discern  any  more  of  its  m^eaning,  than  that  it 
was  a  corruption  of  the  English  ;  and  thus  his  joke  and 
his  blunder  passed  equally  unnoticed  by  hirn. 

I  will  instantly  see  her,  and  knov^  more  of  her,"** 
said  Vanoso.  Go  you  home  with  my  huntsmen  :  I 
will  follow  you  and  with  these  words  he  approached 
the  cottage  of  Antonio,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  event." 

His  pride  and  passion,  equally  disappointed  by  the 
firmness  of  those  whom  he  supposed,  as  the  vassals  of 
his  father,  he  should  have  found  ready  to  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  worship  him  ;  he  resolved  to  avail  himself 
of  the  power  which  he  possessed,  and  summon  his 
archers  to  tear  her  from  her  protectors. 

I'hus  determined,  he  moved  towards  his  father's 
castle.  In  his  way  he  overtook  Terence,  who  had  loi- 
tered behind  the  huntsmen  Well,  your  Honor,"  said 
Terence,     have  you  seen  her?'* 

'*  Assemble  my  archers  directly/'  exclaimed  Vanoso ; 

1  want  their  assistance.'* 
Archers!"  echoed  Terence. 

Yes,"  said  Vanoso;  "  a  young  peasant  in  the  cot- 
tage with  her,  has  had  the  hardiness  to  oppose  my  en- 
tering it^  force  therefore  is  necessary,'* 
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To  do  what  ?*'  asked  Terence. 

1  o  take  her  from  him  certainly,"  replied  Yanoso. 

You  are  not  serious?"  said  Terence. 

Undoubtedly  I  am,"  answered  Vanoso,  at  a  loss 
what  to  think  of  the  question. 

Then  1  am  sorry  for  you,"  cried  Terence;  for  it 
is  an  Irish  saying,  your  Honor,  and  I  beheve  it  to  be  a 
truth  ail  the  world  over,  that  a  man  who  mars  love,  is 
never  capable  of  enjoying  its  purity." 

\'anDSo  paused  a  moment  on  this  reply  of  Terence  ; 
not  that  the  sentiment  it  conveyed  reached  his  heart, 
but  astonished  that  Terence,  who  had  on  every  occasion 
professed  himself  so  warm  an  admirer  of  the  sex,  should 
object  to  any  mode  which  led  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
charms.  Vanoso's  heart  knew  not  the  difference  be- 
tween forced  and  willing  joys;  and  he  was  utterly  in- 
competent to  comprehend  the  Irishman's  apostrophy. 
However,  in  no  temper  of  mind  to  reason  upon  his 
meaning,  he  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Summon  the  archers, 
as  1  direct  you  !'* 

Well,  well,"  replied  Terence,  I  can  call  them  to 
hear  you  pop  the  question ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  all 
the  better  for  the  little  crater  to  have  a  good  many 
witnesses  by  at  her  answer.    I'll  call  them  together." 

"  In  this  expedition,  I  give  you  the  command  of 
them,"  rejoined  Vanoso;  but  be  hasty  in  assembling 
them.'* 

I  thank  your  Honor  for  the  preferment  you  put 
upon  me,"  returned  Terence ;  *^  but  mind  this  one 
word  of  mine^  if  you  appoint  me  their  commander,  as 
an  additional  mark  of  your  favor  for  my  having  jumped 
into  the  sea  after  you,  and  saved  your  life,  don*t  bid 
me  give  them  any  command  unworthy  the  hps  of  a  man 
that  did  not  value  his  own  existence  wlien  the  life  of  a 
fellow  being  depended  on  the  hazard  ol  it;  or  we  may 
chance  to  grapple  together  again  with  less  harmony 
than  we  did  in  the  salt  ocean  and  with  this  honest 
admonition,  I'erence  departed  to  summon  the  arehers. 

V\  ith  the  greatest  impatience,  the  Count  awaited 
tbeii  coming ;  and  when  they  arrived,  he  bade  them 
C2 
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tbllow  him  tc  the  cottage  of  Antonio.  Vanoso  advanced 
to  the  door,  and  exclaimed,  **  Peasants !  once  more  I 
command  you  to  brmg  out  to  me  the  girl  within  this 
cottage.  J.ook  out,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  resis- 
tance is  in  vani,  as  1  have  a  powerful  number  of  followers 
by  my  side." 

Urbino,  still  armed  with  his  staff,  came  out  first  alone. 

The  unjustifiable  threats  of  the  great,''  he  said, 

shall  never  awe  us  into  withholding  our  prctectioil 
from  the  innocent :  with  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  we 
will  defend  the  female  who  regards  our  cottage  as  her 
asylum  from  your  inhumanity." 

Thy  life  shall  answer  this  presumption,  base  pea- 
sant!" exclaimed  Vanoso,  drawing  his  sword,  with 
which  he  made  a  thrust  at  Urbino ;  but  Urbino,  with 
superior  strength  and  agility,  not  only  warded  olf  the 
blow,  but  snapped  in  two  the  blade  of  his  opponent's 
weapon  ;  and  from  the  force  of  Urbino's  stroke,  Vanoso 
sunk  upon  one  knee,  and  Urbino  stood  with  his  staff 
held  over  his  enemy's  head.  At  this  instant  Julia  rushed 
from  the  cottage,  and  seizing  the  arm  of  Urbino,  Vv  hich 
she  saw  prepared  to  strike,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  hold ! 
spare  him,  spare  him;  he  is  my  brother!" 

Urbino  and  the  Count  turned  their  eyes  in  equal 
surprise  on  the  utterer  of  these  incomprehensibfe  words. 
The  Count  spoke  first ;  How  I  a  peasant,  my  sister? 
impossible  !" 

I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Julia  ;  I  am  Julia,  the 
child  of  the  Marquis  della  Savina." 

I  his  is  a  subterfuge  to  keep  me  from  her  arms !" 
cried  Vanoso,  and  he  was  rushing  towards  her.  But 
Fernandina,  who  had  followed  her  out,  placed  herself 
hastily  before  him,  and  said,  No,  no,  ir  is  the  truth; 
will  you  not  believe  me  r" 

Vanoso  started  at  her  sight ;  it  appeared  to  have  the 
power  of  convincing  his  senses.  For  a  moment  the 
cloud  of  disappointment  hung  upon  his  brow^,  but  it 
swiftly  converted  itself  into  intemperate  rage,  and  he 
madly  cried,  "  Thou  !  my  sister  !  here  in  the  hut  of  a 
mean  peasant!    Unworthy  girl!  disgrace  of  thy  fa- 
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mily  !  And  thou,  presumptuous  churl/'  he  added, 
turning  to  Urbino,  thou  hast  now  a  double  charge  to 
answer;  the  crime  of  love  for  the  daughter  of  thy  lord; 
and  that  of  having  raised  thine  arm  against  the  life  of 
his  son  ! — i\rchers,  make  them  both  your  prisoners,  and 
conduct  them  to  the  castle,'* 

Prisoners!'*  exclaimed  Urbino;  then  turning  to  the 
peasantry  who  were  now  assembled  around  him,  he 
hastily  added,  my  friends,  vv-ill  ye  tamely  behold  this 
injustice  practised  against  the  innocent?"  The  appeal 
to  their  feelings  acted  like  an  electrical  shock  to  valor, 
and  they  gathered  round  him  and  Julia,  to  defend  them 
from  the  archers;  which  party  was  immediately  joined 
by  Terence,  who  placed  himself  in  their  front. 

Terence!"  wildly  exclaimed  the  Count,  this  is 
nil/  side." 

But  this  is  mine,**  returned  the  Irishman.  "  You 
know  I  told  you  not  to  bid  me  give  the  archers  a  com- 
mand unworthy  of  me.  1  can't  fight  against  my  con- 
science ;  and,  what's  more,  I  believe  my  soul  is  con* 
cerned,  and  may  be  the  sufferer  for  having  saved  a 
man's  life,  that  don't  know  how  to  make  a  better  use 
of  it,  than  to  distress  female  innocence,  which  Heaven 
intended  him  to  defend,  and  protect.'* 

The  eyes  of  Vanoso  darted  sparks  of  rage  at  these 
words,  and  he  again  called  to  the  archers  to  obey  him, 
and  seize  the  persons  of  Julia  and  Urbino;  which  com- 
mand, the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  terror 
which  their  drawn  swords  inspired,  caused  quickly  to 
be  obeyed;  and  the  unhappy  Urbino  and  Julia  were 
led  away  by  them.  By  the  side  of  the  latter  ran  Fer- 
nandina,  exclaiming,  Oh,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
had  not  run  away  from  the  castle  this  morning !— What 
will  be  the  end  of  this? — Heaven  turn  the  heart  of 
your  wicked  brother !" 

Urbino,  at  his  departure,  had  seen  his  father  sink, 
overpowered  by  the  emotion  of  his  soul,  into  the  arms 
of  Michelli ;  and  his  last  words  were  an  injunction  to 
that  laithful  friend,  and  servant,  on  no  account  to  leave 
him.  The  peasants  stood  motionless  and  silent  aroundl 
C  3 
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Antonio;  and  'J'erence  kept  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore them ;  his  gestures  and  pace  expressing  the  moit 
violent  agitation. 

^"^  Oh,  Ijeaven  preserve  my  son!"  cried  Antonio, 
raising  his  head,  after  some  time,  from  the  shoulder  of 
Alichelli. 

Amen  !  Amen  !"  exclaimed  Terence. 

Do  you,  who  are  the  adherent  of  his  enemy,  say 
so      asked  Antonio. 

1  am  no  such  thing,"  cried  Terence.  "  It  is  true  I 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  stuck  to  him  when  he  was 
within  the  breadth  of  a  potatoe  of  drowning ;  but  I  am 
sorry  for  it  now.  It  is  a  pity  any  man  should  live  who 
don't  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  life  Provi- 
dence blesses  him  with." 

Then  you  don't  stick  to  the  proverb,  *  like  master 
like  man'?"  said  Michelli. 

But  1  do,"  said  Terence.  "  Honor  is  my  master; 
and  may  disgrace  be  my  portion  when  1  desert  the  in- 
structions he  gives  me.  You  think  me  the  Count's  ac- 
complice, because,  happening  once  to  see  him  fail  over- 
board out  of  his  gondola,  while  the  Italian  Signiors  at  sea 
were  calling  out  for  help  for  him,  and  the  lat  friars  on 
land  were  praying  for  him,  1  plumped  in,  and  pulled 
him  out  like  a  water-dog  ;  and  so  as  he  found  me  cle- 
ver at  fetching  and  carrying,  and  learnt  that  at  that 
time,  1  vvas  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  have  any  em- 
ployment that  could  keep  me  from  starving,  he  very 
politely  took  me  into  his  service  as  my  reward.  While 
he  behaved  like  a  Christian,  I  thought  it  mv  duty  to 
serve  him  faithfully;  now  he  casts  aside  his  pretensions 
to  the  name,  1  cast  aside  all  idea  of  obligation  on 
my  part,  and  think  myself  at  liberty  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Virtue,  wherever  1  find  her  calling  upon  me 
for  assistance.*' 

Good  heart  I    Good  heart!'*  exclaimed  Antonio. 

So,"  rejoined  Terence,  not  five  words  more  can 
be  wanting  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  on  the  side  of  your 
son,  and  his  dear  little  Julia.  When  1  first  saw  the 
Count  come  out  of  the  water,  I  believed  him  a  maii  j 
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now  1  have  got  hirn  upon  land  again,  I  find  that  walk- 
ing upon  two  legs  is  all  he  has  belonging  to  him  of  the 
species  :  as  1  saved  his  life,  I  feci  myself  accountable 
for  his  actions;  so  depend  upon  it,  that  Til  spend  my 
last  drop  of  blood  in  your  cause,  but  I'll  restore  to  you 
yiHir  son  ;  and  when  I  have  done  that  job,  dead  or 
alive,  ril  go  singing  back  to  Ireland." 

Jrleav^en,  Heaven  bless  vou!"  cried  Antonio. 

^*  It  will  do  that,  never  fear,"  answered  'i  erence. 

\\  hether  it  is  St.  Patrick,  or  St.  rmy  body  else,  that 
we  pray  to,  if  our  prayers  come  from  the  heart,  they 
find  their  way  to  the  same  Heaven  ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  that  where  the  conscience  is  equaliy  good,  even  the 
Jew  won't  be  obliged  to  rap  twice  at  the  gate  of  i^ara- 
dise,  when  the  Cathohc  gets  admission  upon  a  single 
knock." 

Antonio  invited  the  Irishman  into  his  cottage,  and 
entreated  him  to  advise  with  him  upon  what  plan  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue  in  tb.e  unfortunate  case 
of  his  son.  Terence  promised  him  both  the  use  of  his 
head  and  his  hand,  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  they 
went  in  together. 

We  must  now  make  some  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
the  Marquis  della  Savina,  the  father  of  the  Count  Va- 
noso  and  Julia.  By  being  born  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  his  lather,  he  came  into  the  world 
possessed  of  the  title  of  Count  Malvini,  and  a  large  in- 
heritance, lie  was  brought  up  in  every  respect  equal 
to  his  rank  in  life,  and  at  an  early  age  he  m.arned  a 
woman  of  distinction,  who  bore  him  his  son  N'anoso, 
whose  birth  was  the  period  of  his  mother"*9  existence. 

About  two  years  after  her  death,  he  became  ena- 
moured of  a  young  iady,  whose  family  was  good,  al- 
though not  of  rank;  and  whose  affections,  when  he  first 
beheld  her,  were  engaged  to  a  cousin  of  her  own,  a 
widower,  named  Lucius  Capeila  :  however,  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  passion  and  wealth  to  her  uncle,  on  Vv'hom 
she  was  entirely  dependant,  and  who  was  a  man  of  a 
sordid  mind,  the  bond  of  love  was  torn  asunder,  and 
§he  was  forced  into  the  arms  of  the  Count  iSlalvini. 
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Every  man  who  marries  a  woman  of  whose  heart  he 
Inows  himself  not  to  be  possessed,  becomes  naturally- 
jealous,  and  suspicious  of  every  circumstance  wherein, 
he  imagines  his  honor  to  be  concerned ;  such  was  the 
case  with  Malvini;  no  sooner  was  his  marriage  solem- 
nized, than  he  began  to  hate  the  sight  of  Capella,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  forbade  him  his  house.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months,  his  Countess,  Lauretta,  brought 
him  a  daughter,  the  Julia  with  whom  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted.  Instead  of  receiving  the  tidings 
with  joy,  the  Count  heard  them  with  ungovernable 
rage,  declaring  the  child's  premature  birth,  an  evidence 
of  its  not  being  his,  but  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Lucius  Capella,  previously  to  her  becoming  his 
wife. 

No  argument,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  could 
turn  him  from  his  idea;  no  tears  soften  his  "heart  to  be- 
lieve her  innocent,  in  vain  did  she  call  upon  the  name 
of  Heaven  to  prove  her  innocence  ;  nothing  could  con- 
vince the  tumultuous  passions  of  Malvini's  mind.  He 
commanded  the  child  to  be  taken  from  its  mother ;  and 
having  called  to  him  Fernandina,  who  had  been  the 
nurse  of  his  former  wife,  and  in  whom  he  phiced  more 
confidence  tb.an  in  a  common  servant,  as  she  was  dis- 
xantly  related  to  his  famiiy,  he  directed  her  to  take  the 
;:hild,  and  proceed"  with  it  to  a  cottage  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  distant  part  of  Italy,  and  there  to  bring  it 
up  i  having  first  sworn  her  never  to  impart  to  any  one, 
iior  to  the  child  herself,  who  were  her  supposed  parents. 

Nor  did  his  cruelty  end  here  •.  Lucius  Capella  pos- 
essed  an  office  in  the  state  of  Venice,  the  profits  of 
-vhich  were  nearly  his  all ;  by  his  influence,  he  repre- 
sented him  to  the  state  as  unworthy  to  hold  it,  and 
procured  him  to  be  deprived  of  it,  and  exiled  from  the 
republic.  The  Countess  herself  created  him  little  far- 
ther exercise  for  his  iniiumanity  ;  his  conduct  towards 
herself,  and  Lucius,  whom  she  regarded  as  a  brotl^er, 
brought  Iver  in  a  v^ery  short  time  to  the  grave, 

111  this  sinp'cion  of  infidelity  in  his  last  wife,  all  the 
affections  which  we  naturalty  bestow  on  k  lost  object^ 
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were,  by  the  comparison  of  a  weak  and  impassioned 
mind,  given  by  the  Count  to  his  first  Countess;  and  he 
resolved  that,  as  he  had  but  one  child  whom  he  be- 
heved  to  be  his  own,  every  indulgence  should  be  show- 
ered on  it,  out  of  respect  to  her  who  had  borne  it  to 
him. 

Accordingl}'-,  every  ornament  which  can  be  given  to 
the  mind,  every  luxury  which  can  be  loaded  upon  the 
person,  every  enjoyment  which  can  be  lavished  upon 
the  heart,  from  the  hand  of  false  indulgence,  were  de- 
dicated to  his  son,  the  present  Count  Vanoso;  and,  in 
saying  this,  we  judge  that  we  have  fully  accounted  for 
the  wickedness  and  weakness  of  his  disposition  ;  for, 
although  his  mind  had  been  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion, his  unguarded  passions  had  converted  these  bene- 
fits into  an  opposite  elfect. 

The  unfortunate  and  innocent  Julia  lived  till  her 
twelfth  year,  unsuspicious  of  her  having  possessed  any 
other  mother  than  Fernandina,  by  whose  milk  she 
had  been  nourished,  and  from  whose  precepts  she 
had  learnt  virtue  and  simplicity.  At  this  time  Count 
Malvini,  for  the  first  time,  visited  her:  she  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  himself,  which  made  him  almost  repent 
his  past  conduct  to  her  mother  ;  and,  at  his  departure, 
he  allowed  Fernandina  to  tell  her  that  she  was,  in  some 
measure,  related  to  him  ;  but  still  commanded  her  not 
to  say  how  nearly. 

From  the  period  of  his  last  wife's  death,  the  Count 
Malvini  had  led  a  dissolute  and  extravagant  life,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  enormous  expenses  he  was  at  for  hi* 
son,  had  considerably  din\inished  his  property,  and  in- 
volved his  atfairs.  Jn  this  strait,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
common  straw  at  which  the  profligate  and  unprincipled 
catch  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  sinking  in  the 
tide  of  fortune  ; — he  became  a  gambler.  Various  for- 
tune, for  some  time,  attended  him ;  till,  at  length,  an 
unlucky  night  reduced  him  to  worse  than  poverty* 
Ku>n  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  grasped  boldly  at 
the  equal  chance  of  sinking,  or  continuing  to  swim,  by 
cor. -mit ting  the  very  crime  of  embezzling  seme  of  the 
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property  of  the  state,  of  which  he  had  accused  the  in- 
nocent Lucius  Capella.  He  was  detected  in  the  fraud, 
and  shared  the  like  banishment  from  the  republic. 

Por  a  short  time  he  was  now  obliged  almost  to  hide 
his  head  from  the  world.  lie  had  some  years  before 
settled  a  sum  of  money  on  his  son,  and  to  him  he  was 
now  obliged  to  be  indebted  for  the  supply  of  his  neces* 
sities  ;  but,  weary  of  his  dependance,  he  again  emerged 
from  his  obscurity,  and  visited  alternately,  Florence, 
Turin,  and  Rome,  where  he  pursued  nis  passion  for 
play  on  the  surest  terms ;  those  of  having  nothing  to 
lose. 

Nothing  softens  the  heart  like  a  fall  from  prosperity. 
Involved  in  unpleasant  circumstances  himself,  Count 
Malvini  began  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  distress  to  which 
his  conduct  must  have  driven  Lucius  Capella;  to  be 
stung  with  remorse  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  wife  ; 
and  10  feel  pity  for  the  seclusion  of  the  innocent  Julia 
from  the  world :  he  paid  her  a  second  visit  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  years  from  the  first,  and  believed  her 
resemblance  to  himself  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  He 
wished  that  he  had  now  an  abode  to  which  to  recall 
her  j  he  wished  it  on  her  account ;  and  he  wished  it 
also  on  his  own.  The  heart  which  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  act  selfishly,  cannot  at  once  divest  itseif  of  the 
habit,  and  he  judged  that  her  beauty,  and  her  attrac- 
tions, if  she  were  introducea  into  the  world,  might  gain 
her  an  alliance  with  some  family,  whose  interest  might 
wipe  off  the  stain  which  had  fallen  on  himself,  and  re- 
instate him  in  his  former  honors.  But  at  present  he 
had  no  house  to  which  to  take  her  :  the  little  cottage 
and  garden  in  which  she  and  Fernandina  were  residing, 
were  his  only  possessions;  except  that  fluctuating  wealth 
which  one  hour  brought  him  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
of  which  the  next  deprived  him ;  and  he  still  com- 
manded Fernandina  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  birth  in- 
violate. 

About  eighteen  months  preceding  the  opening  of  our 
story,  that  good  fortune  which  must  accidentally  attend 
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those  who  are  always  playing,  made  him  master  of  the 
Castle  of  Savina,  and  of  the  lands  surrounding  it.  By 
this  fortunate  cast,  he  not  only  gained  a  handsome  pro- 
perty, but  the  title  of  Marquis  of  the  place,  and  the 
judiciary  power  over  his  own  territory.  Thus  raised  in 
one  moment  to  rank,  to  f(3rtune,  and  to  power,  he  was 
for  the  first  time  wise,  and  resolved  to  play  no  more. 

He  determined  immediately  to  send  forward  Julia 
and  her  protectress  to  his  newly  acquired  castle,  with  a 
proper  number  of  domestics ;  to  sell  the  cottage  wriere 
they  had  lived  ;  to  settle,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his 
own  affairs  in  the  world;  and  to  retire  to  his  new  pos- 
session with  all  the  credit  in  his  power.  And  ier- 
uandina  received  an  injunction  from  him,  not  to  suffer 
Julia  to  pass  beyond  the  garden- wall  of  the  castle  ;  as 
he  wished  to  make  to  her  the  discovery  of  her  birth, 
and  place  her  in  every  respect  in  the  quality  of  his 
daughter,  before  she  was  seen,  or  known,  by  any  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  his  arrival  at  Savina  as  its  new  Marquis,  which 
happened  two  or  three  days  before  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  Antonio^s  residence  in  its  district,  he  treated 
Julia  with  every  complacency  that  was  likely  to  win 
for  him  her  affections;  which  he  wished,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  do,  before  he  confessed  himself  to  her  as  her 
father.  He  told  her  of  his  son,  the  Count  Vanoso, 
who,  he  said,  would  shortly  arrive,  and  whom  he 
desired  her  to  esteem  equally  with  himself.  Julia 
sighed ;  she  believed  that  she  could  never  esteem  any 
one  as  she  did  Urbino ;  and  she  had  no  idea  of  there 
being  any  individual  in  existence,  who  would  require 
from  her  a  love  of  a  different  nature. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  anniversary  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  village,  the  Count  Yanoso,  and 
his  retinue,  arrived  at  the  Castle  delia  Savina  :  he 
reached  it  heated  with  wine,  and  in  the  tumultuous 
spirits  of  a  bacchant ;  and  the  Marquis  accordingly  for- 
bore to  introduce  him  to  his  sister  that  night.  He  had, 
of  late  years,  frequently  heard,  from  the  Marquis,  his 
father,  that  he  had  a  sister :  he  knew  her  to  be  under 
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r?ire  r^f  his  old  nurse  Fernandina,  and  that  she  was 
to  meet  him  at  the  castle,  but  he  Q>d  not  enquire  for 
her  that  night,  and  most  probably  did  not  think  of  her 
:dt  alL  M'he  fumes  of  the  preceding  evening  it  was  al- 
ways his  custom  to  drive  from  his  head  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  chase ;  he  was  therefore  up  early  in  the 
lUorning,  and  set  out  with  his  huntsmen, 

Julia  was  also  an  early  riser  that  morning  ;  she  had 
i^romised  to  attend  the  festivities  at  Antonio's  cottage^ 
tVid  she  had  risen  to  keep  her  engagement.  Fernan- 
invd  used  every  argument  she  could  invent  to  induce 
:-er  to  give  up  going  ;  she  represented  to  her,  that,  as 
>.'ne  had  indulged  her  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis,  by  sulTering  her  to  stray  beyond  the  garden- 
wall,  which  had  been  the  hmits  he  had  restricted  her 
to,  she  ought  not  now,  for  the  gratihcatiort  of  an  hour, 
to  risk  the  discovery  of  her  acquaintance  v/ith  the  in- 
habitants of  Antonio's  cottage.  But  Julia  begged^  en- 
treated, nnplored,  promised  to  be  home  again  before 
the  Marquis  v.^as  up,  or  at  least  before  the  time  in  the 
morning  at  which  he  had  usually  asked  for  her  ;  and 
rariier  taking  leave,  than  obtaining  it,  she  fled  with  the 
<iv^  irinf  ss  of  an  a<ntelope  tu  Antonio's  cottage. 

Nearly  three  hours  passed  away,  and  Julia  did  not 
It  turn  ;  lernandina  grew  uneasy  ;  she  wished  to  send 
iome  ovie  to  summon  her  home,  but  durst  not  entrust 
any  one  with  the  secret  of  her  abseni.e,  lest  it  should 
rt^ach  the  ear  of  the  Marquis;  and,  from  going  to  fetch 
li-er  back  herself,  she  was  withheld  by  her  fear  of  the 
Marquis  itiquiring  for  her  during  lier  absence  ;  -and 
tiius  at  once  making  a  discovery  that  his  orders  had 
^een  disobeyed. 

In  the  midst  of  her  dllenma,  she  received  a  summons 
to  ilie  breakfast  apartment  of  the  Marquis.  In  a  few 
words,  he  informed  her,  that  he  had  resolved  on 
jnaliing  the  discovery  of  their  connection  to  JuHa 
iliat  morning  ;  and  requested  her,  to  that  end,  to  lead 
her  to  hiin.  Fernandina,  her  heart  sinking  wuhin  her, 
replied,  that  Julia  was  of  a  very  delicate  habit  of  body, 
and  subject  to  frequeat  head-aches  j  that  she  was  suffer- 
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ing  under  the  influence  of  one  of  them  at  the  present 
time,  and  had  not  yet  risen  ;  on  which  account  she 
begged  him  to  defer  seeing  her  for  an  tiour  or  two. 

The  Marquis  acquiesced  ;  and  Fernandlna  left  him, 
under  pretence  of  returning  to  the  chamber  of  her 
fair  charge;  but  the  moment  she  had  quitted  his  pre- 
sence, she  set  out  for  the  cottage  of  Antonio.  Our 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  critical  mo- 
ment at  which  she  entered  the  room  into  which  Julia, 
with  Urbino  and  Antonio,  had  retired  apart  from  the 
peasantry,  after  the  rude  address  of  the  Count  Vanoso 
to  the  two  latter.  Here  a  few  moments  confirmed 
Fernandina's  worst  fears;  she  heard  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  della  Savina  declare  her  aQection  for  the 
son  of  a  peasant.  '1  he  worst  consequence  which  could 
have  been  apprehended  from  the  indulgence  she  had 
bestowed  on  her,  in  opposition  to  the  injunctions  of  her 
father,  had  now  taken  place ;  and,  for  this  alarming 
discovery,  she  considered  that  no  remedy  cou'd  be  so 
efficacious,  as  immediately  to  let  her  know  herself, 
and  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  this  knowledge  for  inducing 
her  to  return  without  delay  to  the  castle. 

Accordingly,  having  requested  Antonio,  and  his  son, 
to  leave  her  for  a  few  moments  alone  with  Julia,  she 
began  by  requiring  her  promise  to  maintain  secret 
what  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  imparting  to  her, 
Julia  promised;  and  Fernandina,  in  prefacing  her  dis- 
covery with  the  alarm  which  she  had  experienced  at 
hearing  her  confess  the  son  of  a  peasant  to  have  won. 
her  alTection,  told  her,  that  she  was  that  day  to  be 
acknowledged  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  della  Sa- 
vina. 

I'he  principal  emotion  which  Julia  testified  at  this 
unexpected  intelligence,  was,  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  attachment  of  the  Count  Vanoso:  she 
declared  that  no  knowledge  of  herself,  should  make  her 
ever  forget  her  lover  Urbino,  as  she  persisted  in  call- 
ing him ;  but  promised  at  present,  to  keep  the  infor- 
mation she  had  just  received  from  her  nurse,  sacred 
xo  her  own  bosom. 

D 
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But  a  cause  almost  instantly  arose,  which  drove  that 
promise  entirely  from  her  recollection.  Count  Vanoso 
again  arrived  at  the  cottage  door,  demanding  her  to 
be  brought  out  to  him  :  she  saw,  from  its  window,  her 
Urbino,  presenting  a  weapon  of  defence  at  the  head 
of  a  brother  whom  she  then  for  the  first  time  beheld  ; 
and,  actuated  not  by  any  apprehensions  on  his  account,- 
but  by  a  dread  that  Urbino,  in  assailing  the  life  of  his 
enemy,  might  commit  an  act  that  would  oblige  her  ta 
renounce  him  for  ever,  she  Hew  down  from  the  cham- 
ber, and  caught  his  upraised  arm,  with  an  exclamation 
which  at  once  unfolded  the  secret  of  her  history  and 
binh. 

We  have  already  related  what  foUovv^ed  this  declara- 
tion, and  must  now  accompany  the  unhappy  Juiia  and 
Urbiao  on  their  way  to  the  Castle  della  Savina.  When 
they  arrived  at  it,  the  Marquis  was  walking  in  the 
court-yard,  and  his  surprise  was  immediately  excited 
at  beholding  Julia  in  the  midst  of  the  archers.  Urbino 
and  t'ernandina  also,  did  not  escape  his  observation. 
He  hastily  inquired  the  cause  of  what  he  saw. 

The  Count  advanced  towards  his  father,  and  telling 
his  story  to  his  own  advantage,  said,  that  he  had  found 
his  sis'er  in  the  cot  of  a  peasant  who  had  the  -audacity 
10  aspire  to  her  aiTecticQs;  and  that  he  had  brought  him 
a  prisoner  to  tiiC  castle  to  receive  the  punishment  due 
to  his  temerity. 

If  you  are,  indeed,  my  father,"  cried  Julia,  rush- 
ing forward,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Marquis, 

if  you  are,  indeed,  my  father,  as  I  have  just  learnt 
that  you  are,  do  not  let  the  first  action  by  which  your 
child  knows  you,  be  resentment  against  him  for  whom 
the  warmest  pulsations  of  her  heart  beat;  he  to  whom 
every  sentiment  of  gratitude  which  can  animate  her 
breast,  is  due  for  the  preservation  of  her  life." 

The  Marquis  clasped  his  hands  in  agony  the  hand;? 
which  he  had  anticipated  the  delight  of  throwing  around 
the  neck  of  his  daughter,  on  his  first  declaration  t.)  her 
©f  the  ties  by  which  they  were  united,  were  now 
sleuched  in  despair,   ^no  soonei:       he  arrived  at  th« 
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spot  where  he  hoped,  by  the  pursuance  of  a  becoming 
conduct,  to  re-establish  his  reputation  as  an  Italian 
noble,  than  all  his  dreams  ofbliss  received  a  dead!}  stab 
from  the  hand  of  that  daughter  whom  he  had  t'  r  sc;me 
time  regarded  as  his  child  ot  promise, 

lie  commanded  Urbino  to  be  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment till  the  nature  of  his  crime  should  be  investicr^ted  ; 
and  directed  Fernandinp  to  conduct  Julia  to  hercii  im- 
ber,  and  then  to  come  a^one  to  him  in  his  privsu^  a- 
partment.  At  the  nrsr  issu^^of  this  order,  i^Vrn^jndina 
trembled  ;  but  considering  tnat  the  ultiinat  '  ^nupiness 
or  misery  of  her  beloved  Julia,  and  the  innocen  Ur- 
bino, might  rest  on  the  firmness  with  which  bi:c  met 
the  inquiries  of  the  Marquis,  and  replied  to  chem,  she 
\vent  to  him  with  a  countenance  of  assumed  composure. 

Fernandina,'*  said  the  Marquis,  placm.;  hir;:se{f 
on  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  whilst  she  remained  sranding, 

are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  conduct  f  Is  it  thus  you 
have  obeyed  my  injunctions?  i  commanded  you  not  to 
let  my  daug^ner  pass  the  wall  of  these  gardens,  not  to 
let  her  be  seen  by  any  human  being  whatTsoever  out  of 
this  castle,  and  1  find  her  sufficiently  intimate  with  a 
peasant  to  have  selected  him  as  her  lover  " 

My  Lord,"  said  Fernandina,  "  do  not  juds^e  of 
my  conduct  till  you  have  heard  my  justification  of  my- 
self,   lliere  are  reasons"  

'^Impossible,''  cried  the  Marquis,  "  that  there  should 
be  any  for  such  an  humiliati  m." 

Fernandina  was  well  acquainted  that  the  imperious 
temper  of  the  Marquis  was  one  of  those  which  sooner 
yield  complacency  to  a  voice  which  has  courage  to  reply 
to  them  with  firmness,  than  to  one  which  trembles  in 
its  address  to  their  haughtiness.  She  accordingly  replied. 

Are  you  not  ashamed,  1  may  ask  in  my  turn,  my 
Lord,  to  be  a  father,  and  to  refuse  to  hear  proofs  of 
your  daughter's  innocence 

Speak  !"  said  the  Marquis  impatiently. 
When  you  first  ordered  us  hither,"  returned  Fer- 
nandina,     slie  heard  the  intelligence  with  joy,  for 
she  loves  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  longed  to  enjoy 
D  2 
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their  varieties  in  anew  country;  but,  alas!  how  ^e* 
vera  a  disappointment  did  her  happiness  receive,  when 
informed  that  her  rambles  were  to  be  confined  to  the 
old  galleries  of  this  castle,  and  the  circumscribed 
walks  of  its  gardens !  She  became  melancholy,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  I  could  see  her  altered.  She 
entreated  me,  without  ceasing,  to  go  with  her,  as  I 
had  been  wont  to  do  in  our  former  residence,  to  visit 
the  peasantry  in  their  humble  cots,  that  she  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  succouring  the  needy,  con- 
soling the  wretched,  and  making  friends  of  them  all." 

^'  And  you,  foolish  woman  1  sufTered  her  to  do  so 
interrupted  the  Marquis. 

She  did,  indeed,  at  last,  win  me  over  to  her 
entreaties,"  replied  Fernandina  ;  but  still  wishing, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  your  injunctions,  we 
disguised  ourselves  as  peasants,  and  appeared  amongst 
the  shepherds  as  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village. 

Ideot!"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  "  and  thus  ends 
your  story.'* 

"  No,  my  Lord,''  returned  Fernandina ;  ^'  I  have 
not  yet  told  you  by  v^hat  accident  we  became  acr 
quamted  with  the  youth  Urbino,  and  his  father  An- 
tonio. 1  shall  conceal  nothing  from  you and  she 
then  repeated  Julians  fall  mto  the  rivulet,  anaj  its  con- 
sequences. *^  From  that  instant/'  continued  Fernan- 
dina, her  gratitude  to  her  preserver  has  been  ex- 
treme ;  and  v/ould  it  not  have  been  too  great  a  cruelty 
in  me  to  have  debarred  her  from  testifying  it  to  him  ? 
Her  birth  was  not  known  to  her;  nor  was  Urbino  ac- 
quainted whence  she  came,  or  whither  she  went;  nor 
would  either  of  these  discoveries  have  been  made  till 
you  yourself  had  judged  proper  to  develope  them, 
had  not  her  wicked  brother  acted  as  he  this  morning 
did,  and  compelled  the  necessity  of  a  disclosure.  \ou 
have  now  heard  the  whole  truth,  my  Lord ;  and  the 
wretched  Urbino  is  a  prisoner  in  your  castle  for  having 
saved  your  daughter's  life,  and  lifted  his  arm  in  the 
defence  of  her  honor.  Is  there  nothing  within  you, 
my  Lord,  which  tells  you  this  is  wrong  ? 
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"  Woman,"  exclaimed  the  iVlarquis,  "  you  talk, 
folly ;  do  you  not  know  that  by  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  death  for  a  peasant  to  attempt  to  win  the 
aftections  of  his  lord's  daughter  r*' 

**  But,  my  Lord,*'  answered  Fernandina,  has 
not  a  peasant,  like  any  other  man,  a  right  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  voice  of  truth  ?  He  believed  your  dBinrh" 
ter  to  be  a  peasant  like  himself ;  and  who  was  the 
came  of  this  error  ?  who,  but  the  parent  that  drove 
her  from  her  real  sphere  m  life,  and  kept  her  so  long 
unjustly  in  the  humiliating  situation  she  has  lived  in 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  evil  into  which  you 
have  suffered  my  Julia  to  plunge  herself ;  curb  your 
indiscreet  zeal,  lest  it  draw  down  my  resentment  on 
yourself,"  returned  Delia  Savina. 

^'  Let  it  r'  cried  Fernandina  ;  the  tears  half  start- 
ing from  her  eyes,  half  repressed  by  pride,  as  she 
spoke;  let  it;  you  can't  i(^rbid  mv  heart  to  feel,  or  my 
eyes  to  weep,  for  the  dear  child." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  Marquis,  somewhat 
softened  himself,  Goto  Julia;  tell  her  that  she  shall 
be  placed  in  her  proper  sphere  ;  taken  to  my  heart, 
the  instant  Urbino  is  no  more  1" 

**  Urbino  no  more  ! — Urbino  no  more  !*'  echoed  Fer- 
nandina. 

If  the  apology  of  his  not  having  known  her  to  be 
my  child,  excuses  hnn  from  the  crime  of  having  at- 
tempted to  win  the  affections  of  his  Lord's  daughter,  it 
is  equahy  a  capital  ollence  toliave  raised  his  arm  against 
the  life  of  his  Lord's  son  ; — you  cannot  deny  that  he 
did  this  ? 

Would  you  have  wished  him  to  have  stood  tamely 
by,  when  a  ravisher  assailed  your  daughter's  honor 
cried  Fernandina. 

It  is  the  act,  and  not  the  cause,  that  the  law  con» 
§iders/'  returned  the  Marquis:  inform  Julia,  there- 
fore,  that  he  must  die."" 

•*  And  would  you  charge  me  with  this  message?'* 
exclaimed  Fernandina  ;  me  !  her  nurse  1  the  friend, 
th?  mother  of  her  infancy  ?-^Do  you  want  to  make 
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me  her  murderer  ?  Oh,  God  !— you  can't  love  her 
I  do  ;  you  cannot  be  half  so  worthy  to  be  her  father, 
as  1  am  to  be  called  her  mother  !" 

Fernandina,  guard  your  expressions!*'  said  the 
Marquis  sternly. 

I  cannot,  my  Lord ;  I  cannot,*'  returned  Fernan- 
dina. "  I  feel  that  you  are  wickedly  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  must  tell  you  so,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  boldness. 
Remember  your  Julia's  mother,  an  angel,  like  herself; 
recollect  your  inhumanity  to  her,  and  repair  your  con- 
duct to  her  child  :  set  before  yourself  the  image  of  your 
Countess  Lauretta,  who  was  destined  to  another  hus- 
band, from  whom  you  tore  her,  and  married  her  your- 
self by  force :  she  gave  you  this  dear  child,  (blessed 
be  Heaven  for  the  inestimable  gift,)  and  your  cruelty 
ended  her  days.  Think  of  the  wronged  Lucius  Capeiia, 
her  coasin,  who  was  her  destined  husband;  whom 
your  hatred  exiled  from  V'enice,  whom  you  robbed  of 
honor,  of  fortune,  perhaps  even  of  his  — 

Another  word,  and  your  own  life  may  answer  it  I" 
roared  out  the  Marquis. 

Of  what  value  is  my  life  without  1  am  happy  ? 
And  that  I  cannot  be  unk  ss  my  Julia  is  so  too.  Did 
not  my  milk  nourish  her?  Have  not  1  therefore  a  just 
light  to  call  myselt  her  best  parent 

The  Marquis  now  commanded  Fernandina  to  leave 
him,  in  terms  that  admiucd  of  no  opposition  ;  and 
she  departed,  saying,  as  she  went  out,  Pray  question 
your  conscience  ;  it  will  tell  you  the  truths  depend 
upon  it,  it  will," 

The  Marquis  continued  some  time  alone  buried  in 
rellection  ;  and  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  de- 
bates with  iiis  own  mind  was,  that  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Urbino  could  perfectly  restore  Julia  to  that 
rank  and  honor  in  Vvhlcli  he  vyished  her  to  be  placed. 
He  considered,  that  if  he  were  to  grant  his  pardon  to 
Urbino,  on  the  sacred  promise  o(  Julia  never  to  see 
him  again,  that  still,  though  he  might  command  her 
words  and  actions,  he  could  not  have  the  same  power 
mer  her  inclinations  3  and  that  while  the  object  of  her 
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first  affections  yet  lived,  it  was  very  improbable  she 
would  ever  be  induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  any 
other  man ;  and  on  this  consideration  he  resolved  th'^t 
Urbino  should  die. 

'^J'he  Count,  his  son,  joined  him  in  his  apartment ; 
and  if  any  additional  strength  were  required  to  be 
given  to  the  resolution  of  the  Marquis,  he  was  just 
the  person  to  give  it ;  as,  from  the  few  contradictions 
he  had  met  with  in  life,  his  resentment  knew  no 
bounds  against  one  who  had  dealt  with  him  on  the 
equality  of  man  to  man  ;  as  Urbino  had  not  scrupled 
to  do  in  the  defence  of  his  Julia;  although  aware  of 
the  punishment  that  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  severe 
judge,  await  his  hardiness. 

The  Marquis  judged  that,  on  every  account,  the 
decision  of  Urbino's  fate  could  not  be  too  much 
hastened  :  accordingly,  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon 
was  appointed  for  his  trial  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

Scarcely  had  the  Marquis  taken  his  seat  in  that 
chair,  whicii  he  denominated  the  seat  of  justice, 
because  in  it  he  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
cast  aside  the  humane  appeals  which  equity  ought  to 
have  made  to  his  feelings,  when  a  crowd  of  pea- 
santry, in  the  midst  of  whom  were  Antonio,  Michelli,, 
and  Terence,  appeared  before  the  castle. 

According  to  the  advice  of  1  erence,  Antonio  had 
come  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Marquis, 
and  implore  mercy  for  his  son  :  according  to  the  bene- 
volent and  generous  principles  of  Terence's  own  heart, 
he  had  believed  It  impossible  that  one  father  could 
hear  another  sue  to  him  for  mercy  to  his  child,  without 
being  moved  by  his  prayer;  and  with  this  idea  he  had 
prompted  Antonio  to  come  to  the  castle. 

Antonio  alone  entered  the  court- yard,  and  rer 
quested  a  domestic  ^o  inform  the  Marquis  that  he 
was  without,  suing  for  leave  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet.  Th^  domestic  went  in  with  the  old  man's  mes- 
sage, and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Count  Vanoso  came 
out  to  him.  What  would  you  have  asked  \'anoso. 
haughtily.  Can  you  propose  that  question,"  rc- 
tUiued  Antoiiio^  ''  to  a  father  \vh05e  son  is  defined 
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prisoner  within  your  walls?  1  entreat  to  see  the  Marquis.*' 

That  cannot  be,"  replied  Vanoso ;  "he  is  en- 
gaged :  1  am  his  representative ;  what  you  would  say 
must  be  to  me.*' 

Oh,  hear  the  prayer  of  a  father,"  returned  An- 
tonio, *^  and  restore  to  me  Urbino." 

With  a  contemptuous  sneer,  the  Count  was  turning 
aside  from  the  greyheaded  pleader.  -Antonio  caugtit 
his  robe,  and  si;:.king  upon  his  knee  as  he  held  it,  he 
exclaimed,  "  In  th^-  name  of  Heaven,  1  conjure  you 
to  listen  to  me.  You  are  yourself  a  son,  and  should 
know  how  to  feel  for  the  su{fermgs  of  a  father.  Ur- 
bino  is  my  only  child ;  the  prop  of  my  age  :  to  him  i 
owe  all  my  comfort.'* 

Insolent!'*  exclaimed  Vanoso,  interrupting  him; 
you  become  equally  culpable  with  himself,  when 
you  dare  to  intercede  for  one  who  has  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  which  your  son  has  committed.'* 

The  crime,*'  replied  Antonio,  was  an  innocent 
one  :  he  knew  not  tliat  she  on  whom  he  had  placed 
his  alTections,  was  the  daughter  of  his  Lord.  Consider, 
also,  that  but  for  him,  the  daughter  of  his  Lord  had 
perished:  he  saved  her  life;  and  believing  her  his 
equal,  a  peasant  tike  himself,  he  loved  her  for  her 
virtues :  can  this  be  a  crime  ?" 

**  You  are  endeavoring  to  abuse  my  credulity,  when 
you  say  that  he  did  not  know  her  rank,'*  rejoined 
V^anoso. 

**  You  mistake  my  character,'*  replied  Antonio: 

wretched  as  1  am,  I  would  scorn  a  falsehood,  even 
to  save  the  life  of  my  only  son  :  he  did  not  know  her 
for  your  father's  child.'* 

'*  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Vanoso ;  but  he  knew 
me  for  the  son  of  his  Lord  :  this  your  love  of  truth 
cannot  suffer  you  to  deny ;  and  till  you  can  prove  that 
he  did  not  raise  his  arm  against  me,  you  must  expect 
no  mercy  to  be  shewn  to  his  ulfence."  A  satirical 
smile  accompanied  these  words ;  and  tearing  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  Antonio,  he  re-entered  the  castle. 

Antonio  remained  statue-like  on  the  spot  where 
|he  proud  and  insensible  Count  had  left  him,  till  a 
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mestic  came,  and  tofd  him,  that  he  was  commanded 
to  send  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  castle  out  of  the 
court-yard.  Antonio  used  every  term  of  entreaty  to 
prevail  with  the  man  to  suffer  him  to  behold  his  son ; 
but  his  petition  was  in  vain  ;  the  man  either  durst  not, 
or  would  not,  grant  it  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  whose  gates  were 
then  shut  upon  him. 

Oh,  my  friends/*  exclaimed  Antonio,  as  he  re^ 
turned  to  the  peasantry,  all  hope  in  this  cruel  man's 
clemency  is  in  vain.  I'he  Marquis  refuses  to  see  me; 
and  his  unfeeling  son  mocks  my  supplications.'* 

Don't  despair;  den't  droop!"  cried  the  honest 
Irishman  ;  if  his  heart  is  asleep,  the  eye  of  Providence 
is  awake.    1  erence  tells  you  to  keep  up  your  heart." 

Terence,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  inquiry 
amongst  the  peasantry,  into  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
issue  of  Urbino's  trial.  They  replied,  that  the  ver- 
dict rested  in  the  breast  of  the  Marquis,  and  that 
therefore  the  fate  of  Urbino  depended  upon  his  hu- 
manity. A  herald,  they  said,  would  shortly  announce 
to  them  from  the  battlements,  whether  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  or  not.  If  not  guilty,  he  would  very 
shortly  l^e  restored  to  them  ;  if  giiilty,  bis  head  would 
be  laid  under  the  axe  in  the  course  of  a  fev/  hours, 
on  a  terrace  behind  the  castle,  upon  the  margin  of  the 
river,  where  all  criminals  of  the  district  were  exe- 
cuted. 

lerence  paid  strict  attention  to  their  account  of 
the  treatment  of  -criminals  according  to  their  laws, 
with  which  he  was  so  little  acquainted  ;  but  spoke  not 
in  reply,  although  he  appeared  to  have  much  matter 
passing  in  his  brain. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  expected  herald 
appeared  on  tiie  battlements.  He  blew  the  trumpet 
which  commanded  attention,  and  then  spoke  thus; 
*^  Urbino,  the  peasant,  having  raised  his  arm  against 
the  life  of  the  Count  Vanoso,  the  son  of  his  liege 
Lord,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  country,  condemned  to  lose 
his  head  at  the  hour  of  seven  this  night." 
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Oh,  my  son  !**  exclaimed  Antonio,  "  thy  wretched 
father  cannot  save  thee;  but  he  will  die  with  thee!" 
and  with  these  words  he  sunk  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  two  old  peasants,  who  had  before  been  supporting 
his  trembling  frame. 

The  issue  of  the  unfortunate  Urbino's  trial  having 
been  predetermined  by  his  unjust  judge,  the  forms 
were  very  short  which  were  passed  through  to  the 
pronouncing  of  his  sentence  ;  and  this  done,  he  was 
hurried  back  to  his  prison,  without  being  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence.  The  indulgence  of  a  priest 
alone  was  permitted  him.  Neither  his  father,  his 
Julia,  nor  Fernandina,  could  he  gain  permission  to  see  : 
his  fate,  therefore,  appeared  inevitable;  and  he  sunk 
into  that  sad  despair,  which  is  the  last  situation  of 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  misery  wound  up  to 
its  highest  pitch. 

Fernandina,  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  was  aware  that  the  trial  was  proceeding,  and 
dreading,  from  the  words  which  the  Marquis  had  used 
to  her,  that  its  issue  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  peace 
of  her  dear  Julia,  she  used  every  means  to  prevent 
her,  if  possible,  from  hearing  the  decree  of  Urbino^s 
fate  pronounced  by  the  herald  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle  :  but  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  reached  ttie  ear 
of  Julia,  who  having  some  vague  suspicion  of  the  ca  ise 
of  its  being  blown,  no  power  on  earth  could  withhold 
her  from  flying  towards  it;  and,  under  the  shock  of 
Urbino's  condemnation  to  death,  she  sunk  in  violent 
convulsions  upon  the  neck  of  Fernandina. 

Fernandina  called  to  her  assistance  to  convey  Julia  to 
her  chamber;  and  having  done  this,  she  desired  the 
Marquis  to  be  immediately  summoned  thither.  The 
Marquis,  who  guessed  that  his  presence  was  required 
in  his  daught'er's  chamber,  in  order  to  give  her  an  op-, 
portunity  of  making  suit  to  him  in  behalf  of  Urbino, 
not  wishing  to  appear  to  add  the  cruelty  of  a  refusal  of 
her  prayer  for  mercy  to  the  sentence  which  he  had  al- 
ready passed  on  ner  lover,  and  which  he  had  determin- 
ed nothing  should  induce  him  to  revoke^  returned  ia 
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answer,  to  the  request  of  Fernandina,  one  which  be- 
spoke him  at  the  time  employed  on  business  of  moment ; 
but  promised  that  he  would  see  his  daughter  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  reply,  Fernandina  herself  went 
in  quest  of  him,  resolute  to  inform  him  of  the  wretched 
state  into  which  his  inhumanity  to  the  young  peasant 
Urbino,  had  thrown  his  daughter,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  repeal  the  sentence,  if  not  out  of  mercy  to  him,  at 
least  out  of  consideration  to  her  safety.  But  she  was 
refused  admittance  to  his  presence.  This  distressed 
her:  she  knew  nut  by  whom  to  convey  a  message  from 
which  she  might  hope  to  reap  the  desired  efTect  of  turn- 
ing his  heart.  At  length  she  wrote  to  him.  After 
some  time,  a  slip  of  paper,  torn  from  her  note,  was 
brought  to  her,  and  on  it  was  written  with  a  pencil. 

What  you  require  is  impossible." — Again  she  wrote, 
saying,  that  she  actually  believed  Julia's  life  to  be  in 
danger;  that  her  convulsions  continued  to  increase  in 
violence  ;  and  that  nothmg  but  the  preservation  of  Ur- 
bino*s  life,  in  her  opinion,  could  save  Julia's.  To  this 
she  received  a  reply  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  Count 
Vanoso;  it  contained  these  words:  Set  your  heart 
at  rest,  Fernandina;  no  woman  ever  died  of  love/* 

I  almost  wish  she  might  die!"  exclaimed  Fernan- 
dina, *^  if  these  are  the  relations  for  whom  she  is  doom- 
ed to  live !" 

With  the  tolling  of  the  castle  bell,  which  announced 
the  work  of  death  about  to  be  performed,  Julia  started 
into  sense.  She  cast  her  eyes  wildly  arofnd,  and,  af- 
ter a  moment*s  reflection,  she  said,  *'  Is  he  yet  dead  l^* 
No,  my  dear  child,  he  is  not,"  returned  Fer- 
nandina. 

Then  I  vv^ill  once  more  behold  him  ;  once  more  clasp^ 
his  hand  inmme;  and  if  my  father  will  not  consent  to 
save  him,  would  to  Heaven  he  might  condemn  me  to 
die  with  him!''  With  these  words  she  sprung  from  the 
couch  on  which  she  had  been  lying,  and  flew  from  the 
apartment ;  Fernandina  following  her  steps. 

Th®  fatal  block -was  already  placed  on  a  terrace  be- 
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hind  the  castle,  which  rose  about  three  feet  perpendi- 
cularly above  the  surface  of  a  river,  that  formed  the 
northern  confine  of  the  district  of  Savina.  The  execu- 
tioner stood  prepared  with  the  axe  of  death  rested  on 
his  shoulder.  The  Marquis,  and  his  son,  had  taken 
their  seats  on  a  bench,  from  whence  it  was  customary 
for  the  Lord  of  the  castle  to  behold  the  punishment  of 
oflfenders:  and  Urbino  was  ied  forth  by  six  archers, 
with  his  head  bare,  and  his  garments  stripped  from  his 
neck. 

Arrived  at  the  last  period  of  his  existence,  Urbino 
was  not  denied  the  privilege  of  speaking.  He  declared 
his  ignorance  of  Julia's  rank ;  repeated  that  to  him  she 
owed  the  preservation  of  her  life  ;  urged  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  the  Count  Vanoso  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  against  him  in  the  defence  of  Julia ; 
and  on  these  pleas  he  sued  for  mercy. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  frantic  Julia  rushed 
upon  the  terrace.  For  an  mstant  she  stopped,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Urbino;  they  rested  on  his  neck  laid 
bare  for  the  axe,  and  the  sight  struck  horror  to  her 
heart:  she  flew  to  her  father,  and  sinking  on  her  knees 
before  him,  had  only  power  to  articulate,  Save, 
save  !*'  ere  she  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 

Fernandina  threw  herself  down  by  her  side,  and  rested 
Julia's  head  apon  her  bosom. 

Lead  him  to  the  block!''  exclaimed  the  Count, 
starting  from  his  seat,  and  approaching  the  archers :  he 
dreaded  lest  Julia's  interposition  might  work  a  change 
in  favor  of  Urbino  in  the  heart  of  the  Marquis,  and  he 
wished  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  change,  by 
instantly  consigning  him  to  his  fate. 

For  the  love  of  Heaven,  sutfer  me  to  bid  her  fare- 
well before  1  die  !"  cried  Urbino,  struggling  to  release 
himself  from  the  archers. 

'*  Lead  him  to  the  block  I"  repeated  the  Count;  and 
Julia  at  that  instant  uttered  a  convulsive  groan,  as  if 
sensible  of  his  words. 

A  momentary  and  awful  silence  ensued  ;  Fernandina 
brok«  it,      Look  at  her,  icok  at  your  child,  my  Lord!" 
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cried,  addressing  the  Marquis;  ^'  does  not  your 
conscience  speak  yet?*' 

The  Count  observed,  that  something  like  repentance 
was  stealing  over  the  features  of  his  father,  and  he  in- 
stantly exclaimed,     Strike  ofl' his  head.'* 

At  that  moment  1  erence  appeared  on  the  terrace  : 
he  had  leaped  upon  it  from  a  boat  on  the  river,  and 
placing  himself  before  the  executioner,  at  whom  he 
brandished  the  drawn  sword,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  or 
by  the  holy  Jasus,  the  next  blow  takes  ofl' your  own." 

Surprise  for  an  instant  chained  the  faculties  of  all  pre- 
sent. The  transactions  of  the  morning  had  discovered 
to  Urbino,  that  Terence  was  the  friend  of  his  cause ; 
accordingly,  he  sprang  towards  him  ;  and  they  were 
already  descending  into  the  boat  beneath,  before  the 
Count  became  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  joint  ef- 
fects of  astonishment  and  passion,  to  issue  his  orders  for 
their  deiension.  *'  1  reachery  !-^Stop  them  ' — seiz,e 
them!  Summon  more  archers!*'  burst  loudly  from  the 
lips  of  Vanoso;  but  I'erence  and  Urbino  were  already 
in  the  boar;  and  the  friendly  peasants  who  composed 
its  crew,  and  who  acted  under  the  direction  of  Terence, 
had  already  pushed  it  off  from  the  shore,  and  lost  not 
an  instant  in  plying  their  oars  to  convey  it  away  from 
the  castle. 

The  old  shepherds  had  led  home  the  wretched  An- 
tonio to  his  disconsolate  cottage,  v^'hile  their  sons  had 
gone  to  assist  Terence  in  his  bold  attempt  at  preservmg 
the  life  of  Urbino. 

Antonio  had  shewn  no  other  signs  of  existence,  than 
that  he  stil!  breathed,  from  the  moment  of  his  hearing  the 
decree  of  his  son's  death,  till  the  hour  destined  for  his 
punishment  had  been  some  time  past ;  he  then  slowly 
opened  his  eyes,  observed  his  friends  surrounding  him, 
and  faintly  articulated,  Oh,  my  friends !  is  then  all 
hope  vanished? — Is  his  fate  past  recall? — is  my  boy 
dead  ?*' 

All  hope  is  not  vanished,"  replied  one  of  the  shep- 
herds ;  **  Terence,  with  the  aid  of  our  villagers^  has 
promised  to  save  him,'* 
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'  *^  Alas!  alas!"  returned  Antonio,  1  lear  tliat  can« 
not  be  ! — Promised  to  save  him  !  Ah,  eternal  Provi- 
dence  he  added,  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  do  thou,  in  thy  mercy,  nerve  the 
arms  of  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  innocent  !** 

A  silence  ensued  :  it  was  broken,  after  some  time, 
by  the  voice  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  singing  in  the 
wildness  of  joy.  Antonio  started  at  the  sound;  "  1$ 
not  that,"  he  asked,     the  voice  o^  Michelli?" 

Michelii  replied  to  his  question,  by  running  into  the 
cottage.  ^'Victoria!  victoriaT'  he  exclaimed  ;  ''Boats 
for  ever  I  Victoria!"  and  ran,  and  caught  Antonio  ia 
his  arm.'.  Forgive  me,  master,"  he  said  j  but  J 
cannot  l.clp  it ;  i  cannot  help  it  I" 

"  What  means  this  extacy      cried  Antonio, 
plain  ;  explain.'* 

**  I  can't,  I  can't ;  my  joy  chokes  me,"  returned 
Michelii,  and  sunk  exhausted  upon  a  seat.  Antonio 
stood  uncertain  what  to  hope,  or  what  to  believe  ;  but 
his  suspense  was  mom.entary  :  Urbino,  followed  by  the 
honest  1  erence,  rushed  into  the  cottage,  and  flew  Into 
bis  father's  arms. 

*'  My  son!''  exclaimed  Antonio, 

*'  Once  more  in  his  father's  arms,"  replied  the  youths 

The  eHects  of  joy  were  now  as. powerful  on  Antonio, 
as  those  of  sorrow  had  been  before  ;  he  again  fell  sense-^ 
less  into  the  arms  of  his  friends;  but  his  insensibility- 
was  now  of  much  shorter  duration  ;  the  voice  of  his  be- 
loved son  recalled  him  into  active  existence.  Do  i 
again  clasp  thee  to  my  breast  he  said,  on  recovering 
his  utterance.  *'  Oh,  Heavenly  God  !  in  what  terms 
of  humihty  can  I  express  to  thee  the  thankfulness  of  my 
soul  ?'* 

The  devil  burn  the  heart  that  would  ask  to  be  paid 
for  a  service  like  this,"  cried  Terence  ;"  for  if  it  ain't 
overpaid  at  such  a  sight,  23 Ji  the  blood  in  it  ain't  worth 
a  thirteener." 

Antonio  now  first  recollected  by  v>^hose  means  his 
son  had  been  preserved  ;  and  moving  towards  him  with 
hands  extended,  he  said,  Oh,  my  friend/ why  have 
i 
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1  SO  long  delayed  to  pour  forth  the  gratitude  of  my 
breast  to  thee  ?     Words  are  wanting  " 

"  'I  hey  are  wanting  very  much  just  now/'  answered 
Terence,  taking  the  hand  of  Antonio,  and  shaking  it 
heartily  in  his;  therefore  don't  put  mine  out  of  my 
head  witli  thanking  me  :  we  have  succeeded  in  saving 
your  son  just  for  the  present,  to  be  sure  ;  but  still  nei- 
ther he,  nor  you,  are  safe  here  :  the  cruelty  of  my  pre- 
cious bit  of  a  master,  that  was,  will  be  seeking  you  out 
again  ; — you  must  pack  up,  and  budge." 

But  whither  can  we  go?"  exclaimed  Antonio. 
\\  hy  there  is  a  spot,''  returned  Terence,,  ''and 
pray  Heaven  we  were  near  it,  more  compassionate  to 
the  distressed,  and  m.ore  hospitable  to  strangers,  than 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and  that  is  England ; 
t(f\vhich  my  native  Ireland  is  the  next  parish  ;  but  it  is 
too  far  off ;  so  shall  1  be  your  convoy  to  Venice 

"  To  Venice  I  Oh,  no,  no,'*  returned  Antonio  j  *'  I 
must  not  go  to  Venice!"  and  he  sighed  deeply  as  he 
spoke. 

You  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  ever  meeting  the 
Marquis  deila  Savina  there,*'  rejoined  Terence  ;  **  there 
is  some  stor-y  why  he  never  intends  to  keep  any  more 
company  in  that  city  again ;  whether  it  is  that  the  citi- 
zens do  not  intend  to  keep  company  with  him,  1  can't 
tell.  Vv  ell,  only  speak  ihe  word  ;  the  night  is  beginning 
to  fall,  and  we'll  be  off  on  our  journey  directly.*' 

Must  1  then  for  ever  renounce  my  Juua  1"  cried 
CJrbino, 

Poor  girl !  poor  innocent  Julia,"  cried  Antonio, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  those  of  his  son,  as  if  desiring  to  read 
in  them  winat  was  passing  in  his  soul ;     poor  girl !" 

*'  if  you  had  but  so  managed  matters,  now,  that  she 
had  not  been  a  girl  any  longer,  but  a  wife,'*  said  Te- 
rence. 

Generous  man  !  I  guess  the  sentiment  which  ani- 
mates your  heart,**  said  Utbmo;  you  would  then 
have  left  no  means  untried  to  have  made  her  the  part* 
aer  of  cur  flight,'^ 

E-2 
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Certainly,"  replied  Terence  ;  "  a  man  has  a  right 
to  carry  his  wife  with  hinn  wherever  he  pleases;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not  equally  authorized  about  his  sweet- 
heart." 

if  [  could  but  see  her  once  more,  could  only  bid  her 
farewell!'*  returned  Urbino;  but  to  depart  without 
that,  w^uld  be  equally  hard  as  to  remain  here,  and  at 
last  to  suffer  unjust  punishment.** 

Well,  well,**  cried  Terence,  if  it  is  only  thai 
bit  of  a  message  that  you  want  carried  to  her,  I  caa 
take  that :  I'll  be  back  as  fast  as  foot  can  fall  to  bring 
me.  Keep  yourselves  snug  within  your  cottage  till  yoa 
hear  my  voice  at  the  door.  ' 

How  can  we  repay  such  generosity,  such  nobleness 
of  mind?'*  exclaimed,  at  the  same  instant,  Antonio 
and  his  son." 

It  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  it,"  returned  Terence  : 
there  is  no  true  reward  for  a  good  action,  but  the 
pleasant  feeling  it  carries  along  with  it.  Find  her,  or 
not,  I'll  soon  be  back,  depend  upon  it.  In  the  mean 
while  shut  the  door,  and  keep  yourselves  close  within 
your  cottage.  la  England  a  man's  house  is  his  castle; 
it  ought  to  be  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  let  us 
hope  it  may  prove  so  to  you  during  my  absence,  which 
I  promise  you  again  shall  be  no  longer  than  the  necessi-* 
ty  of  the  business  I  am  going  upon  keeps  me  away  from 
it.  Shut  your  door,  and  open  it  for  nobody's  asking 
but  mine;''  and  with  these  words  he  departed. 

Terence  being  gone,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  shep- 
herds thus  addressed  Antonio  "  Crut^i  day,*'  he  said, 
*^  that  you,  venerable  man,  whom  we  regard  as  our 
universal  friend,  should  be  compelled  to  leave  us  i  I5 
it  not  a  sad  separation,  Michellir" 

Separation  cried  iMichelli,  wildly  ;  you  do  not 
suppose  that  i  am  going  to  be  separated  from  him 
He  moved  up  to  Antonio,  and  continued  speaking, 
**  You  have  been  more  than  a  friend  or  master  to  me; 
you  have  been  a  father  to  me ;  and  now  it  is  probable 
J  may  turn  out  an  undutiful  son  to  you;  for  if  you  set 
oiT,  and  order  me  to  stay  behind^  1  am  determined  tot 
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follow  you  to  the  brink  of  your  grave,  and  serve  you 
faithfully  till  1  see  you  laid  in  your  coffin." 

Oh,  Michelli,'*  replied  Antonio,     1  cannot  speak."  ^ 
*^  1  don't  want  you  to  speak,"  returned  tlie  old  ser- 
vant ;  "  only  say  you  won't  leave  me  behind  ;  only  say 
that,  and  I  don't  care  if  you  never  speak  again  after- 
wards/' 

1  won't,  I  won't,"  with  difficulty,  articulated  An- 
tonio. 

Huzza!  huzza!"  cried  the  rejoiced  Michelli. 
^'  There  !  there  !  You  may  be  dumb  now  all  the  rest 
of  your  life,  if  you  will." 

Consent  to  stay  amongst  us,"  said  another  of  the 
shepherds ;  we  vvill  fight  l^h  your  defence,  every  on6 
of  us,  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood." 

Antonio  could  not  reply  ;  every  sense  was  dead  with- 
in him  ;  his  looks  were  expressive  of  the  most  painful 
anguish  of  mind,  and  his  eyes  continued  stedfastly  fixed 
on  his  son. 

A  silence  of  some  moments  prevailed  ;  it  was  broken 
by  a  voice  faintly  pronouncing  the  name  of  Urbino. 

Hark  !"  he  exclaimed,     it  is,  it  is  Julia  !" 

He  ran  hastily  out  to  meet  her,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  with  her  into  the  cottage.  Julia  scarcely  ap- 
peared the  same  being  whose  loveliness  in  the  morning 
fiad  been  of  the  transcendent  delicacy  of  the  mountain 
iily  ;  like  that  flower,  blighted  by  the  keenness  of  the 
Borth  wind,  was  now  her  appearance  ;  her  countenance 
was  pale  as  the  hue  of  death  ;  her  hair  failing  in  the 
wildest  disorder  on  her  shoulders;  her  steps  trembling 
$.nd  uncertain.  Urbino  placed  her  upon  a  seat,  stiU 
supporting  her  with  his  arm:  she  clasped  his  hand  in 
hers,  and,  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  voice,  she  saidj, 
^'  We  will  part  no  more 

"Oh,  Julia!"  Urbino  exclaimed,  ''could  1  evear 
have  believed  that  you  would  have  taken  this  interest 
in  an  unfortunate  being  like  myself''* 

Would  you  not  have  done  the  same  by  me  sh^- 
replied.  ]s  it  not  the  same  affection  which  animates 
hoih  Gur  hearts  ?— -The  moment  that  you  escaped^  I 
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fled  from  the  castle,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  agam: 
the  tumult  which  prevailed  favored  my  flight :  Jove 
winged  my  steps  hither  ;  and  now  1  am  once  again  with 
you,  1  will  sooner  die  than  be  separated  from. you." 

Consider,   dearest   young  lady,'*   said  Antonio, 
that  the  Marquis  della  Savina  is  still  your  father,  al- 
though his  conduct  towards  you  may  be  less  tender  than 
that  of  a  parent  is'expected  to  be.'* 

"  Less  tender,  indeed!"  sighed  forth  Julia  ;  I  have 
no  friend  in  the  Castle  della  Savina,  but  Fernandina. 
Ko  father  in  the  wide  world,  but  you;  venerable  old 
man,  adopt  your  willing  child  !'* 

Hark,"  cried  Michelli,  who  was  wandering  near 
^lie  door,  in  anxious  expectation  of  Terence's  return, 
I  l.car  footsteps  approaching." 

The  next  instant  a  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming, 
Julia,  dearest  Jaha,  cruel  child,  where  are  you?" 

Urbino  recognised  the  tones,  and  said,     it  is  " 

'*  Fernandina,"  added  Michelli,  and  opened  the  door 
to  admit  her, 

I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,"  she  exclaimed, 
entering  with  a  wild  and  hasty  step,  *^  Cruel  child,  to 
|iy  from  the  castle  without  me  ;  when  you  know  I  would 
go  the  world  over  with  you  on  my  bare  feet,  sooner 
than  be  parted  from  you.  J  am  your  mother,  and  I 
will  be  your  mother  in  spite  of  the  cruel  man  that  should 
be  your  lather.  1  he  wretchedness  of  your  lot  increases; 
your  only  friend  is  in  the  power  of  the  cruel  Vanoso." 

Whom  do  you  mean  r"  cried  Urbino  j  surely  not 
the  honest  I'erence 

Aye,  he,  even  he,"  replied  Fernandina.  As  I 
was  running  hither,  1  saw  him  winding  along  a  path 
of  the  wood  leading  to  the  castle ;  and  at  the  moment 
that  [  was  going  to  approach  him,  1  perceived  a  party 
qf  archers,  h^>aded  by  the  Count  Vanoso,  dart  out  up- 
on him,  and  make  him  their  prisoner." 

Heaven  defend  my  father,  my  friend,  and  my 
Julia  !"  exclaimed  Urbino.  **  On  me  fail  all  the  pu- 
^i^shiT^ent.'' 

Punisbrnent  I' ■  reiterated  PVrnandina  ;  "  pimish^ 
^i^nt  I  you  are  inuocent,  and  shall  not  ^ibniit  lo  pw- 
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nishmcnt.  The  scourge  which  is  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  man,  is  still  directed  by  the  finger  of  Providence  ; 
and  though  it  may  sometimes  impose  trials  on  the  inno- 
cent, the  hour  of  retribution  always  comes  at  last." 

Since^you  have  lost  the  councils  and  assistance  of 
your  friend,"  said  one  of  the  old  shepherds,  addressing 
Antonio  and  his  son,  and  must  therefore  be  in  mo- 
mentary dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Marquis  falling 
upon  you,  1  entreat  you  to  follow  the  advice  which  I 
shall  give  you;  which  is,  that  you  consent  to  secrete 
yourselves  till  the  dawn  of  day,  in  a  cavern  which  I 
can  point  out  to  you,  hard  by,  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
mountains." 

Come,"  said  Julia,  I  am  ready  to  depart.  Where-? 
ver  you  go,  I  go  hkewise.'* 

To  pursue  the  plan  recommended  by  the  shepherd, 
appeared  their  only  chance  of  escaping  the  effects  of 
Savina's  anger:  it  was  accordingly  agreed  by  the  un- 
happy sufferers  to  proceed  to  the  cavern  without  delay. 

It  was  already  nearly  dark,  the  last  streaks  of  de- 
parting day  were  scarcely  visible  in  the  sky;  but  still 
they  resolved  to  proceed  to  their  covert  of  hoped-for 
safety,  without  the  assistance  of  any  artificial  light,  as 
the  blaze  of  such  an  auxiliary  might  betray  their  course 
to  their  enemies.  The  old  shepherd  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  path,  and  promised  to  lead  them  in  safety 
to  the  spot. 

Julia  took  the  arm  of  Urbino;  and  one  of  the  shep- 
herds having  offered  his  as  a  support  to  the  venerable 
Antonio,  Michelli  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door,  in  order  to  open  it  for  their  departure :  scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  ere  the  sound  of  numerous  footsteps 
struck  the  ears  of  all. 

**  Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Julia,  ''are  we  theii 
lost?'* 

Urbino  flew  towards  a  window,  from  which  he  could 
^ain  a  view  of  the  country  j  and  the  remaining  light  in, 
the  sky  was  just  sufficient  for  him  *p  perceive  a  body 
of  men,  whom  he  could  not  doubt  to  be  the  archers  of 
fhe  Count  Vanoso,  moving  rapidly  forward,  at  the  dis-. 
tance  of  scarcely  a  stone^s  thrpw  from  ihe^ cottage.  Nq 
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sooner  had  he  descried  them,  than  a  sudden  light  burst 
at  a  more  removed  distance  upon  his  view  round  the 
angle  of  a  wood  through  which  lay  the  road  to  the  cas^ 
tie,  and  which  he  immediately  perceived  proceeded 
from  the  flames  of  several  torches,  borne  in  ihe  centre 
of  a  second  body  of  men. 

Scarcely  iiad  he  communicated  to  his  trembling  com- 
panions what  he  beheld,  ere  the  Count  Vanoso  was 
heard  exclaiming,  Peasants,  ye  are  commanded  to 
open  the  door  of  your  dwelling  to  the  son  of  your  licge 
Lord." 

Excess  of  terror  prevented  either  a  compliance  with 
his  demand,  or  a  negative  reply  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  his  command  was  addressed  ;  and  Terence  wa^ 
immediately  heard  to  say,  You  see,  Sir,  they  are 
ail  asleep." 

i\sleep!"  echoed  Vanoso;  "  then  do  you  call,  and 
wake  themj'*  and  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  satire,  as 
you  are  their  friend,  they  will,  perhaps,  more  readily 
obey  a  summons  to  rise  again  from  your  voice  than  mine.'* 

This  the  honest  Terence  feared,  from  the  injunction 
which  he  had  given  them  when  he  last  left  the  cottage, 
'  to  open  their  door  to  no  one  but  himself/  might  toQ 
literally  prove  the  case:  to  avoid  addressing  them  a& 
all,  therefore,  was  his  wi:>h;  and  he  answered  V^anosOy 
by  saying,  Had  yoii  not  better  put  your  business  off' 
till  the  morning,  Sir,  and  not  disturb  their  rest?'* 

Urbino,  still  at  his  station  by  the  window,  observed 
the  Count  to  snatch  a  spear  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
his  archers,  and  as  he  grasped  it,  he  addressed  Terence 
with,     Obey  my  commands,  or  this  instant  is  your 

With  all  my  heart,-*  returned  Terence  :  Pd  ra- 
ther be  a  corpse  than  a  traitor.'* 

With  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning's  flash,  Urbino 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  darting  out,  he  placed  himself 
between  his  friend  and  the  Count,  exclaiming,  '*  Hold, 
hold!  spare  him;  jpare  him;  turn  your  spear  upon 
rne ;  do  not  let  an  mnocent  maa  be  the  victim  of  yc^r- 
^fsentment 
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At  the  moment  of  Vanoso's  irresolution,  the  Marquis, 
his  father,  who,  attended  by  his  domestics,  formed  the 
second  body  of  men  whom  Urbino  had  beheld  advanc- 
ing, arrived  at  the  spot  upon  which  he  was  standing, 
and  avertitig  from  its  half  formed  purpose,  the  unde- 
cided arm  of  his  son,  by  placing  upon  it  his  hand,  he 
said,  Subdue,  for  an  instant,  your  resentment,  whilst 
I  address  the  father  of  this  hardy  youth."  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  door  of  tlie  cottage,  and,  as  he  en- 
tered it,  he  exclaimed,  Antonio,  I  command  thee 
to  restore  to  me  my  daughter;  and  advise  thee  to  trust 
to  the  clemency  with  which  1  may  reward  thy  obe- 
dience." 

His  torch-bearers  had  followed  his  steps ;  and  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  the  countenances  of  the  Marquis 
and  Antonio  became  visible  to  each  other.  A  sudden 
start  shook  the  frame  of  each.  Malvini!"  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Antonio;  whilst  the  Marquis,  in  the  same 
instant,  breathed  forth  the  name  of    Lucius  Capella!'* 

7 he  silence  of  astonishment  for  some  moments  pre« 
vailed  over  all  present.  I'he  Marquis  della  Savina 
broke  it :  Lucius  Capella  I"  he  repeated,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  once  again  behold  thee  !  Welcome  sight ! 
Long,  long,  has  it  been  the  desire  of  my  soul  to  meet 
thee,  and  to  make  thee  retribution  for  the  wrongs  that 
thou  hast  received  at  my  hands.  The  hour  is  at  length 
arrived,  which  is  to  lighten  my  conscience  of  its  burden. 
Will  Capella  refuse  his  forgiveness  to  the  enemy  of  his 
early  life 

**  Since  the  period  at  which  we  last  parted,"  replied 
Capella,  1  have  lived  only  for  another  world:  to  de- 
ny you  the  forgiveness  which  you  ask,  would  be  a  draw- 
back upon  the  bhss  which  1  anticipate  from  futurity." 

Come  to  my  heart,  and  seal  my  pardon  there,*' 
exclaimed  the  Marquis.  Capella  suffered  him  to  press 
bim  to  his  breast ;  and,  as  he  withdrew  himself  Irom 
his  embrace,  Savina  said,  May  Heaven  forgive  my 
crimes,  as  1  forgive  all  here." 

His  conscience  does  speak  at  last,"  exclaimed  Fer- 
pandina;"  and  I'll  pray  for  him  now  every  day  1  have 
to  live/' 
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Thus  in  one  instant  was  made  a  discovery  of  Antonio** 
origin,  and  of  the  cause  of  i\is  seclusion  from  the  world; 
and  the  same  instant  produced  iLe  happv  e(Tect  of  re- 
storing :u  peace,  the  hearts  of  t  ri0..e  who>^  love  had  arisen 
from  the  most  innocent  and  virm  )us  pnncipies. 

This,'*  said  Savina,  ieading-  forth  ins  daughter  as 
be  spoke,  is  the  child  of  her  on  whom  our  enmity- 
broke  out;  be  the  union  of  our  children  the  bond  of  our 
eternal  recon(,iliation/' 

Urbino  and  Julia  flew  into  each  other's  arms;  and 
the  uni':ed  acclamations  of  ail  present  hailed  their  feli- 
city and  joy:  One  countenance  alone  bore  ihe  gloom 
of  pride,  of  disappointment,  and  of  malignancy  ,  it  wat 
that  of  him  who  was  incapable  of  any  joy,  but  su^-h  as 
was  derived  from  selfish  gratification;  who,  in  the 
wickedness  of  his  own  hea^t,  contemned  the  virtues  by 
which  he  saw  others  ultimately  and  deservedly  blessed. 
The.  possession  of  such  a  heart  is  sufficient  punishment 
to  huTi  who  bears  it ;  and  to  that  punishment  we  leave 
the  Count  Vanoso;  and  when  we  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  reflections  v/hich  such  a  mind  excites,  with 
what  delight  do  we  contem.plate  characters  of  moral 
excellence,  like  those  of  Michelli  and  'rerenc»e,  m  whose 
hearts  the  seeds  of  virtue  have  been  sown  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  whose  principles  have  not  been  under- 
mined by  the  adulterating  influence  of  any  evilpasslonl 

The  joy  of  filichelli,  at  the  present  happy  termina* 
tion  of  the  melancholy  events  of  the  day,  deprived  him 
of  the  power  oi  utterance;  his  extacy  alone  escaped  in 
his  tears,  and  the  wildness  of  his  gestures. 

To  'I'erence,  it  was  one  of  the  firsi  actions  of  Urbi- 
no's  prosperity,  to  offer  a  place  in  his  service,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  disinterested  kindness  which  he  had  shewn 
him  j  and,  without  hesitation,  Terence  accepted  his 
oiTer  m  these  words:  **  it  certainly  was  my  intention, 
to  have  gone  bacic  again  immediately  to  little  Ireland, 
and  have  got  myself  a  service  there;  but  your  proposal 
causes  me  to  relinquish  the  idea  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  1  only  desire  an  honest  man  for  my  master: 
you  are  one  I  am  sure  j  and,  therefore,  to  you  1  deyote 
the  remainder  of  my  days/* 
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By  Sir  J  hn  Moore. 

CHILDKEN  of  affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  pray''r  ? 
O  haste,  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom  3 
Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  Despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb ! 

Unus'^d  Compassion's  tribute  to  demand, 

With  clam.orous  din  wake  Charity's  dull  ear. 

Wring  the  slow  aid  from  Pity's  loitering  hand. 
Weave  the  feign'd  tale,  or  drop  the  ready  tear. 

Far  different  thoughts  em'ploy'd  mv  early  hours. 
To  views  of  bliss,  to  scenes  of  affluence  born  ; 

The  hand  of  Pleasure  strew'd  my  path  with  fluw'rs^ 
And  every  blessing  hail'd  my  youthful  morn. 

But  ah,  how  quick  the  change  ?  the  morning  gleamj, 
That  cheer'd  my  fancy  with  her  magic  ray. 

Fled  hke  the  gairish  pageant  of  a  dream. 
And  sorrow  clos'd  the  evening  of  my  day. 

Such  is  the  lot  of  human  bliss  below  ; 

Fond  hope  awhile  the  trembling  flow*i  et  rears  5 
Tili  unforeseen  descends  the  blight  of  woe. 

And  withers  in  an  hour  the  pride  of  ^ears. 

In  evil  hour,  to  specious  wiles  a  prey, 

I  trusted  ; — (who  ffcm  faults  is  always  free  ?) 

And  the  short  progress  of  one  fatal  day 

Was  all  the  space  'twixt  weahh  and  poverty. 

Where  cou!d  I  seek  for  comfort  or  for  aid  ? 

To  whom  the  ruins  of  my  state  commend? 
ieft  to  myself,  abandon'd  and  betray'd. 

Too  lau  1  found  the  wretched  have  no  frlead  ! 


id 
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E'en  he,  amid  the  rest,  the  favor'd  youth, 

Whose  vows  had  met  the  tenderest  warm  retunt 

Forgot  his  oaths  of  constancy  and  truth. 
And  left  my  child  in  solitude  to  mourn. 

Pity  in  vain  stretchM  forth  her  feeble  hand 

To  guard  the  sacred  wrearhs  by  Hymen  wove  j 

While  pale-eyM  Avarice,  from  his  sordid  stand, 
Scowl'd  o'er  the  ruins  of  neglected  love. 

Though  deeply  hurt,  yet,  swayM  by  decent  pride. 
She  hush'd  her  sorrows  with  becoming  art. 

And  faintly  strove  with  sickly  smiles  to  hide 
The  canker-worm  that  prey'd  upon  her  heart. 

Nor  blam'd  his  cruelty — nor  wish'd  to  hate 

Whom  once  she  lovM — but  pitied,  and  forgave  : 

Then  unrepining  yielded  to  her  fate, 
And  sunk  in  silent  anguish  to  the  grave. 

Children  of  affluence,  hear  a  poor  man's  prayer ! 

O  haste,  and  free  me  from  this  dungeon's  gloom 
Let  not  the  hand  of  comfortless  Despair 

Sink  my  grey  hairs  widi  sorrow  to  the  tomb^ 
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EDWIN; 

OR, 

The  Wandering  Fugitive. 


1 N  that  unhappy  rebellion  when  the  unfortunate 
Monmouth  attempted  the  crown  of  England,  and 
disturbed  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  right  of  his 
uncle  James  11.  a  gentleman  of  family,  the  proprietor 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  West  of  England,  un- 
fortunately followed  the  footsteps  of  this  enterprising 
commander,  and  voluntarily  forsook  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  to  oppose  the  enemy  of  his  liberty  and 
religion,  flis  only  son,  Edwin,  fired  by  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
paths  of  glory,  also  attended  him  on  this  fatal  expe« 
dition»  in  vain  did  his  distressed  mother  use  every 
effort  of  maternal  and  conjugal  eloquence,  to  restrain 
those  for  v/hom  she  wished  to  live,  from  an  attempt 
equally  singular  and  hazardous. 

How  unequal  were  the  few  undisciplined  troops  of 
Monmouth  to  the  embodied  forces  of  a  warlike  nation  \ 
Miracles  precluded,  success  was  absolutely  impossible  ! 
To  be  brief  with  a  circumstance  which  has  been  often 
and  elegantly  described  in  the  page  of  history,  we 
here  only  need  say,  that  this  bold  attempt  was  entirely 
frustrated  by  a  final  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  their  leader.  Among  many  others,  the  hapless 
father  of  Edv/in  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
his  son,  with  difficulty,  escaped,  by  hiding  himself  in 
the  trunk  of  a  decayed  oak,  till  the  cover  of  the  night 
favored  him  with  an  opportunity  of  retreating  into  the 
kiinost  recess  of  an  extensive  woad. 

A  2 
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The  distant  moon  was  cheering  the  opposite  hemis- 
phere ;  the  stars,  ordained  to  enhven  the  nocturnal 
gloom,  hid  themselves  behmd  the  rolling  scene  of  im- 
penetrable clouds,  refusing  to  emit  one  auspicious  ray  : 
cloarhed  in  her  deepest  sables,  night,  solitary  night, 
seemed  to  deplore  the  fate  of  the  vanquished,  in  a 
sighing  gale,  and  drizzling  shower.  Stung  with  re- 
morse for  his  undutiful  conduct  towards  the  best  of 
mothers,  who,  partly  through  his  indiscretion,  was  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  rage  of  a  merciless  conqueror; 
harrowed  with  the  most  tormenting  reflections  on  the 
fate  of  a  father,  whose  blood,  he  knew,  would  be 
scarce  sufficient,  in  the  eye  of  cruelty,  to  atone  for  his 
crimes ;  Edwin  at  length,  finding  himself  in  the  thickest 
and  most  impenetrable  part  of  the  forest,  groped  his 
way  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  overhung  with  mossy 
roots  and  thick  foliage,  sufficient  to  afford  a  tolerable 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  and  laid  him 
down,  not  to  rest,  but  to  ruminate  on  that  day's  mis- 
fortunes. 

Tedious  and  terrible  were  the  hours  of  night ;  yet 
were  those  of  day  scarce  less  unwelcome :  the  situ- 
ation of  our  young  adventurer  became  every  moment 
more  dangerous  and  alarming.  Perhaps,"  said  he  to 
himself,  this  place  is  beset,  on  every  side,  by  vigir 
lant  and  powerful  enemies,  and  all  possibility  of  retreat: 
entirely  cut  off.  Should  not  this  be  the  case,  and 
should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  effect  an  escape,  what 
resource  have  I  now  left  to  support  existence  ?  To  re- 
turn home,  would  be  throwing  myself  voluntarily  into 
the  jaws  of  certain  destruction.  Home,  did  I  say  ?  Is 
there  any  such  place  for  me  on  earth  ?  Ere  long,  like 
me,  my  distressed  mother  will  have  no  home  ;  left  un-  . 
protected  to  the  mercies  of  the  sons  of  rapine  and 
avarice  !"  The  sense  of  danger  urged  him  to  meditate 
his  escape  ;  no  traces  of  human  footsteps  appeared,  but 
in  the  track  by  which  he  came ;  he  turned  into  it,  and, 
after  some  difficulties,  found  himself  in  a  deep-worn 
path,  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  arbor  of  im-  ^ 
mense  length,  finely  arched  with  a  canopy  of  hazel  anc} 
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willow ;  yet  he  plainly  perceived  it  had  been  long  un- 
frequented, by  the  abundance  of  coarse  grass,  and 
wild  flowers,  with  which  it  was  over-run. 

By  a  gradual  ascent  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  top 
of  a  hill,  wiiich,  owing  to  tlie  steriJity  of  the  soil,  af- 
forded little  more  than  a  few  unprofitable  shrubs,  thinly- 
scattered  around.  From  this  emineiice,  however,  he 
had  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  country ;  but  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  solitary  building,  which  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  wood. 

With  the  utmost  care  he  walked  through  the  bushes, 
till  arrived  within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  of 
which,  and  its  situation,  he  had  before  formed  a  very 
different  idea.  '1  was  a  very  venerable  pile,  of  the 
gothic  order,  whose  columns  bore  the  stamp  of  an- 
tiquity; and  rising  superior  to  the  wastel'u]  tooth  of 
Time,  still  retained  some  softened  vestiges  of  distin- 
guished vyorkmanship,  and  consequential  grandeur. 
The  eastern  sun  blazed  full  on  its  v.'indows  in  liie  front, 
whose  curiously-disposed  panes  sparkled  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  court-wall  was  entirely 
decayed,  and  sunk  in  ruin  ;  but  two  huge  columns, 
which  formerly  supported  the  massy  gates,  yet  re« 
mained  perfect  and  immoveable :  those  the  sculptor's 
hand  had  laboured  to  adorn  with  warlike  trophies  and 
pompous  devices.  The  rural  simplicity  which  appeared 
in  the  recent  improvements,  on  every  side,  greatly 
prepossessed  him  in  favor  of  the  owner. 

He  advanced  towards  the  court,  which  he  scarcely 
had  entered,  when,  casting  his  eyes  towards  a  htti'e 
arbour,  composed  lilac  and  woodbine,  he  discovered 
a  person,  seemingly  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the 
meridian  of  hfe,  and  very  decently  dressed,  sitting  in 
a  studious  posture  on  a  mossy  stone,  with  a  book  neatly 
bound  in  his  hand,  who,  the  moment  he  beheld  Ed- 
win, rose  from  his  seat,  and  came  forv/ard  to  mttt 
him.  lie  was  tall  of  stature,  of  a  graceful  d<^port» 
ment ;  and  in  his  cQuntenance,  dignity  and  beiitva* 
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lence  seemed  pourtrayed  in  the  most  obvious  cha^ 
racters. 

Emboldened  by  this  happy  omen,  which  was  too 
visible  to  escape  his  penetration,  Edwin,  after  making 
his  obeisance  to  him,  as  to  his  superior,  thus  addressed 
him. 

Sir,  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon  for  unseasonably 
interrupting  your  studies  by  a  visit  so  abrupt  and  un- 
expected ;  but  I  hope  the  necessities  of  my  situation  at 
this  time,  will  in  some  measure  apologize  for  the  liberty 
I  have  taken. 

*^  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  wave  all  cere- 
mony on  this  point :  your  appearance  and  address  are 
sufficient  apologies  in  your  favor,  and  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  you  to  respect  and  esteem.  My  curiosity, 
indeed,  excites  a  desire  to  hear  on  what  extraordinary- 
occasion  you  have  been  induced  to  honor  me  with  a 
visit,  in  a  situation  so  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  unknown  to  fame  :  nevertheless,  seeing  you  are 
much  fatigued  with  your  journey,  1  defer  further  in- 
quiries, until  you  have  taken  some  refreshment  at  my 
house,  and  composed  your  wearied  spirits." 
.  Nature  pleaded  strongly  within ;  and  Edwin,  with 
every  expression  of  gratitude,  accepted  his  olfer,  and 
followed  him  into  a  large  parlour.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  by  the  side  of  an  harpsichord,  a  lovely 
girl  was  working  at  her  needle  : 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self! 

As  her  ftther  and  his  guest  entered  the  room,  she 
put  by  her  work,  and  rose  from  her  chair.  A  sudden 
blush  diffused  itself  over  her  cheek,  and  threw  a  ten- 
fold lustre  on  her  beauties.  h>he  curtesied,  and  retired. 

Edwin  followed  her  with  his  eyes — a  sudden  con- 
fusion stole  on  his  trembling  nerves — a  secret  something, 
which  he  had  never  before  felt,  agitated  his  bosom, 
and  caused  him  to  wish  she  had  made  a  longer  stay. 
Absorbed  in  the  pleasing  vision,  he  forgot  for  a  moT 
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meiit  his  precarious  and  critical  situation,  with  all  the 
dangers  to  which  fortune  had  exposed  him. 

He  was,  however,  enough  master  of  himself,  to 
conceal  his  perturbation  from  Sir  Hubert,  who  instantly 
rang  a  bell;  and  a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  he  gave 
orders,  and  a  very  plentiful  cold  collation  was  im- 
mediately served  up. 

Having  finished  his  repast,  and  the  cloth  being  re^ 
moved,  Sir  Hubert,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  Edwin's 
relation  of  his  adventures,  which  he  concluded,  from 
some  intimations  that  had  been  accidentally  thrown 
out  by  him,  to  be  extraordinary  ;  and  not  being  willing 
his  daughters  should  lose  their  share  in  the  entertain- 
ment, they  were  sent  for;  and  Emma,  the  eldest, 
whom  Edwin  had  before  seen,  entered  the  room,  lead- 
ing her  younger  sister,  a  beautiful  girl,  about  fourteen, 
by  the  hand.  The  lovely  daughters  took  their  seats  by 
she  side  of  their  father  ;  and  Kdwin  thus  began  : 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  but  the  generous  treatment  I  have 
met  with  at  this  place,  and  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  your  goodness,  could  extort  from  me  the 
secret  I  am  now  going  to  impart;  and  which,  if  pubr 
licly  divulged,  will  bring  upon  me  nothing  less  than 
certain  destruction  !" 

Emma  felt  the  force  of  these  words  vibrate  on  her 
heart-strings;  and,  to  hide  her  emotions,  spread  her 
fan  before  her  face. 

Sir  Hubert  fathomed  the  matter  in  an  instant,  and 
thus  interrupted  him. 

Your  appearance,  at  first  sight,  convinced  me 
you  were  not  of  common  extraction  ;  that  weapon 
which  graces  your  side,  corroborates  my  fears :  but  I 
need  not  torture  your  feelings  by  repeating  my  sus- 
picions. If  all  that  friendship  can  do,  can  ensure  your 
safety,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  at  this  place; 'and 
happy  shall  I  be,  should  my  poor  endeavours  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  yoiir  future  welfare." 

After  returning  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
|his  distinguished  goodness,  Edwin  thus  proceeded  ; 

I  need  not  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Monmduth's  motives  for  taking  up  arms,  nor  of 
the  great  preparations  made  for  effecting  his  intended 
purpose  previoifs  to  his  landing  on  the  western  coast ; 
those  are  circumstances  with  which  I  cannot  suppose 
you  are  unacquainted :  suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  in 
an  inauspicious  hour,  my  father,  though  possessing  an 
ample  hereditary  estate  on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire, 
espoused  his  cause ;  when  rash,  and  confident  of  suc- 
cess, I  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  intreaties  and  remonstrances  of  an  aliection- 
ai^e  mother  ;  and  yesterday  morning,  near  the  village 
of  Sedgemore,  commenced  that  fatal  engagement, 
which  has  not  only  defeated  all  my  fond  hopes,  but 
driven  me  into  exile,  and  threatens  every  branch  of 
jny  family  with  ruin-'* 

— lie  paused,  and  wiped  away  the  starting  tear — 
^'  Yet  obstinate  and  furious  was  the  contest,  and 
%'ictory  seemed  doubtful  and  undetermined,  till,  by 
some  fatal  misconduct,  our  troops  gave  way ;  the  rout 
was  universal.  Dreadful  was  the  slaughter  made  by  the 
insatiate  pursuers  !  the  country  was  strewed  with  the 
carcases  of  the  dead  and  wounded ;  and  a  few,  among 
whom  was  my  father,  escaped  present  destruction,  by 
surrendering  themselves  prisoners.  My  horse  having 
been  shot  under  me.  Providence  directed  me  in  my 
retreat  to  the  most  forlorn  and  intricate  part  of  the 
country,  where  I  hid  myself  in  a  large  oak  till  the 
approach  of  evening,  when,  encouraged  by  the  gloomy 
tranquillity  which  reigned  around,  i  ventured  forth, 
till,  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  1  sat  me 
down  in  sorrow  and  silence,  and  sunk  into  a  slumber, 
little  less  distressing  than  the  realities  I  had  so  recently 
been  witness  to  \ 

**  I  rose  with  the  rising  sun,  and  still  had  wandered 
destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  essential  to  the 
support  of  nature,  had  not  your  bounty  administered 
speedy  and  unexpected  relief  in  the  hour  of  exigence. 
My  worthy  benefactor  ?  1  feel  in  my  brean  the  utmost 
gratitude  for  such  unexampled  kindness ;  and,  for- 
getting my  own  siifety  i  tremble  fur  yours,  which  I 
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will  not  endanger  by  staying  here.  Every  punishment 
that  an  exasperated  enemy  could  inflict  on  me,  would 
be  light  and  trivial,  compared  to  the  cruel  reflection  of 
having  been  instrumental  to  the  ruin,  or  at  least  im- 
pairing the  happiness,  of  those  whose  benevolence  and 
humanity  do  honor  to  the  human  race.  Long,  long 
may  you  enjoy  that  sacred  tranquiUity  to  which  I  am 
doomed  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  !  Happiness  and  re- 
pose are  not  for  me ;  henceforth  I  seek  it  not  on  this 
side  the  grave  !  My  father,  if  living — Oh  !  how 
gladly  would  I  ransom  his  life  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  !  But  heaven  forbids !  My  mother  ! — 'Tis  too  much 
— Miserable,  deluded  wretch  I " 

He  could  proceed  no  farther.  The  lovely  Emma 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  she  struggled  m 
vain  to  conceal.  *Twas  more  than  compassion !  She 
cast  an  oblique  glance  on  Edwin.  The  impression  was 
£xed  indelibly  on  his  heart  1 

The  generous  Sir  Hubert  wiped  the  briny  drop  from 
his  eye.  His  little  Maria  caught  the  sympathetic  sor- 
row, and  paid  the  tribute  due  to  misfortune. 

Sir  Hubert,  desirous  of  detaining  his  agreeable  guest, 
and  unwilling  to  distress  him  by  more  particular  in- 
quiries into  past  circumstances,  amused  him  with  a 
brief  history  of  his  own  life,  in  the  following  terms. 

"  1  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  you  think  it  very  extraor- 
dinary that  a  person  who  is  blessed  with  a  genteel 
competency  like  myself,  should  thus  shut  himself  up  in 
obscurity,  from  what  the  world  denominates  pleasure 
and  happiness.  Like  those  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, were  once  my  ideas ;  and  such  had  they  still 
been,  had  not  a  reverse  of  fortune,  severe  and  humi- 
liating, led  me  to  view  things  in  a  quite  different  light. 

"  My  father  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family.  Myself  being  an  only 
son,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  left  heir  to  an  immense 
fortune,  which  1  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of,  than, 
dazzled  with  the  glare  of  opulence,  and  charmed  with 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  I  gave  way  to  every  ex^ 
ce$s  of  riot  and  profusion.    Every  hour  of  my  life^ 
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with  shame  I  speak  it,  only  constituted  one  continued 
round  of  licentious  dissipation :  Britain's  Metropolis 
could  scarce  afford  entertainment  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  boundless  desires.  My  companions  were  persons  of 
the  most  abandoned  principles,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  as  notorious  for  their  enormities,  as  fortune 
had  made  them  conspicuous  for  birth  and  affluence  : 
prompted  by  their  example,  I  ardently  indulged  every 
tspecies  of  extravagance,  till  1  found  my  finances  on 
the  decline. 

^'  I  now  resolved  to  pay  my  addresses  to  an  accom* 
plished  young  lady,  with  whose  family  1  previously 
had  some  acquaintance  j  but  they  had  long  withdrawa 
their  attentions,  on  account  of  my  imprudent  conduct. 
I  flattered  myself  that,  by  this  connection,  I  should 
repair  my  shattered  fortune ;  and  once  more  be  en- 
abled to  shine  in  that  exalted  station  of  libertinism 
from  which  I  was  falling  ;  and  promised  myself  still  to 
indulge  those  vices  and  vanities,  which  seemed  so  es- 
sential to  my  happiness.  Conscious  of  my  superior  ad- 
vantages of  person  and  address,  which  had,  alas! 
proved  too  often  fatal  to  female  frailty,  I  fondly  per- 
suaded myself  that  success  was  infallible,  and  the  con- 
quest easy;  but  how  was  I  disappointed,  when,  on 
putting  my  resolution  to  the  test,  I  found  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  wishes  was  one  of  those  who  judge  not 
from  external  appearances,  or  injudiciously  contide  in 
a  few  specious  protestations.  My  character  was  no- 
torious ;  my  motives  she  deliberately  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  reason ;  an  absolute  denial  was  the  conse- 
quence. I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  how  severely  I  felt 
the  shock  of  this  unexpected  repulse.  For  her  person 
I  felt  something  like  alTection ;  but  my  mercenary 
heart  was  more  particularly  engrossed  by  that  more 
desirable  appendage,  which  1  flattered  myself  the 
bounty  of  her  parent  would  immediately  put  in  my 
possesion. 

Disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  my  impor- 
tant scheme,  1  returned  again  to  try  my  fortune  at  the 
gaming-table,  where,  by  a  series  of  unsuccessful  at* 
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tempts,  I  soon  found  myself  involved  in  new  embar- 
rassments. 

Driven  to  the  utmost  emergencies,  in  vain  did  I 
apply  to  my  former  friends  for  assistance  ;  they  not  only 
slighted  me  as  an  incumbrance  to  their  society,  but 
treated  me  with  apparent  contempt. 

'Twas  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  began  to  reflect  i 
I  now  saw  myself  in  that  point  of  view,  in  which  every 
judicious  and  serious  observer  had  long  beheld  me,  and 
was  startled  at  the  impartial  retrospect  of  my  past  life. 
Heavens!  how  long  the  cataloeue  of  vice  and  absur- 
dity 1  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Of  all  the  ample  pos- 
sessions my  father  had  bequeatlied  to  me,  this  ancient 
and  ruinous  mansion  was  the  only  one  i  could  lay 
claim  to. 

In  this  dilemma,  I  resolved  to  exchange  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  town,  for  the  tranquillity  of  this  so« 
litary  retreat.  Accordingly,  I  discharged  all  my  ser« 
vants,  (a  man  and  maid  excepted,)  and  sat  otf  v.  ith  the 
Utmost  secresy  and  dispatch. 

"  On  my  arrival,  the  spot  I  had  chosen  looked  really 
the  seat  of  desolation  I  but  I  considered  it  as  capable  of 
great  improvements ;  and  so  far  was  1  from  being  dis- 
pleased at  it,  that  1  thought  myself  fortunate  in  my 
choice ;  for  1  had  now  an  opportunity  of  diverting  my 
mind  from  tormenting  reflection,  by  healthful  and 
amusing  exercise.  I  laid  down  a  plan  of  economy  ;  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  my 
creditors,  and  to  sit  down  in  the  comfortable  enjoy- 
ment of  a  handsome  annuity. 

"  During  this  interval,  1  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  a  worthy  clergyman,  whose  undaunted  integrity 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  had  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  unjust  persecution.  He  was  ejected  from  a  valu- 
able benefice,  and  had  retired  into  this  solitary  neigh- 
bourhood ;  content  with  the  scanty  pittance  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  him,  to  enjoy  that  peace  of  con- 
sc  eace  which  affluence  cannot  give,  nor  penury  take 
away.    With  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  father  of 
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blessings  for  this  invaluable  friend,  I  invited  him  to  my 
house,  to  share  with  me  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life. 

*Mn  this  situation  I  received  a  letter  from  the  father 
of  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  had  before  paid  my  de- 
voirs, congratulating  me  on  my  unexpected  reforma- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  prudential  measures  1  had 
taken ;  at  the  same  time  promising  me  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  that  I  should  for  the  future  stand  in 
need  of. 

The  sparks  of  former  affection  now  began  to  re- 
kindle in  my  bosom,  and  by  insensible  degrees  1  felt 
myself  once  more  a  lover !  The  idea  of  the  incom- 
parable Charlotte  was  ever  present  to  my  mind.  1 
consulted  my  friend  :  I  described  her  as  she  was,  and 
received  his  approbation.  Every  circumstance  proved 
favorable  to  my  purpose  ;  and  we  set  out  together  for 
her  father's  house,  where  we  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  cordial  friendship  and  respect. 

I  now  became  more  enamoured  of  the  internal 
quaUfications  of  my  charmer,  than  I  had  before  ar  the 
infatuating  prospect  of  an  immense  fortune,  about 
which,  I  can  truly  say,  1  found  myself  totally  in- 
different. 

The  man  who  cannot  willingly  relinquish  every 
mercenary  idea,  and  content  himself  with  the  pos- 
session of  worth  and  beauty,  divested  of  every  other 
worldly  attraction,  is  unworthy  the  sacred  appellation 
of  a  lover. 

*^  I  found  little  difHculty  in  convincing  my  fair  one, 
and  her  worthy  parents,  of  the  sincerity  of  my  pas- 
sion ;  and  every  necessary  preparation  being  made,  in 
a  few  weeks  our  hands  and  hearts  were  joined  in  the 
indissoluble  bands  of  wedlock,  which  ceremony  was 
performed  in  private  by  my  worthy  and  reverend 
friend. 

Near  a  month  after  the  consummation  of  the 
nuptials,  we  staid  at  her  father's  house,  and  then,  at 
her  particular  request,  took  leave  of  him.  When 
about  to  depart,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  village 
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flocked  around  their  benefactress,  with  every  attesta- 
tion of  gratitude  and  sorrow.  Her  sympathetic,  and 
charitable  disposition  had  no  less  endeared  her  to  the 
children  of  affliction,  than  her  polite  and  amiable  de- 
portment to  the  sons  of  affluence :  every  one  we 
passed  preferred  some  ejaculation,  and  invoked  a 
blessing  on  our  heads.  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe 
my  feelings  in  those  sacred  moments :  suffice  it  to  say, 
we  soon  arrived  at  this  place,  with  the  romantic  situ- 
ation of  which  I  was  happy  to  find  my  Charlotte  highly 
delighted,  lliough  blest  with  every  accomplishment 
which  might  adorn  a  court,  and  do  honor  to  the  most 
exalted  station,  yet  her  supreme  ambition  was  to  ex- 
ercise those  domestic  virtuesnvhich  she  possessed  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  innocent  retirement. 

United  with  a  mind  so  congenial  to  my  own,  you 
may  picture  to  yourself  some  faint  idea  of  my  hap- 
piness. From  the  time  my  reverend  companion  first 
resided  at  my  house,  our  religious  exercises  had  re- 
gularly been  performed  in  this  parlour ;  on  the  en- 
largement of  our  family,  Charlotte  desired  to  have 
yonder  apartment.''  Here  Sir  Hubert  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  pointed  to  a  detached  building,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  mansion  itself. 
Please  to  cast  your  eyes  to  the  right  :  she  desired  that 
apartment  to  be  fitted  up,  and  appropriated  to  sacer- 
dotal duties.  Her  request  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
tacit  rebuke  on  my  own  negligence  ;  every  thing  was 
executed  conformable  to  hei  wishes ;  and  will  stand, 
perhaps,  a  monument  of  her  piety,  when  every  branch 
of  our  family  shall  be  mouldered  into  dust  !" 

— A  starting  tear  trembled  in  either  eye — he  wiped 
them  away,  and  proceeded. — 

"  Within  the  course  of  seven  vears  she  blessed  me 
with-  those  invaluable  pledges  oif  our  loves,  if  ever 
happiness  was  ordained  for  mortal  men,  1  was  one  of 
those  who  now  enjoyed  a  share  of  it ;  but,  alas  !  it 
kept  pace  with  the  fleeting  moments,  and  the  wing  of 
time  bore  it  with  unremitting  rapidity  to  the  destined 
period. 
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**■  Charlotte  had  caught  a  cold  by  in  a  damp 

evening,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  so  violent,  that 
it  baffled  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  in  a  few  days 
dissolved  those  mortal  bonds  which  held  her  sou!  to 
earth  and  me,  and  sent  her  to  the  regions  of  eteraa! 
felicity. 

Oh  !  had  you  seen  her  in  her  last  moments  !  whea 
she  took  a  long  farewell  of  her  distressed  partner — her 
weeping  infants — her  sympathizing  domestics ' — All  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  heaven  ;  confiding  in  the  merits 
of  liim  who  died  for  the  sins  of  men,  while  she  partook 
of  his  symbolical  institution,  in  faith  and  joyful  expec- 
tation of  meeting  again,  her  dearest  connections  ia 
that  state  of  glory,  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more."" 
Here  every  one  present  mutually  dissolved  in*o 
tears. — After  a  short  space.  Sir  Hubert  recovered  hb 
speech,  and  went  on. 

I'hese  are  now  all  I  have  to  live  for pointin|^ 
to  his  two  daughters ;  the  dear,  dear  copies  of  aa 
incomparable  original!  Jn  them  their  mother's  virtues 
survive  :  from  them  1  receive  comfort ;  to  them  I  owe 
protection. 

*'Ohl  thou  who  hast  guided  me  thus  far  through  the 
intricate  labyrinth  of  liTe,  and  hath  set  bounds  to  the  ex- 
travagancy of  those  headstrong  passions  which  were 
hurrying  me  downward  to  temporal  ruin,  perhaps, 
eternal  perdition,  spare  me,  to  behold  them  so  situated 
in  life,  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
tem.ptations  of  a  treacherous  world  ' 

^'  You  see,  Sir,""  rejoined  he,  laying  his  hand  oa 
his  breast,  how  precarious  are  all  human  enjoy- 
ments;  how  evil  is  sonietimes  productive  of  good,  and 
good  is  often  attended  bv  evil ;  such  are  the  decrees  of 
heaven,  and  its  ways  are  past  finding  out.  The  best 
must  not  look  for  felicity  here  below  ;  and  the  greatest 
punishment  of  vice,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  pleasures, 
is  to  wait  in  terrible  e;ipectation  of  adreaaful  hereafter. 

\  ou  are  just  advancing  on  the  stage  of  life — I  am 
appro.jchmg  my  journey's  end — 'lope  yet  is  vours— 
may  lesi-natiou  be  ever  mine. —  irust  in  heaven;  de- 
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spair  is  the  oOspring  of  infidelity,  and  the  mother  of 
perdition.  Providence,  by  some  mysterious  procedure, 
may  yet  restore  you  soon  to  all  you  now  lament  as 
lost ;  and  give  you  cause  to  rejoice  that  ever  you  felt 
the  rod  of  affliction  (  Adversity  acts  upon  the  mind,  as 
thunder  storms  and  hurricanes  act  upon  the  atmos« 
phere,^ dispelling  the  noxious  fumes  and  vapours  that 
infest  it,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  purity,  and 
genuine  elasticity." 

Kdvvin  s  heart  struggled  with  indescribable  emo- 
tions as  his  eyes  wandered  alternately  from  the  rural 
philosopher  to  his  incomparable  daughters ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  and  their  preservation,  recurred 
again  more  forcibly  to  his  mind.  Having  poured  forth 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  that  kind  advice, 
which  he  vowed  to  make  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
conduct  through  life,  he  begged  permission  to  depart ; 
and  Sir  Hubert  as  earnestly  urged  his  longer  stay,  pro- 
mising to  secrete  him  in  case  of  danger,  should  he 
hazard  his  own  welfare  in  the  attempt.  Edwin  shud- 
dered at  the  proposal,  and  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
it.  Long  lasted  the  affectionate  contest,  in  which 
each,  neglectful  of  his  own  happiness,  considered  only 
that  of  his  friend  !  Sir  Hubert,  unable  to  prevail  o»  his 
inflexible  guest,  gave  up  the  idea  of  detaining  him, 
iimma's  heart  was  full:  an  oblique,  though  ex- 
ressive  glance  from  her  sparkling  eyes,  seemed  to  bid 
im  a  tender  adieu  !  She  made  a  kind  of  confused 
cc  urtesv,  and  withdrew  :  'twas  too  much  for  her  de* 
licaje  feelings,  bhe  now  drew  near  the  window,  and 
placing  t  er  t  If  in  an  oblic]ue  direction,  to  avoid  being 
seen,  and  looking  thrcugh  the  little  shrubbery  of  la» 
burnum,  lilac,  and  laurei,  beheld  her  father  conver- 
sing with  iidwin  just  at  the  opening  of  the  avenue  that 
led  out  of  the  wood.  She  tottered  back,  and  threw 
herself  into  a  ci  air  in  all  the  agony  of  heart-leit  dis- 
tress. Mt^an while  Sir  Hubert  delivered  his  purse  in- 
to the  hand  of  Edwin,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
warm  invitation  to  renew  his  visit,  should  fortune 
ever  call  him  that  way  agaiu.    Overcome  v/ith  such 
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repeated  acts  of  goodness,  Kdwin  was  unable  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  :  both  stood  fixed  in  distressful  si- 
lence ;  and  they  parted  at  last  without  bidding  each 
other  adieu. 

Ye  ignoble  beings  !  who  feel  only  for  yourselves ; 
who,  meanly  happy  in  your  own  gratifications,  look 
with  an  eye  of  unconcern  on  the  distresses  of  others; 
you,  who  are  strangers  to  the  sublime  satisfaction  which 
flows  from  sympathetic  sorrow,  hence  learn  to  know, 
that  the  highest  enjoyments  of  vice  and  folly  are 

Less  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears  ! 

Sir  Hubert  now  being  out  of  sight,  Edwin  turned 
himself  round,  to  take  a  last  look  of  that  happy  man- 
sion, where  he  had  met  with  such  Hberal  entertain- 
ment, and  which  held  a  treasure  dearer  to  him  than 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  mines  !  He  wandered  a 
few  steps  farther,  and  turned  again  \  but  the  path 
winding  in  a  serpentine  direction,  the  tangling  branches 
had  quite  shut  up  the  enchanting  prospect. 

The  thoughts  of  his  desperate  and  unhappy  con- 
dition, which  for  a  moment  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
visions  of  love,  rushed  afresh  on  his  mind  :  his  beating 
heart  felt  the  sudden  shock  !      vVhere  next,"  said  he, 

shall  an  exiled  wretch  find  an  asylum  ?  Heaven  and 
earth  are  ye  both  in  league  against  me.  Oh,  thou  great 
Disposer  of  our  fate  !  help  me  to  sustain  the  uncertain 
weight  of  life;  or  rid  me  of  the  uneasy  burden.  Dear, 
fatal  spot,  for  ever  adieu  !  Adieu,  ye  blest  inhabitants 
of  this  solitary  recess !  Never !  ah  !  never  must  those 
eyes  behold  you  more." 

He  turned  about;  his  heart  was  full,  and  with  hasty 
and  disordered  steps  went  on.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
when,  arriving  where  hie.  road  was  intersected  by  an- 
other, with  terror  and  astonishment,  he  saw  an  horse- 
man armed,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  an  enemy,  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him.  At  first  he  had  thoughts  of 
flight ;  then  of  resistance.  \\  hile  he  stood  thus  un- 
determined, the  stranger's  eyes  seemed  to  brighten 
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wirh  a  kind  of  brutal  triumph,  as  he  rode  up,  and 
drawing  from  the  holsters  a  loaded  pistol,  with  an  au- 
thoritative voice,  bade  him  prepare  to  follow  him  ! 

IS'othing  now  but  the  intervention  of  iVovidence 
could  have  rescued  him.  'I  hat  very  moment  a  large 
deer,  that  had  been  disturbed  in  his  solitude,  burst 
through  the  crashing  thicket,  and  almost  brushed 
against  the  horseir.an's  foot,  as  he  shot  across  the  road  : 
the  start 'ed  steed  made  a  furious  bound,  by  ^vhich  he 
had  well  nigh  thrown  his  rider,  and,  swift  as  lighten- 
ing, darted  down  the  avenue.  Edwin  in  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  him  ;  and,  once  more  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  saving  himself,  rushed  mto  the  thickest  part  of 
the  wood,  and  forced  his  v  ay  through  the  most  in- 
tricate labyrinths  human  feet  had  ever  trodden. 

After  being  in  some  measure  recovered  from  his 
perturbation,  it  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  much  imprudence  in  wearing  his  sword,  which 
in  his  circumstances  was  more  likely  to  betray  than 
protect  him,  and  but  for  which,  he  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  enemy  he  had  just  so  providentially 
escaped  ;  he  therefore  immediately  unbuckled  it  from 
his  side,  and  threw  it  into  a  neighbouring  brake. 

His  bosom  still  glowed  with  ardent  gratitude  lo 
heaven  for  his  late  miraculous  preservation  ;  he  pushed 
forward  with  fresh  courage  and  alacrity,  resolving  for 
the  future,  firmly  to  confide  in,  and  entirely  to  resign 
Ijm>elf  to,  the  will  of  Providence. 

lie  now  got  into  a  narrow  unfrequented  foot-palh, 
whi(  h  lay  straight  through  the  forest,  and  opened  into 
a  fine  fei  tiie  valley,  almost  surrounded  by  a  range  of 
hills,  forming  a  most  extensive  prospect,  which  was 
bounded  on  one  part  by  the  great  deep. 

Bv  this  time  the  western  sun  was  just  verging  on  the 
horizon,  and  darted  his  yellow  -rays  over  the  extensive 
landscape  ;  yet  in  all  this  beautiful  track  of  country, 
what  particularly  raised  Edwni's  attention,  v/as,  that 
not  one  rural  villa,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  shepherd's 
hut,  appeart^d;  no  trace  of  human  art  presented  itself, 
save  the  tottering  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  fixed  frorp 
B  3 
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time  immemorial  on  a  distant  eminence,  which  cast 
its  lengthened  shade  across  the  unruflled  stream,  that 
flowed  in  the  vale  beneath;  but  for  which,  he  would 
have  deemed  it  some  sacred  spot,  where  Nature  had 
determined  to  fix  her  residence,  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, far  from  the  guilty  haunts  of  human-kind. 

Totally  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  cautious  of  hazarding  himself  in  the  scenes  of  po- 
pularity,, he  turned  aside,  to  view  this  antiquated 
building,  if  fortunately  he  might  find  safety  there  till 
the  morning. 

As  he  drew  near,  his  astonishment  increased  at  the 
amazing  magnitude  of  the  lofty  arches,  and  broken 
walls,  which  seemed  suspended  by  some  magnetic 
power  from  tumbling  on  his  head  as  he  passed  beneath 
them. 

iidwin  passed  the  grand  entrance,  and  viewed  with 
the  minutest  attention  every  part  of  it,  while  his  mind 
w^as  diverted  from  the  irksome  task  of  brooding  over 
its  misfortunes  by  a  number  of  curiosities,  which  on 
every  side  presented  themselves ;  and  the  many  re- 
flections which  engaged  iiis  thoughts  in  this  solemn  in- 
terval of  retirement. 

Though  the  day  had  been  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
evening  was  no  less  serene,  Edwin  thought  it  best  to 
look  for  some  shelter  from  the  dews  of  night. 

The  roof  of  the  castle  had  long  been  fallen  in,  and 
the  stone  converted  to  private  purposes  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land ;  but,  on  a  survey  of  the  inside,  he 
discovered  a  narrow  door-way  in  the  wall,  and,  de- 
scending a  few  stone  steps,  found  himself  in  a  close 
cell,  which  had,  perhaps,  in  days  of  old,  been  used  as 
a  repository  for  warlike  stores;  here  he  resolved  to 
wait  the  return  of  morning. 

After  recommending  himself  to  the  protection  of 
heaven,  with  the  utmost  fervency  and  devotion,  he  laid 
him  down  on  a  whisp  of  straw  ,  and,  lulled  by  the  gentle 
whispers  of  the  evening  breeze  over  the  ruined  battle- 
ments above,  and  the  continual  murmur  of  the  waves 
beneath,  he  soon  sunk  into  a  profoand  repose,  which 
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he  enjoyed  without  disturbance  till  the  rays  of  morn- 
ing revisited  his  gloomy  lodgings,  and  called  him  forth 
to  a  farther  experience  of  tiie  caprices  of  Fortune. 

Once  more  committing  himself  to  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, he  left  his  solitary  retreat,  and  wandering, 
with  pensive  step,  along  a  narrow  track,  which  ran 
in  various  windings  on  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  skirted 
with  bramble  and  flowering  furze,  a  thousand  wild  sen- 
sations agitated  his  bosom  :  grief,  horror,  and  despair, 
alternately  prevailed  I  Yet,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
promiscuous  ideas,  that  of  Emma  was  still  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

'  fwas  now  high  noon,  and  our  traveller  had  taken 
no  refreshment  for  the  day,  when,  casting  round  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  a  smoke  arise  out  of  the  midst  of  n 
grove  of  trees,  which  graced  the  side  of  a  hill  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  left.  His  apprehensions  had  not 
yet  forsaken  him,  and  he  felt  half  disconcerted  at  the 
discovery,  for  he  imagined  the  country  on  every  side 
to  be  alarmed  !  He,  however,  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  occasion,  and  soon  resolved  to  trust  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  unknov/n  inhabitants  of  this  sequestered 
retreat. 

A  level  lawn,  of  the  deepest  verdure,  led  directly 
to  an  antiquated  thatched  building,  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  which  announced  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
some  industrious  farmer.  The  repeated  strokes  of  the 
flail,  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  clamor  of  domestic 
poultry,  now  saluted  his  ear. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  do^^r,  under  the  shade 
of  an  extensive  oak,  planted  by  his  fore-fathers,  per- 
haps a  century  before,  the  venerable  master  of  the 
house  had  assembled  his  family  to  th(bir  well-earned 
dinner. 

As  Edwin  drew  near,  the  honest  rustics  fixed  their 
€yes  most  attentively  upon  him,  and  the  whisper  of 
<:unosity  ran  through  the  group,  till,  coming  up  to  the 
father  of  the  family,  he  inquired  his  way  to  the  next 
village.  The  dejection  of  his  countenance,  and  tre- 
5Tiuic)us  accent  of  hi^s  voice,  (for  he  had  not  yet  shook 
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ptr  his  fears,)  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  cottager, 
who  kindly  invited  him  to  a  share  of  their  repast.  I 'he 
invitation  was  not  unseasonable,  and  he  accepted  it 
with  thank  fuhi ess. 

Every  individual  seemed  happy  in  shewing  him  some 
token  of  respect ;  for  they  concluded  he  must  be  a 
person  of  superior  station  in  life :  they  were  all  atten- 
tion to  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips ;  but  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  late  unfortunate  ad- 
venture which  had  thrown  him  on  the  mercies  of  the 
world.  His  future  safety  depended  on  his  cautious 
conduct ;  but  his  heart  smote  him  whilst  he  fabricated 
a  tale  of  deception  for  his  unsuspecting  host. 

He  feigned,  that,  being  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  sat  out,  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  one  servant  only,  on  a  visit  to  the 
country  seat  of  a  nobleman,  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall ;  but  his  servant 
being  suddenly  taken  ill,  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
journey,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  on  the  road  at  the 
inn  where  they  slept,  and  proceed  bv  himself ;  that 
having  been  persuaded  to  take  the  neare  t  way,  by 
striking  across  the  country,  he  had  the  preceding  even- 
ing been  attacked  by  an  highwayman;  and  making 
some  resistance,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  at  last  forced  to  surrender  his  purse  :  mistaking  his 
road,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  his 
lodging  at  the  place  before  described. 

Those  simple  sons  of  nature  listened  with  credulity 
to  the  well-dissembled  tale  of  woe  ;  the  drop  of  pity 
stood  ready  in  every  eye ;  and  homely  consolation 
flowed  from  every  tongue.  What  would  their  feelings 
have  been,  could  they  have  known  his  real  situation  ! 
but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  undeceive  them. 

After  dinner,  his  generous  host,  unlike  the  pompous 
pretenders  to  sensibility  abounding  in  cur  day,  was 
philosopher  enough  to  know  that  pity  alone  profits  but 
little  the  victims  of  misfortune  :  he  therefore,  frankly 
and  cheerfully,  made  him  a  tender  of  his  services,  by 
telling  him,  that  he  was  re^^dy  to  supply  him  with 
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•every  necessary  accommodation  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  intended  journey'.  Kdwin  returned  his  thanks  in 
the  warmest  terms  that  a  gratetlil  heart  could  suggest. 

He  said,  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  previous  to 
his  leaving  home,  to  secure  the  greatest  part  of  his 
money  in  a  private  pocket,  by  which  means  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
ruffian  who  attacked  him  ;  and  only  requested  the 
favor  of  them  to  direct  him  to  the  next  town  or  vil- 
lage :  nevertheless,  he  said,  a  sense  of  their  exemplary- 
kindness  should  never  be  eradicated  from  his  breast. 

Qliey  then  pressed  him  earnestly  to  stay  with  them 
till  the  morning;  this  he  likewise  declined;  and  hav- 
ing received  the  requested  information,  took  his  leave 
of  them. 

lie  pursued  his  way  till  the  western  sun,  hovering 
on  the  horizon,  skirted  the  crimson  clouds  with  bur- 
nished gold;  when  a  sign,  that  hung  over  the  road,  in 
front  of  a  petty  ale-house,  drew  his  attention :  he 
turned  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  extremely  neat  and 
clean,  and  sat  down,  till  a  decent-looking  woman  ap- 
peared, of  whom  he  inquired  if  he  could  be  accom- 
modated with  a  bed ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, in  order  to  avoid  company  and  conversation, 
after  taking  some  refreshment,  he  retired  to  his 
chamber. 

'l\vas  near  the  hour  of  midnight  when  he  betook 
himself  to  rest,  and  he  had  not  slept  long,  before  he 
was  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  fire  i  He  leaped  from  his  bed, 
and  running  towards  the  window,  beheld  a  little 
thatched  hovel  on  the  opposite  side  in  flames;  and  he 
scarce  had  time  to  hurry  on  his  cloaths,  before  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  was  kindled.  A  number  of 
peasants  were  presently  assembled,  with  whom  he 
joined  his  utmost  exertions  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
^iie  devouring  element  was  soon  got  under;  but  not 
before  much  damage  was  done  to  the  unfortunate 
hostess,  who  lost  the  principal  part  of  her  effects. 

She  was  a  woman  that  had  seen  better  days.  Her 
father  had  been  a  man  of  fortune  and  respectability  im 
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the  neighbourhood  ;  hut,  by  an  unforeseen  series  of 
misfortunes,  the  family  had  been  so  reduced,  that  his 
daughter,  now  a  widow,  had  been  placed  in  ihii 
humble  situation  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty  main- 
tenance  ;  this  Edwin  learnt  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
her  assertion  was  corroborated  by  a  spontaneous  flood 
of  tears. 

llie  mournfiil  narrative  easily  found  a  passage  to  hit 
heart  ;  and,  though  himself  a  pensioner  on  the  bount/ 
of  charity,  he  not  only  shed  the  unavailing  drop  of 
sympathy,  but  contributed  freely  to  her  necessities, 
from  what  the  benevolent  Sir  Hubert  had  kindly  be- 
stowed upon  him ;  though  he  knew  not  how  soon  he 
himself  might  be  obliged  to  supplicate  the  bounty  of 
others  !  But  humanity  forgets  its  own  pangs,  when  it 
has  an  opportunity  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  others^ 

The  rising  sun  had  just  began  to  gleam  across  the 
vale,  when  he  prepared  to  depart.  The  honest  hostess 
took  leave  of  her  benefactor  with  those  unutterable 
emotions  which  gratitude  alone  can  inspire. 

7^he  road  he  took  lay  through  the  most  delightful 
part  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  shallow  rivulet, 
winding  through  meads,  adorned  with  the  gayest  robe 
of  nature/^  the  hills  on  either  side  were  cloathed  with 
hanging  woods,  and  echoed  with  vocal  melody.  Here 
and  there,  through  the  opening  scene,  appeared  the 
^*  straw-crowned  cots"  of  shepherds  and  woodmen, 
antiquated  farm-houses,  and  elegant  villas. 

Kear  two  months  he  continued  his  solitary  ramble, 
cautiously  avoiding  society,  and  taking  up  his  lodgings 
in  the  most  sequestered  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  during  which  nothing  worthy  of  notice  oc^ 
cur  red. 

He  at  length  began  to  fear  that  the  singularity  of  his 
appearance  might  render  him  obnoxious  to  suspicion, 
by  which  means  he  might  yet  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries,  by  whom  he  understood  great  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  rebels ;  and  ex- 
lemplary  punishments  inflicted  on  those  who,  promptcid 
hy  humanity,  countenanced     concealed  them, 
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Wandering,  disconsolate  and  solitary,  he  arrived  at 
a  lonely  village,  where,  to  prevent  detection,  he  en* 
gaged  with  a  fanner  to  assist  in  the  management  of  his 
2ock.  Here  he  thought  himself  buried  in  that  ob- 
scurity which  the  eye  of  vigilant  revenge  could  never 
penetrate. 

Many  a  tedious  summer's  day  did  he  sustain  the 
parching  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  sides  of  the  auburn 
hills ;  or  mourn  his  unpropitious  fate  by  the  sedgy  rivu- 
lets, among  the  bending  willov»^s,  waiting  for  the  hand 
of  time  to  obliterate  his  woes. 

His  employer  was  one  of  those  whose  niggard  soul, 
immersed  in  dirt  and  gain,  despised  every  acquire- 
xnent  which  fits  man  for  society,  and  raises  him  above 
a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  His  wife  had  long 
been  dead  ;  but  he  had  two  daughters,  who  were  not 
deficient  in  rustic  charms,  whose  mental  accomplish- 
ments, had  they  been  equal  to  their  personal,  had  not 
been  despicable.  Isature  seemed  to  have  formed  them 
for  a  better  station  in  life  than  that  in  which  Fortune 
had  placed  them  :  true  it  is,'  they  were  not  destitute 
of  some  intnnsic  merit,  but  it  had  never  been  polished 
by  education,  proved  by  exercise,  or  drawn  out  by 
emulation. 

1  he  old  farmer  would  not  scruple  occasionally  to  de- 
ride him  for  his  plodding  disposition,  as  he  called  it,, 
and  his  attentions  to  learning  ;  nay,  would  sometimes 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  he  wondered  how  people  of  com- 
mon sense,  who  had  children  whose  only  dependance 
must  be  on  their  labour,  could  check  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, by  breeding  them  to  books,  which  were  only' 
proper  for  those  who  had  nothing  else  to  mind.  In 
short,  the  insolence  of  his  master  at  last  became  in- 
supportable, and,  be  the  event  what  it  would,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  his  service. 

It  was  not  without  manifest  regret  that  he  parted 
from  his  young  mistresses,  whose  kindness  had  ad- 
ministered much  consolation  to  him  in  the  bitter  mo- 
ments of  afBiction  j  and  he  had  some  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  a  part  of  the  ill  usage  he  had  experienced 
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trom  the  father,  was  on  account  of  the  attentions  shewn 
him  by  hi8  daughters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  rural  occupation,  and  again  sat  out  in  quest 
of  better  fortune. 

He  had  still  enough  of  his  little  stock  of  cash  left^ 
With  good  economy,  to  support  him  for  some  months  • 
and  ke  hoped  before  it  should  be  exhausted,  that  Fro! 
vidence  would  provide  for  his  future  subsistence. 

He  feared  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  took 
one  of  the  great  cross  roads  which  led  to  a  small  sea- 
port town,  a  few  miles  distant. 

During  his  journey,  he  formed,  and  rejected,  in  his 
mind,  a  thousand  schemes  of  acquiring  a  livelihood. 
He  could  write  the  law  hands  well,  understood  the 
classics,  and  was  perfectly  master  of  those  branches  of 
learning  which  are  requisite  lor  business;  he  therefore 
flattered  himself,  that  he  might  yet  have  the  good  tor- 
tune  to  procure  some  inferior  place  in  the  commercial 
or  learned  world,  and  be  able  to  acquire  a  comfortable 
subsistence. 

Irresolute  and  undetermined  with  regard  to  his  fu- 
ture proceedings,  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey, 
and  hired  lodgings  at  an  obscure  mn  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  town. 

^  Here  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  he  had 
still  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  employment. 

Edwin's  finances  were  now  reduced  to  a  low  ebb, 
by  his  profuse  generosity  to  every  object  of  pity  that 
fell  in  his  way.  Many 'tedious  days  did  he  spend  ia 
doleful  solitude ;  and  often,  as  from  his  window  be 
looked  down  into  the  street,  how  did  he  envy  the 
meanest  wretch  that  passed  by  ! 

As  thus  his  time  past  away'in  melancholy  cogitations, 
he  found  him^^elfin  danger  of  being  reduced  to  exi- 
gence ;  and  had  no  other  prospect  before  his  eyes,  but 
of  being  turned  out  of  his  lodgings,  and  forced  to  be- 
come a  vagrant,  or  take  unlawful  measures  to  support 
a  miserable  existence. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  resource 
left,  but  once  jnore  opened  his  eyes  on  the  disenchanted 
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prospect,  and  saw  himself,  as  before,  friendless,  hope- 
less, and  disappointed.  In  this  situation  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  on  a  foreign  shore  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  embarked  in  a  \essei  bound 
for  Bengal.  After  a  very  favourable  passage,  they 
reached  their  port  in  safety  ;  and  Edwin,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  captain,  who,  during  the  voyage, 
had  paid  him  peculiar  deference,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
cellent behaviour  and  abifities,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  profitable  and  genteel  employment  at  an  En- 
glish :  ettkment  in  the  country,  where  he  resided  some 
years. 

Owing  ta  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  nnd  the 
delicacy  of  Edwin's  constitution,  he  now  found  his 
health  on  the  decline  ;  and  having  accumulated  much 
wealth,  determined  to  return  to  England. 

iJe  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  royal  enemy  had 
abdicated  the  throne  ;  and  that  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  assumed  the  British  sceptre  ;  conse- 
quently, there  was  no  danger  from  that  quarter  to  de- 
ter him.  lie,  therefore,  L^mbarkcd,  in  the  first  vessei 
ready  for  his  native  country.  The  beginning  of  the 
▼oyage  was  prosperous  and  Mattering  ;  but  as  they  ar- 
rived near  the  Cape,  the  scene  was  changed  ;  the 
crew  began  to  be  alarmed  by  every  presage  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  prepared  for  it  accordingly. 
The  skies  were  soon  involved  in  clouds:  the  winds 
rose,  and  the  conflicting  billows  rolled  mountains  high  I 
"^i  o  augment  their  fears,  night  began  to  advance,  and 
the  seamen,  by  their  reckoning,  knew  thems&ives  to 
be  near  a  dangerous  shore.  Every  moment  the  rage 
of  the  warring  elements  increabcd,  hunting  out  the 
faint  remains  of  day,  by  mixing  seas  and  skies  in  one 
universal  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  !  Their  sails 
and  rigging  were  shattered  in  pieces,  and  their  main- 
inast  came  by  the  board  :  every  effort  to  keep  to  wind- 
ward proved  ineifectuai.  Horror  and  despair  were 
written  in  every  countenance  ;  and  even  presumption 
itself  stood  aghast  !  1  here  were  many  passengers 
aboard,  amongst  whom  were  several  English  ladies  aqd 
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children,  to  describe  whose  situation,  words  are  in- 
adequate !  The  mighty  seas  they  shipped,  swept  tlie 
men,  with  every  moveable  thing,  from  the  deck  into 
the  horrid  abyss ;  the  rapid  lightning  blazed  with  al- 
most unintermitted  flashes ;  and  the  successive  thunder 
seemed  to  shake  the  stedfast  frame  of  nature  ;  every 
momentary  interval  being  filled  up  by  repeated  shrieks 
of  inexpressible  distress ! 

To  a  heart  like  that  of  our  adventurers',  exqui- 
sitely susceptible  of  the  tenderest  emotions,  ever  ready 
to  melt  at  the  woes  of  others,  how  afflicting  must  be 
such  a  situation !  In  the  midst  of  this  consternation, 
the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  sudden  shock  started  many  of  her  planks,  and  the 
sea  rushed  in  at  every  quarter  like  a  deluge  TAll' 
hands  were  now  obliged  to  hasten  upon  deck  ;  and 
the  approaching  morn,  by  presenting  to  their  eyes  the 
insurmountable  dangers  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, heightened  fear  to  distraction,  and  terror  to 
despair. 

Their  vessel  was  embayed  in  the  rugged  bed  of  a 
dangerous  rock,  against  which  the  furious  billows 
dashed  her  with  unremitting  'violence.  The  wild 
echoes  of  the  winds  and  waves  howled  hideously  in 
the  dreary  caverns  of  the  stupendous  cliffs,  which 
overhung  the  deep,  and  seemed  inaccessible  to  human 
feet  ! 

Jn  fearful  expectation  of  seeing  the  ship  part,  and 
cf  being  instantaneously  swallowed  up  by  the  relent- 
less deep,  they  flew  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  their 
companions,  friends,  or  relatives.  The  trembling  in- 
fant clung  to  its  mother^s  heavirtg  breast,  who,  as  she 
poured  over  it  the  spontaneous  flood  of  maternal  af- 
fection, almost  suffocated  it  in  her  agonizing  embrace  I 
liocked  in  each  others  arms,  the  fair  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers, with  dishevelled  hair,  and  pallid  hps,  mixed 
in  one  common  stream  their  unavailing  tears.  If  any 
thing  is  adapted  to  excite  pity  and  affection  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  it  is  the  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  in  the 
bitter  moment  of  hopeless  distres:^  1  Every  heart  melted. 
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and  strove  to  tender  that  consolation  which  it  needed 
itself. 

Soon  as  it  was  broad  day,  they  discovered  at  a  little 
distance,  the  wreck  of  a  large  vessel,  a  melancholy 
prelude  to  their  own  approaching  fate  ;  for  ere  long, 
their  own  ship,  unable  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
surge,  began  to  part.  Self-preservation  now  became 
predominant,  and  numbers  of  the  crew  plunging  from 
the  decks,  attempted  to  gain  the  shore  on  floating 
pieces  of  wreck:  several  were  drowned  in  the  attempt; 
and  others,  in  cHmbing  up  the  trem.endous  precipice,  j 
missed  their  hold,  and  falling  thence,  were  dashed  in  ; 
pieces !  | 

The  ship  now  separated  ;  and  those  who  remained  ! 
on  board,  amongst  whom  was  Edwin,  were  swept  ' 
away  by  a  mountainous  wave. 

He  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
large  piece  of  plank  to  support  himself;  and  being  be- 
sides a  good  swimmer,  soon  got  within  his  depth  j  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  having  been  several 
times  daashed  violently  against  the  rocks  by  the  waves, 
scrambled  up  a  narrow  and  almost  perpendicular  track, 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff>  where  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
poured  forth  the  warmest  effusions  of  gratitude  to  that 
Omnipotent  Being  who  had  thus  singled  out,  and  mi^ 
raculously  snatched  him  from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

The  storm  now,  as  if  it  had  accomplished  the  pur# 
pose  for  which  it  was  commissioned  from  above,  gra- 
dually subsided  into  a  dead  calm;  a  calm,  if  possible, 
more  awful  to  Edwin  than  even  the  tempest  itself  ? 
'Twas  all  silent  solemnity !  Many  of  the  dead  bodies 
the  retreating  waves  had  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the 
inaccessible  rocks,  and  the  whole  eoast  was  strewed 
with  wrecks. 

As  he  walked  on  the  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  con- 
templating this  mournful  scene,  with  a  mind  tortured 
by  a  thousand  gloomy  reilections,  he  observed  that  the 
shore  became  more  level;  till  at  last,  v.'ithout  diffi- 
culty, he  could  descend  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  he 
found  the  body  of  one  of  the  young  Jadiesj  whom  hp 
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knew  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  fellow  passenger 
with  him  !  He  used  every  exertion  to  restore  her  to 
existence  ;  but  alas !  the  springs  of  life  were  stopt 
for  ever  I  The  robe  of  spotless  white,  in  which  he  had 
often  seen  her  so  charming,  now  served  her  for  a 
winding-sheet  to  wrap  her  gelid  hmbs,  which,  with 
the  most  religious  care,  he  conveyed  beyond  high- 
water  mark  and,  with  a  heart  dissolved  "in  affection- 
ate sorrow,  deposited  in  a  grave  which  he  dug  with 
his  own  hands,  A  severe  trial  this  to  his  feelings  1 
While  he  performed  the  last  sad  office  of  humanity, 
nature  broke  forth  into  this  pathetic  exclamation. 

Oh  !  were  1,  like  thee,  eased  of  the  burden  of 
life  !  Would  that  some  charitable  hand  might  lay  my 
weary  bones  by  thine,  and  dropping  one  tender  tear 
upon  my  grave,  leave  me  to  enjoy  the  long,  long 
sabbath  of  death 

Havi-ng  thus  indulged  the  effusions  of  woe,  he 
walked  along  the  beach,  and  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  he  discovered  a  small,  but  strong  box,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  surge,  and  seemed,  by  its 
great  weight,  to  conceal  a  considerable  treasure.  Gold 
was  to  him  a  useless  acquisition  ;  therefore,  without 
opening  it,  he  removed  it  to  a  little  distance  into  the 
cavity  of  a  rock,  considering  that  it  might  one  cky  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  more  fortunate  adventurer. 

Some  barrels  of  provision  had  likewise  been  thrown 
ashore,  which  he  also  took  care  to  hide  in  the  cliffs-; 
not  without  returning  thanks  to  heaveii  for  this  pro- 
vidential supply,  without  which  he  must  have  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger ;  for  the 
country  near  the  coast  exhibited  a  scene  of  barrenness 
and  desolation  !  a  rude,  uncultivated,  inhospitable  de- 
sert, on  which  the  power  of  vegetation  never  smiled  ! 
a  sandy  and  trackless  waste,  ever  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  a  vertical  sun ;  infested  by  beasts  of  prey, 
^^'enomous  serpents,  and  noisome  insects. 

At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
faken  up  the  box  and  provisions,  the  prospect  before 
him  was  bounded  by  a  chain  of  rugged  rocks,  which 
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ran  in  an  irregular  line  up  the  country,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  right  angle  on  the  beach,  leaving,  at  high- 
watjgr  mark,  but  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the 
jea.  lie  had  no  sooner  turned  this  point,  than  he  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  two  of  the  natives, 
forcing  ^.w^y  with  then>  a  beautiful  young  lady,  in  ar> 
JEnglish  drjess.  They  were  of  a  savage  and  hideous 
aspect,  and  armed  with  lances. 

P^ortunately  he  had  the  precaution  to  take  with  hinii 
a  cutlass,  vyhich,  among  other  articles,  he  had  foun4 
upon  the  shore.  Fired  with  indignation  at  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  lady,  he  resolved  to  release  her,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  He  was  forced  to  use  his  utmost 
speed  to  come  up  with  them,  which  hp  had  no  sooner 
done,  thari  they  brandished  furiously  their  lances^ 
quitted  their  trembling  prize,  and  began  to  attack  him. 

In  this  skirmish,  Edwin  behaved  so  gallantly,  as  to 
lay  one  of  them  dead  on  the  spot,  and  wound  the 
other,  who  nevertheless  fled  with  incredible  swiftness 
over  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  disappeared. 

He  turned  to  the  assistance  of  the  contested  fair,  who 
Jay  on  the  burning  soil,  during  the  combat,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  A  deadly  paleness  overspread  her 
cheek ;  her  half-closed  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre  ;  and 
scarce  could  he  feel  the  gentle  palpitations  of  life,  as 
he  raised  her  hand  to  bathe  it  with  his  tears. 

While  he  was  thus  tenderly  engaged,  casting  round 
his  eyes,  he  saw  a  small  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  had  not  before  observed,  winding  down  the  rock, 
in  glittering  meanders  to  the  sandy  plain  below,  Vs^here 
it  was  swallowed  up  and  lost :  then  taking  up  a  large 
shell  that  lay  near  him,  he  ran,  and  filling  it  with  the 
refreshing  element,  gently  sprinkled  it  on  her  face.  It 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  he  5oon  observed 
symptoms  of  returning  animation.  Gradually  the  flush 
of  life  re-visited  her  delicate  frame  :  she  once  more 
opened  her  eyes,  wild  with  excessive  woe,  and  truly 
expressive  of  the  perturbation  of  her  mind  !  i^he  mad© 
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several  inefTectual  efForts  to  speak;  but  at  last,  in  broken 
and  confused  accents,  she  thus  addressed  him. 

Brave  and  generous  stranger  !  to  whom  I  owe  my 
protection  from  the  brutality  of  the  most  savage  of  the 
human  species,  it  is  far  beyond  my  power  to  make  you 
any  acknowledgment  adequate  to  the  service  you  have 
done  me  ;  nevertheless,  i  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  accept  this  small  token  of  my  gratitude,  (giv- 
ing him  a  diamond  ring  from  her  finger  ;)  and  should 
Providence  ever  direct  you  to  your  native  shore,  (for  L 
deem  you  are  an  Englishman,)  if  you  will  vet  farther 
serve  me,  in  delivering  this  little  packet  to  a  distressed 
father,  you  may  depend  upon  being  more  liberally  re- 
warded.'* 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Edwin,  when, 
looking  on  the  superscription  of  his  charge,  he  read  the 
name  of  Sir  Hubert  ? — 

He  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  5  and  fixing  his 
astonished  eyes  on  the  disconsolate  fair  one,  traced, 
in  her*s,  the  features  of  the  lovely  Emma  ! 

Scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  and  incapable  of 
uttering  a  word,  he  snatched  her  hand  in  transport, 
and  clasped  it  to  his  heart  I  Startled  at  his  conduct,  and 
uncommon  agitation  of  spirits,  she  gently  withdrew  it^ 
renewing  her  former  request,  that  he  would  permit 
her  to  close  her  eyes  in  peace. 

No  longer  able  to  conceal  his  passion,  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  confusedly  articulated  the  word — 

Emma  !"  She  gazed  n  him  for  a  moment,  recollected 
his  person,  and  fainted  in  his  embrace  1 

Soon  reviving,  she  blest  him  with  a  look  of  tenderi- 
ness  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  A  sudden  blush 
diffused  itself  over  her  cheeks.  Words  were  inade- 
quate to  their  feelings  !  In  silent  sympathy  they  grasped 
each  other's  hand,  and  on  each  other's  bosom  poured  a 
flood  of  tears.  'I'he  heart  of  sensibility  alone  can  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  various  emotions  of  their  souls  | 

llie  first  moments  of  surprise  and  extacy  past, 
parched  with  extreme  thirst,  and  faint  with  long  fsist- 
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ing,  she  readily  shared  with  him  the  plain  repast  which 
he  presented,  and  drank  of  she  crystal  beverage 
which  he  fetched  from  the  spring.  '1  was  to  them  a 
luxurious  banquet  ;  during  which  she  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  of  her 
life  from  their  first  interview  at  her  'father's  house, 
nearly  to  the  following  eifect. 

His  engaging  deportment  and  address,  at  first  glance, 
had  highly  interested  her  in  his  favor ;  and  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes  had  entirely  completed  the  conquest 
©f  her  heart.  'I  he  deep  melancholy  which  took  place 
of  that  chearfulness^which  used  to  enliven  her  coun- 
tenance, could  not  escape  the  observation  of  her 
father.  He  guessed  tlvc  cause,  and  an  any  honorable 
terms,  if  posiiible,  would  have  made  her  happy. 

Soon  alter  the  departure  of  Edwin,  a  circumstance 
transpir-ed,  which  solved  his  doubts.  News  was  brought 
to  his  house,  tiiat  a  sword  had  been  found  in  the  wood, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  some 
person  who  had  been  murdered  near  that  place.  The 
sword  was  produced,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  Edwin's.  He 
^hed  tears  on  the  occasion  ;  but  Emma's  sorrow  was  in- 
supportable ;  she  fainted  at  the  sight,  and  revived  to 
agonies  little  short  of  distraction  !  Eor  some  weeks  she 
continued  in  this  situation  ;  alter  which  she  again  re- 
lapsed into  a  deep  and  dangerous  melancholy. 

Her  father,  who  was  a  pattern  of  parental  aiTec- 
tion^  shared  deeply  in  her  distress;  and  made  every 
possible  inquiry,  consistent  with  that  secrecy  which  the 
nature  of  the  business  req\iired,  for  the  object  of  her 
affections  and  anxieties ;  but  Iroi^a  no  quarter  could  any 
satisfactory  account  of  him  be  obtained. 

After  some  months,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Hu- 
bert's recommended  to  his  house,  as  a  temporary  asy- 
lum, an  elderly  gentle-man  and  his  lady,  who,  he  said, 
were  in  great  daiig-er,  in  consequence  of  the  late  re- 
bellion. Sir  Hubert,  with  that  hospita:)!e  tenderness 
which  ever  marked  his  character,  accordingly  wel- 
comed them  to  his  recluse  mansion  till  the  national 
disquietudes  should  be  adjusted  or  forgotten. 
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Now  were  the  woes  of  Emma  again  renewed  by  an 
extraordinary  discovery.  Their  guests  mourned  the 
loss  of  an  only  son :  that  son  was  no  other  than  Edr 
win  !  Unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she 
left  her  house  in  despair,  and,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
insanity,  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  India,  where 
a  very  weahhy  relation  of  hers  had  settled  a  few  years 
before. 

Thus  far  removed  from  every  scene  which  could  re- 
mind her  of  the  object  of  her  passion,  she  gradually 
grew  more  composed ;  and  wrote  to  her  father,  beg- 
ging his  pardon  for  the  rash  step  she  had  taken. 

fle  returned  a  most  affectionate  epistle,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  utmost  joy  at  this  discovery,  without 
once  upbraiding  her  for  the  anxiety  she  had  occasione4 
him. 

Here  she  resided  till  time  had  somewhat  blunted  the 
kpen  edge  of  anguish,  and  meliorated  distress  into  re- 
signation ;  she  then  thought  of  returning  to  bless  the 
eyes  of  the  best  of  parents  with  her  presence,  an4 
smooth  his  passage  to  a  better  world. 

With  this  pious  intent  she  re-embarked  in  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  which  had  been  unfortunately  wrecked  on 
this  savage  coast  a  few  hours  before  that  in  which  was 
her  lover,  and  where  every  soul,  except  herself, 
perished. 

Struck  with  astonishment,  in  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude, Edwin  fell  on  his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  'i'hou 
all-wise  J3isposer  of  hum.an  events!  for  this,  thy  good- 
ness, in  sparing  those  whose  welfare  is  far  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own,  accept  the  humble  tribute  of  my 
warmest  praise  !  P  1  if,  to  the  number  of  thy  un- 
deserved mercies,  thou  wilt  permit  me  to  implore  the 
addition  of  another,  restore  ! — O  '  restore  this  dear 
rfiaid     t-ie  expectant  arms  of  her  mourning  relatives, 

hen,  whether  I  become  the  prey  of  prowling  beasts, 
or  savage  men  ;  whether  1  find  a  tomb  in  the  burning 
desert,  or  am  whelmed  beneath  the  stormy  oc^'an  ;  my 
last  breath  shall  be  employed  in  thankfulness  and  ado- 
ration!" 
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The  lovely  Emma's  tears  flowed  afresh,  and  her 
admirer  appeared  in  her  eyes  still  more  amiaole.  Ui 
she  how  wish  to  live,  ^twas  with  a  View  to  complete  his 

'irn'a;  night  began  to  close,  he  conducted  her  to 
where  a  huge  rock  iormed  a  vast  and  intricate  casern  , 
at  the  entrance  of  which,  on  a  rugged  stone  they  sat 
down  ;  and  Edwin  administered  every  consolation  taat 
tenderness  and  alfoction  could  suggest,  to  calm  her 
fears,  till  the  return  of  morning.  ^5he  reposed  her 
drooping  head  on  his  bosom,  as  the  vine  rests  her 
glov^ang  clusters  on  the  protecting  elm  ^^t  without 
apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  the  u.habitants  of  the 
inland  country,  or  wild  beasts  in  their  midnight  round, 
he  kept  his  sword  drawn  m  his  hand,  nor  suffered  sleep 
to  take  possession  of  his  eyes. 

The  wished-for  morn  at  last  appeared,  when,  to 
their  inexpressible  joy,  they  discovered  a  sail  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  boat  coming  ashore  m  search  of  fresh 
water :  they  ran  down  to  the  beach  as  the  crew 
landed,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  they  were 
Englishmen,  who  received  them  with  the  greatest 

^^Edwin  now  recollected  the  treasure  he  had  left  be- 
hind on  the  rock,  and  the  officers  very  kindly  ordered 
some  of  the  crew  to  assist  him  in  fetching  it. 

Emma  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  behmd, 
but  likewise  accompanied  him  thither.  On  opening 
the  box,  he  found  it  contained  a  sum  considerably 
larger  than  what  he  had  lost  of  his  own. 

After  bestowing  a  handsome  gratuity  on  the  boat  s 
crew,  they  embarked;  and  joyfully  bidding  adieu  to 
the  inhospitable  coast,  soon  reached  the  sh.p,  on  board 
which  thev  met  with  the  most  civil  reception. 

But  how  was  the  beauteous  Emma  overjoyed  and 
surprised,  when,  in  the  captain's  wife,  a  charmmg 
young  lady,  she  discovered  an  intimate  friend,  and 
the  companion  of  her  happier  days  ! 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  adventurers  were  treated 
v/ith  the  utmost  tenderness  and  respect  during  the 
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\vhoIe  voyage,  which  proved  exceedingly  favorable 
Immediately  on  their  landing  on  the  English  shore,  they 
set  off,  impatient  to  see  their  long-lamented  friends  • 
nor  did  they  intermit  their  speed  till  they  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Hubert,  the  sight  ef  which  filled  their 
eyes  With  joy,  and  their  beating  hearts  with  congenial 
raptures;  for  they  had  learnt,  upon  the  road,  that 
l.dwin's  parents  were  then  on  a  visit  at  Sir  Hubert's, 
where  they  frequently  spent  a  few  days,  and  the 
similarity  of  their  distresses  highly  endeared  their  com- 
pany  to  each  other. 

As  they  entered  the  court,  by  the  gravel  walk  which 
ran  by  the  little  arbor,  where  Emma,  with  her  sister, 
used  to  spend  many  of  the  sweet  hours  of  childhood, 
and  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  owner  and  visitors  were 
assembled  at  the  window,  amusing  themselves  with 
various  conjectures  about  them.  1  hey  now  stopt  short ; 
and  Edwin,  alighting,  handed  down  the  charming 
Lmma.  They  both  caught  a  glance  of  their  beloved 
parents!  Instantly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
lovely  Maria  appeared.  Her  charms,  unequalled  but 
by  those  of  her  charming  sister,  who  now  rushed  for- 
ward to  embrace  her.  Edwin  entered  !  His  mother, 
unequal  to  this  sudden  excess  of  joy,  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  her  venerable  spouse.  Speechless  for  a  mo- 
ment. Sir  Hubert  gazed  on  his  daughter,  almost  doubt- 
mg  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  till  he  clasped  to  his* 
throbbing  breast  the  dear,  long-lost  fugitive  !  Over- 
whelmed in  the  tumult  of  contending  passions,  for  a 
considerable  time  every  one  remained  silent. 

Durir^g  this  pathetic  scene,  the  good  old  clergyman, 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  returned  from  his 
morning  walk.  He  was  a  person  somewhat  above  the 
middle  stature,  of  a  fair  and  open  countenance,  in 
which  seemed  happily  united  the  easy  cheerfulness  of 
the  well-bred  gentleman,  with  the  unaffected  goodness 
of  the  sincere  Christian,  l^he  hand  of  lime  had 
crowned  his  head  with  hoary  honors,  and  meliorated 
2he  more  robust  features  into  a  pleasing:  gracefulness. 
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Islo  sooner  did  the  venerable  man  cast  his  eyes  on 
he  lovely  wanderer,  than  the  tears  of  joy  started, 
md  trickled  gently  down  the  furrows  of  his  reverend 
:heek. 

"  Thanks  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  human  affairs  !'* 
:ried  he,  "  I  have  lived  to  see  happiness  restored  to 
this  house  of  mourning  !  Welcome  !  thrice  welcome, 
thou  darling  of  heaven,  to  the  spot  where  first  thy 
eyes  beheld  the  light,  and  rejoiced  thy  indulgent 
parents'  heart !  Henceforth  may  est  thou  enjoy  as  great 
a  portion  of  felicity  as  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  in  this  • 
state  of  imperfection  ! 

The  first  paroxysms  of  joy  and  surprise  subsided, 
the  adventures  of  Edwin  now  engaged  their  attention  : 
and  at  the  request  of  Emma,  for  whom  the  task  would 
have  been  too  severe,  with  his  own,  he  interwove  the 
story  of  her  misfortunes ;  during  the  recital  of  which, 
their  ardent  eyes  reciprocally  exchanged  many  an  ex- 
pressive glance. 

Scarcely  giving  him  time  to  conclude,  Sir  Hubert 
eagerly  seized  his  hand,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
Generous  and  noble  youth,  to  whom  I  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  my  dear  Emma,  and  my  own  present  hap- 
piness,  say,  what  acknowledgment  can  I  make  equal  to 
your  services  ?'* 

Edwin  embraced  the  golden  opportunity,  and  frankly 
declared,  that,  could  he  be  thought  v^orthy  the  dis- 
tinguished favor  of  becoming  her  future  protector 
through  life,  he  should  attain  the  end  of  all  earthly 
happiness ;  but  if  such  a  presumption  v/as  inconsistent, 
with  the  peace  of  either  family,  he  would  give  up  the 
idea  for  ever,  and,  retiring  to  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  world,  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  feli- 
city, to  which  he  must  ever  be  a  stranger. 

Such  a  proposition  failed  not  of  being  highly  agree- 
able to  the  parents  of  both;  and  they  expressed  their 
approbation  of  it  with  mutual  satisfaction. 
I  '*  My  Emma  cried  Sir  Hubert,  taking  her  by  the 
trernbiing  hand,  **  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  attach- 
meii:  to  this  gentleman  j  nor  do  1  doubt  the  sincerity 
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of  his  passion.  I  can  truly  i»ay,  that  I  sliould  be  proud 
to  be  allied  to  a  family  with  whose  acquaintance  i 
have  for  some  years  been  honored,  and  for  whose 
character  I  have  the  pro/oundest  respect.'' 

With  a  smile  of  luiafiected  gratitude,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  meet  those  c»f  her  father's;  and  though  a  sud- 
dent  rcpidation  restrained  her  tongue,  her  rising  blushes 
evidenced  tlie  passion  in  her  heart,  more  forcibly  than 
the  most  copious  language. 

The  venerable  fattier  of  Edwin,  not  behind-hand  in 
point  of  gratitude,  thus  addressed  his  son  :  In  the 
trying  season  of  adversity,  after  having  escaped,  by  a 
fortunate  stratagem,  from  the  tyrannic  hand  of  power, 
this  worthy  gentleman,  at  the  hazard  of  his  hfe  and 
fortune,  secured  your  mother  and  myself  from  the 
rage  of  our  enemjes  ;  for  such  s'gnal  services  we  are 
still  under  oWigations  in(^xpre^sib!e.  \\  hat  then  can 
be  more  consonant  our  wishes,  \vhat  can  more  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  tende-i^  oifices,  than  the  union 
proposed  ?  To  be  allied  to  a*  i*amily,  to  which,  next 
heaven,  we  are  indebted  for  e.very  thing  dear  to  us, 
will  fill  the  measure  of  our  earthly  happiness !  W'e  have 
iived  to  see  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Providence  jus- 
it  ificd  towards  us,  and  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
its  dispensations,  llie  time  is  now  advancing  apace, 
when  all  our  worldly  possessions  will  be  yours,  and 
long  may  you  both  live  to  enjoy  them  '  Long  may  you 
be  a  blessing  to  all  around  you  ;  and  teach  your  off- 
ipring,  by  vour  example,  to  learn  that  virtue  and  re- 
ligion are' the  only  sources  of  permanent  felicity." 

The  preliminary  articles  being  settled  to  the  mutual 
.satisfaction  of  either  party,  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated the  next  day  by  the  reverend  clergyman,  who, 
;uany  years  before,  joined  the  hands  of  Emma's  be- 
Joyed  parents,  [T.  Maiden,  Sherbourne-Iane. 
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A  YOUNG  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Kennes,  in 
^  Bretagne,  of  the  name  of  Merville,  having  lost, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  birth, 
was  left  under  the  conduct  of  a  guardian,  who,  by  his 
sense,  his  manners,  and  his  prudence,  had  acquired  the 
•confidence  of  his  parents  3  though  he  was  not  more  than 
thirty  when  they  left  him  guardian  to  their  son.  He 
W2S  a  man  of  condition,  leaiiied,  and  of  an  agreeable 
humour.  His  fortune  was  not  one  of  the  most  shining 
in  the  province,  but  he  had  enough  to  be  happy  and 
easy.  As  Lucidor  had  had  the  most  tender  friendship 
for  the  father  of  Merville,  he  made  him  inherit  it ;  and 
bent  his  v;hole  application  to  shew  himself  worthy  of  the 
choice  which  was  made  of  him  for  his  education,  and 
th^  direction  of  his  fortune,  which  v/as  considerable; 
and  acquitted  himself  of  both  with  so  much  honour,  and 
in  so  noble  a  manner  towards  his  pupil,  that  Merville, 
v/ho  every  day  increased  in  perfection,  ^s  well  as  in 
age,  throwing  off  that  fear  with  which  the  name  of 
father  or  guardian  generally  inspires  young  people,  soon 
looked  upon  him  as  his  best  friend. 

Lucidor,  charmed  that  he  so  thoroughly  answered  his 
sentiments,  attached  himself  so  strongly  to  him,  that  he 
made  no  party  of  pleasure  without  him,  nor  could  he 
taste  any  if  he  was  not  there.  Merville  was  the  same. 
And  as  there  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  to  see  such 
an  intelligence  reign  between  a  guardian  and  his  ward, 
this  union  was  the  general  discourse  of  Rennes.  In  the 
mean  time,  Merville  became  the  most  accomplished 
Chevaher  of  the  Province;  and  Lucidor  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  him  attract  the  general  esteem.  Sense, 
A  2 
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learning,  and  courage,  of  which  he  had  given  proofs  in 
some  particular  affairs,  being  joined  to  the  personal  per- 
fections  he  iiad  received  from  Nature,  rendered  him 
the  ornament  of  Rennes,  and  desired  in  all  companies. 
The  prudence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  having  assured  Lucidor  that  he  run  no  risk 
by  delivering  his  fortune  up  into  his  own  hands,  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  term  of  his  majority  to  make 
him  master  of  it ;  and  though  Mervilie  would  have 
seriously  excused  himself  from  receiving  the  account  of 
it,  Lucidor  did  every  thing  according  to  rules,  and  put 
him  m  full  possession  of  his  inheritance.  This  manner 
of  behaviour  on  both  sides  having  still  more  strongly 
augmented  their  friendship,  jVierville  would  not  quit 
him;  and  not  being  able  to  persuade  him  to  leave' his 
own  house,  to  inhabit  with  him  in  one  of  his,  he  re- 
mained with  him,  that  they  might  not  be  parted. 

Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  two  of  Mer- 
ville's  friends  proposed  to  him  to  see  a  country-house 
some  leagn;|5i"rOm  Rennes,  which  was  esteemed  beauti- 
ful, and  \^|j,p^the#  upon  sale.  As  he  had  a  desire  for 
one,  he  acc?p^j|ja  the  party,  and  desired  Lucidor  to  be 
one  of  them  ;  but  his  studious  humour  being  stronger 
than  ordinary  that  day,  he  excused  himself;  and  beg- 
ged so  earnestly  he  would  dispense  with  him,  that  he 
would  not  constrain  him,  but  departed  with  his  com- 
pany, and  left  him.  The  house  belonged  to  the  nephev>/ 
of  a  gentleman,  deceased,  without  issue,  called  the 
Count  de  Rivars ;  and  as  the  nephew  was  generally  in 
the  army,  and  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  in- 
heritance, he  had  left  a  power  in  writing  with  the  gar- 
dener to  sell  it,  if  he  found  a  purchaser,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  buyer  would  keep  him,  his  wife,  and  a 
daughter,  which  was  his  whole  fiimily  :  This  man  being 
an  ancient  domestic  of  his  uncle's,  to  whom  at  his  death 
he  had  left  an  apartment  for  him  and  his  wife  for  their 
lives,  and  some  acres  of  land  for  their  subsistence. 

It  was  then  to  this  house  of  the  Count  de  Rivars 
that  Mervilie  went  with  his  friends.  The  gardener  re- 
ceived them  like  a  peasant  accustomed  to  see  people  of 
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distinction,  shewed  them  the  apartments,  and  having 
conducted  them  into  the  gardens,  left  them  at  hberty 
to  walk  where  they  pleased.  Merville  was  enchanted 
with  them;  and  separating  from  his  company  to  view 
every  part  of  it,  he  entered  into  a  httle  wood  of  firs 
surrounded  with  thick  espaliers.  He  was  examining  it, 
that  he  might  forget  nothing  in  the  description  he  pro- 
posed to  make  to  Lucidor ;  but  he  had  not  gone  many 
steps,  before  his  eyes  were  struck  by  an  object  that  ba- 
nished from  his  memory  at  once,  ail  that  till  then  had 
occupied  it.  'i\vo  female  peasants,  orie  elderly,  the 
other  young,  who  were  gathering  up  the  wood  that 
was  cut  and  fallen  into  the  walks,  had  in  that  moment 
riie  power  to  fix  those  looks  which  the  most  shining 
beauties  of  Eennes  had  not  been  able  to  catch  one 
minute. 

It  is  true,  the  young  peasant  possessed  such  charms, 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  see  her  without  surprize  and 
admiration.  INlerville  felt  their  whole  force  ;  he  ceased 
to  walk,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  was  not  able  to 
pronounce  one  word.  Though  his  presence  did  not 
produce  the  same  effect,  yet  it  surprized  those  two 
persons.  The  eldest  advanced  towards  him,  and  asked 
hiin,  with  much  respect,  what  brought  him  to  that 
place,  and  if  her  husband  had  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive him  there.  'I liis  discourse  making  Merville  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  gar- 
dener, he  told  her,  that  he  came  v/ith  an  intention  to 
view  the  house,  in  order  to  buy  it;  that  he  had  spoke 
to  the  gardener;  and  that  it  was  him  who  had  con- 
ducted him  and  his  company  into  th.e  garden.  But 
(continued  he,  looking  upon  the  youngest)  I  did  not 
expert  to  hnd  such  beauties  here. 

l\nese  words,  which  ti^cy  perfectly  apprehended, 
made  the  beautiful  peasant  blush:  but  her  mother 
feigning-  to  give  ihern  another  sense,  'l  is  true  (repr-ed 
she)  the  entrance  into  this  house  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
mise any  thing  so  agreeable  as  it  is;  and  it  v>as  the' de- 
sign of  the  late  Count,  when  he  died,  to  have  oiv>>n  it 

more  advantageous  appearance.-*        How  (.Uarn.ingl 
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(returned  Merville,  still  occupied  w'nh  the  same  ob- 
ject ;)  I  am  enchanted  with  it ;  i  riever  saw  any  thing  so 
perfect;  and  if  I  thought  I  might  be  the  possesser — ■" 
*^  My  husband  (replied  she)  has  a  writing  from  the 
young  Count,  by  which  he  gives  him  power  to  sell  it ; 
therefore  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  have  it,  if  you 
desire  it.  1  shall  go  and  tell  him  to  bring  it,  that  3''ou 
may  peruse  it.''  At  these  words,  making  him  a  low 
curtsy,  she  went  up  another  walk  with  her  daughter, 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

As  to  Merville,  he  remained  upon  the  spot  like  a 
man  that  was  senseless,  and  had  not  recovered -from  his 
extacy  without  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  who  joined 
him  at  that  moment.    Their  presence  having  drawn 
him  out  of  his  reverie,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  hide 
from  them  the  trrjuble  of  his  heart;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attention,  the  passion  which  began  to  seize  upon 
him,  had  caused  such  an  alteration  in  his  face,  that 
they  perceived  it.    As  they  had  not  seen  the  fair  maid, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  so  great  a  change : 
they  thought  he  was  indisposed,  and  enquired  with 
earnestness  if  he  was  ill.    Merville,  who  felt  that  he 
could  not  long  constrain  himself,  and  who  wanted  to  be 
alon6,  told  them  he  was  not  wgh;  that  he  must  return 
to  Rennes,  and  come  there  again  some  other  time. 
They  consented  to  it,  and  went  back  to  their  equipage. 
Wliilst  they  were  busy  in  giving  some  orders  to  their 
people,  Merville,  perceiving  the  gardener  coming  to- 
wards him  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  w^ent  to  meet 
him:  and  drawing  him  aside,       Friend,  (said  he,) 
secret  reasons  oblige  me  to  conceal  from  these  gentle- 
men the  desire  I  have  for  this  house.    I  will  return, 
alone  to-morrow,  and  we  will  confer  about  it  at  our 
ease."    ^I  he  good  old  man,  who  was  charmed  with  the 
noble  and  a'fable  behaviour  of  Merville,  and  who  was 
not  ignorant  either  of  his  name  or  his  birth,  answered, 
that  he  should  be  proud  for  him  to  have  it ;  and  that  he 
might  be  assured  he  should  have  the  preference.  He 
■tl:?anked  him,  and  told  him  to  expect  him  the  day  foU 
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lowing  5  and  having  quitted  him,  he  went  into  the 
coach  with  his  friends. 

They  returned  to  Kennes ;  it  was  late,  and  Mer- 
ville,  who  wished  to  converse  with  his  own  thoughts, 
having  parted  from  them,  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment, where  recalHng  to  his  memory  all  the  charms  of 
the  young  fair  one,  he  found  that  love  had  wounded 
tiim  with  a  stroke  that  never  could  be  cured ;  but  that 
knowledge,  far  from  making  him  combat  his  passion, 
served  only  to  fortify  it ;  and  the  idea  he  had  formed  to 
himself  \\pon  the  choice  of  a  wife,  making  him  look 
upon  her  as  the  only  object  capable  of  rendering  it 
real,  he  thought  only  of  the  method  to  obtain  her. 
'i  he  consent  of  the  father  and  mother  gave  him  no  un- 
easiness, easily  judging  that  people  in  that  rank  would 
not  refuse  such  an  advantage.  Lucidor  was  what  em- 
barrassed him  most  :  though  he  loved  him  tenderly, 
though  he  was  assured  of  his  friendship,  and  had  never 
apprehended  his  remonstrances,  yet  he  could  not  hin- 
aer  himself  from  fearing  that  he  wcjuld  act  contrary  to 
his  wishes  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  such  an  al- 
liance ;  and  saying  to  himself  all  that  his  friend  might 
alledge  to  persuade  him  from  it,  he  found  such  strong- 
reason  in  It,  that,  to  avoid  them,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  mystery  of  his  adventure  and  his  designs  to  him  ;  and 
the  more,  because,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his 
growing  love,  he  was  not  yet  prejudiced  endugh  to  ter- 
minate an  affair  of  this  importance,  without  informing 
himself  of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  this  rural  fa- 
mily; and  finding  out,  by  his  own  experience,  wdiether 
so  many  charm.s  might  not  hide  some  defect  capable 
of  giving  him  distaste,  'i'his  resolution  having  made 
him  calmer,  he  passed  into  Lucidor's  apartment.  He 
k'new  he  was  returned;  l)ut  as  they  -lived  in  entire 
liberty,  and  would  never  constrain  each  other,  he 
waited  to  see  him  till  she  should  come,  or  send  to  de- 
sire him  to  visit  his  apartment. 

They  embraced,  according  to  their  custom  ;  and 
Lucidor  having  questioned  him  upon  his  party  of  plea- 
nire,  IMerville  told  him  that  he  did  not  iind  any  thing 
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^ycraorahisry  in  this  house  of  the  Count  de  Kivars:' 
but,  however,  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  they  would 
return  thither  together  to  see  it  thoroughly,  which  he 
couid  not  do,  tiie  gardener  not  being  there.  I 
beheve  (replied  Lucidor)  it  will  be  no  bad  acqursition, 
as  I  have  been  informed.  As  to  myself,  I  never  saw  it 
but  once,  now  near  twenty  years' ago;  and  thoui^h  I 
had  often  opportunities  to  have  gone  tliere  in  the  Tife- 
time  of  the  late  Count,  the  loss  of  a  friend  extremely 
dear  to  me,  of  which  he  was  the  only  cause,  made  me 
take  such  an  aversion  to  him,  that  1  never  could  resolve 
to  go  there.'* 

^  Merville,  who  only  wished  to  form  a  conversation  to 
hinder  Lucidor  from  perceiving  what  passed  in  his 
heart,  and  who  desired  nothing  more  than  to  keep 
silence,  lat  som«  word  should  escape  him  that  mio-ht 
discover  his  secret,  begged  him  to  relate  to  him  the 
motive  of  his  hatred,  and  the  occasion  of  this  friend's 
loss.  Lucidor  needed  no  pressing  to  begin  his  dis- 
course. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago  (said  he)  I  was  inseparable 
from  the  Marquis  Montsirant,  a  young  man  extremely 
amiable.  We  had  made  our  studies  together;  and  as 
our  fathers  were  intimate,  and  their  friendship  gave  us 
daily  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  ours  were 
daily  confirmed  by  it.  'Jlie  Marquis  was  not  rich;  and 
his  father  not  being  in  a  condition  to  give  him  enough 
to  support  his  rank,  nor  to  raise  him  in  the  army,  had 
destined  him  to  the  church,  having  friends  and  pro- 
tection enough  to  procure  him  some  handsome  bene- 
fice :  but,  for  Isiontsirant's  misfortune,  love  put  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  his  obedience.  The  Count  de 
Eivars  had  a  daughter  of  surprising  beautv,  sole 
heiress  to  a  considerable  fortune  :  my  friend  became 
distractedly  in  love  with  her;  and/in  spite  of  the 
little  hopes  there  was  from  the  inequality  of  their  for- 
tune, his  whole  aim  was  to  make  iVmi^elf  beloved  by  her. 

"  lnce:^saniiy  attached  to  her  steps,  he  was  'in.  all 
places  where  i^abella  was  lo  be:  at  the  churches, 
public  waiks;  and  in  all  companies;  Montsirant  was 
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^  ready  to  give  her  his  hand.  1  know  not  whether  his 
vows  were  listened  to,  his  friendship  to  me  never  going 
so  far  as  to  confide  in  me  upon  that  article.  He  had 
owned  his  love  to  me ;  and  gave  me  an  account  of  all 
,  his  thoughts;  but  he  never  discovered  to  me  what  he 
knew  of  those  of  the  fair  Isabella.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  passion  became  so  pubUc,  that  the  Count  was 
alarmed  at  it ;  and  sent  word  to  the  Marquis  Mont- 
sirant,  that  the  pursuits  of  his  son  would  obhge  him  to 
take  disagreeable  methods,  if  he  did  not  hinder  them. 
'[  he  father  of  my  friend  was  of  a  haughty  nature  : 
irritated  at  the  complaint  of  the  Count  de  Kivars,  he 
made  answer,  that  if  he  suspected  his  son  of  loving  his 
daughter,  he  should  die  by  his  own  hand ;  for  his  sole 
intention,  in  devoting  him  to  the  church,  was  to  hinder 
him  from  an  alliance  beneath  him  ;  and  gave  the  Mar- 
quis immediate  orders  never  to  look  upon  Isabella,  and 
to  put  on  the  little  band  without  delay.  The  Count, 
on  his  side,  either  suspecting  an  inteUigence  between 
the  two  lovers,  or  being  willing  to  let  the  noise  subside 
which  this  adventure  began  to  make  in  l\ennes,  carried 
his  daughter  to  the  country  seat  that  you  have  just 
seen,  and  left  her  there  under  the  care  of  people  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  Montsirant,  distracted  at  the 
persecution  of  his  father  to  make  hira  an  Abbe,  resolved 
to  dissemble  with  him ;  and,  by  a  thousand  reiterated 
promises  of  forgetting  the  object  of  his  flame,  he  ob- 
tained from  his  father,  that  he  should  wait  a  year 
longer  before  he  embraced  that  condition.  'J  hough  I 
was  as  young  as  him,  my  heart,  disengaged  from  the 
usual  passions  of  that  age,  leaving  my  reason  at  full 
liberty,  gave  me  a  kind  of  superiority  over  him,  which 
not  agreeing  with  his  love,  obliged  him  to  act  with  me 
as  with  his  father,  and  to  persuade  me  that  he  thought 
N  no  more  of  Isabella.  Some  months  after  the  retreat  of 
this  beautiful  maid,  the  Count  having  made  a  journey 
to  Paris,  I  perceived  that  Montsirant  was  never  almost 
at  home,  and  that,  under  different  pretexts,  some- 
times ef  parties  of  pleasure,  sometimes  of  solitary 
walks,  he  very  seldom  was  at  llennes:  this  gave  me 
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iineasiness:  I  did  not  doubt  but  his  conduct  hid  some 
intrigue  which  he  was  unwilHng  I  should  know ;  and  I 
was  the  more  alarmed  for  him,  because  I  saw  the  old 
Marquis  xMbntsirant  in  a  perpetual  rage  at  his  pro- 
cedure. I  resolved  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  to  employ 
ail  the  power  my  friendship  gave  me  over  him,  to  per- 
suade him  to  change  his  behaviour ;  but  he  avoided  me 
£0  carefully,  that  the  blow  which  was  preparing,  was 
given  him  before  1  could  ever  meet  him.  The  Count 
de  Rivars  returned  after  a  month's  absence ;  and, 
some  days  after  his  return,  we  were  extremely  sur- 
prised (my  father  and  1)  to  see  the  father  of  Montsi- 
rant  entci'  with  a  most  terrible  air.  *•  What  do  you 
say  of  my  misfortune,  (said  he,  addressing  himself  lo 
my  father,)  to  have  but  one  son,  and  see  him  tne  cause 
of  mv  death  r"  Montsirant  (continued  he)  did  not  one 
moment  cease  his  pursuit  of  Isabella;  and  she,  as  sense- 
less as  her  lover,  and  no  doubt  struck  with  the  same 
passion,  having  refused  one  of  the  best  oilers  in  the  Pro- 
vince, has  obliged  her  father  to  have  recourse  to  force,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  what  rendci-ed  her  disobedient 
to  his  will,  lie  repaired  to  court,  and,  by  his  solicita- 
tions, procured  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  send  Montsirant 
to  tlie  isles  of  America ;  and  this  night  they  came  and 
forced  him  away,  by  the  King's  command,  in  order  to 
his  embarkation.  He  was  in  bed  j  they  seized  him 
without  resistance  ;  and  whilst  they  dressed  hnn,  the 
exempt  gave  me  a  second  order  from  ins  Majesty,  by 
whicii  he  forbids  me,  under  pain  of  his  indignation,  to 
rebel  against  his  commands,  or  to  have  any  dispute 
with  the  Count  de  Rivars. 

J  was  forced  then  to  submit  to  all,  and  see  the 
Marquis  depart  witiiout  complaint,  'liiat  ungrateful 
son  shewed,  upon  this  occasion,  a  firmness  i  did  not 
think  him  capable  of;  and  perceivmg  he  could  not  de- 
fend himself,  he  delivered  himself  up  with  courage  to 
his  fate,  lie  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and  begged 
me  to  pardon  the  uneasiness  he  had  given  me,  but  that 
he  had  rather  go  in  search  of  death,  than  cease  to 
adore  Isabella  j  and  that,  in    whatever  place  they 
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banished  him,  he  would  preserve  an  inviolable  hceaty 
to  her.  These  words  having  provoked  mt-,  l^saw  lum 
depart  with  dry  eyes;  they  conducted  him  to  St.  Malo, 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  Canada,  and  i  siiali  hear 
of  him  no  more."  ^       ,  r     -i     n  •   i  r 

My  dear  Mcrville,  (continued  Lucidor,)  juage  ot 
n^y  astonishment  and  my  sorrow  at  this  news.  _1  did 
not  hide  it  from  the  Marquis;  and  my  father,  jomiiig 
'  hims^-If  to  me,  we  did  all  that  was  possible  to  persuade 
him  to  eo  and  throw  himself  at  the  King's  leet  to  beg 
,  his  son'^  return:  but,  far  from  letting  himself  be  moved 
by  our  earnest  intrcaties,  he  as^uued  us  he  would  not 
lake  the  least  step  upon  that  account;  that  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  the  Count  for  ridding  him  of  a  disobedieut 
son;  that  he  had  no  estate  to  leave  hrni;  that  tbsaa- 
I  venture  putting  him  under  a  necessity  of  gaming  a  tor- 
tune  by  his  own  industry,  he  did  not  think  proper  ta 
hinder  him,  and  would  not  so  much  as  enquire  after 
,  him  for  the  future.    The  barbarity  of  this  roan  f.lioched 
i  my  fother,  and  from  that  day  he  lived  very  ccoliy  wrt^i 
^'  him.    As  to  me,  distracted  at  the  fate  of  my  (yicnd,  i 
'  departed  the  next  day  for  St.  Malo,  hoping  to  arrive 
before  his  embarkation  :  but  I  missed  him  by  one  day, 
and  returned  to  Kennes  as  dissatisfied  as  I  went  from 
thence.    The  Count  de  Rivars  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  unworthy  action  ;  his  daughter  fell  ill^^aiid 
died  six  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Montsirant.  The 
evening  before  her  death,  as  I  was  returning  home 
about  ten  at  night,  a  woman  came  up  to  me,  and  pre- 
senting two  letters  to  me ;  Lucidor,  said  she  to  me, 
one  is  for  you ;  the  other  for  a  fViend  of  your's :  read 
that  which  is  wrote  to  you,  it  will  inform  you  what  you 
are  to-do;  but,  above  all,  be  secret.    Quitting  meat 
these  v/ords,  she  left  me  a  good  deal  surprized  at  her 
message.    I  went  up  to  my  apartment,  and  seeing  the 
direction  addressed  to  me,  1  opened  the  Ictier,  and 
read  in  it  these  words. 

"  The  friendship  which  unites  you  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Marquis  Moiitslrant,  makes  me  believe  I  cannot 
address  myself  better  tlun  to  you^  to  get  this  packet. 
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which  I  send  to  you,  conveyed  to  him.  It  encloses  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  world,  but 
which  must  not  be  known  to  any  but  himself:  therefore 
1  conjure  yr;  ,  by  all  that  is  most  dear  to  you,  not' to 
unseal  it;  and  to  keep  it  carefully  by  you,  in  case  you 
have  no  safe  method  of  conveying  it  to  him,  till  his  re- 
turn, or  till  you  hear  of  him  either  from  himself,  or 
some  other  way/* 

"  This  billet  was  not  signed ;  and  I  imagined  it  could 
come  from  none  but  Isabella ;  but  having  little  curiositv 
in  my  nature,  and,  besides,  making  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  answer  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  me,  I 
locked  up  carefully  the  packet  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Marquis,  proposing  to  myself  to  send  it  as  soon  as 
I  could  learn  the  place  cf  his  habitation.  I  did  not 
speak  of  it  so  much  as  to  my  father,  and  was  a  most 
religious  observer  of  the  secrecy  that  was  imposed  upon 
me.  In  the  mean  time,  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
I  learned  the  death  of  Isabella  ;  and  though  I  only  knew 
her  by  my  friend's  love,  and  accused  her  as  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  being  sensible 
of  her  death.  She  was  but  nineteen,  and  the  Marquis 
not  twenty-two,  no  more  than  myself,  at  the  time  of 
his  departure. 

*^  It  was  then  that,  seeing  no  obstacle  to  his  recal, 
since  the  motive  of  his  exile  existed  no  longer,  I  solicited 
his  father  so  strongly  to  have  the  Lettre  de  Cachet 
annulled,  that  he  consented  to  it,  and  easily  obtained 
it,  the  Count  de  Rivars  having  no  pretext  to  oppose  it; 
and  having  made  the  greatest  enquiries  to  know  what 
became  of  my  friend,  1  heard  at  last,  that  they  carried 
him  to  Canada  ;  and  that  they  had  publicly  forbid,  upon 
severe  penalties,  all  men  of  war,  merchant -ships,  or 
others,  to  bring  him  over  into  France,  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever ;  but  they  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  go 
to  whatsoever  place  he  pleased  in  the  M  est-lndies  ; 
that  he  had  made  use  of  that  permission,  and  that  he  had 
quitted  Canada ;  but  they  were  ignorant  what  route 
he  had  taken  j  and  after  that  he  was  never  heard  of. 
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1  have  missed  no  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  these 
twenty  years,  without  being  able  to  hear  of  him.  IJis 
father  is  dead  ;  and  the  Count  de  Rivais  died  about  two 
years  ago.  1  have  let  no  vessel  depart  without  a  eopy 
of  the  repeal  of  Montsirant's  banishment,  and  all  my 
cares  have  been  in  vam.  As  1  lost  my  father  much  about 
that  time,  and  attached  myself  to  your's,  who  was 
then  just  married,  the  care  of  his  alTairs,  which  he 
trusted  to  me,  and  my  own  private  business,  by  de- 
grees, took  away  the  chagrin  which  I  felt  at  this  cruel 
adventure.  Afterwards  the  care  of  your  education, 
your  guardianship,  and  the  friendship  you  inspired  me 
with,  made  me  totally  forget  it.  This,  my  dear  Mer- 
ville,  is  what  always  kept  me  from  the  Count  de  Rivars. 
I  still,  however,  keep  this  letter  of  Montsirant's,  hoping 
some  time  to  hear  what  is  become  of  him.  If  he  is 
alive,  1  will  find  out  some  method  to  convey  it  to  him  ; 
and  if  I  am  informed  of  his  death,  1  will  burn  it  without 
reading  it,  having  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of 
others!" 

Merville,  who  had  only  desired  this  recital,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  to  muse  upon  his  village  maid, 
and  who  imagined  he  should  give  httle  attention  to  it, 
took  so  much  interest  in  it,  that  he  did  not  lose  a 
single  circumstance,  and  could  not  forbear  being  strong- 
ly touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  two  lovers. 
He  gave  a  thousand  praises  to  the  discretion  of  Luci- 
dor^  assuring  him,  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing  the  same  ;  and  looking  upon  him  with  some  con- 
cern, Alas  !  (said  he  to  him,)  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures might  have  been  still  alive  if  their  felicity  had  not 
been  opposed  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  Isabella  loved 
Montsirant  enough  to  prefer  him  to  all  others,  and  that 
her  design  was  to  make  him  share  her  fortune  ;  and  I 
own  1  cannot  bear  the  rigor  of  those,  who,  like  the 
Count,  and  the  father  of  the  Marquis  will  constrain 
the  inclinations  of  their  children,  when  they  are  not 
prejudicial  to  their  honour." 

Lucidor  did  not  contradict  this  sentiment ;  and  the 
conversation  leading  them  on  to  the  time  of  their  supper. 
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they  cat  together.  I'heir  time  of  rest  forcing  them  to 
part,  they  retired  each  to  his  apartment.  Lucidor,  who 
had  no  uneasiness  either  in  his  mind  or  body,  passed 
the  night  in  quietness ;  but  the  passionate  Merville 
could  not  do  the  same,  l^he  history  of  Aiontsirant,  and 
the  image  of  the  beautiful  peasant,  d:d  not  abandon 
him  one  moment  ;  and  rising  at  day-break,  he  caused 
1  horse  to  be  saddled,  that  he  might  be  alone  in  his 
journey,  and  took  the  road  to  the  Count  de  Rivars* 
house  :  but  as  it  was  very  early,  he  entered  into  the 
village,  and,  under  pretext  of  seeing  other  houses  that 
were  to  be  sold  there,  he  enquired  into  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  the  gardener,  his  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. 1  he  nrst  whom  he  questioned  upon  that  article 
was  an  old  farmer,  born  in  the  village,  who  knew  all 
that  inhabited  it.  This  man  answered  very  sensibly  to 
all  his  interrogations.  He  a^ked  him  the  name  of  this 
gardener,  and  if  the  obligation  there  was  to  keep  him 
upon  buying  the  Count's  estate  might  not  iiinder  the 
bale  of  it. 

It  ought  rather  to  contribute  to  it,  (replied  the  old 
man  ;)  for  they  cannot  trust  it  to  the  care  ol  an  honester 
man.  Si'b-iste  (continued  he)  is  the  oracle  of  our  village, 
and  universally  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  integrity, 
wliich  have  been  a  kind  of  inheritance  in  his  family,  that 
has  never  been  spotted  with  any  dishonour.  His  wife  is  an 
^^xample  to  our's,  and  his  daughter  is  virtue  itself.  They 
are  reproached  with  nothing  but  keeping  her  too  strictly  ; 
but  I  must  own  Silvia  deserves  it  ;  and  we  all  agree, 
thougli  she  is  a  country  girl,  none  of  our  young  fellov/s 
are  worthy  of  her.  She  seems  to  be  persuaded  of  it ; 
for  [  do  not  believe  she  has  ever  lift  her  eyes  upon  any 
of  them,  or  that  any  one  of  them  has  dared  to  speak  a 
word  to  her." 

They  must  have  been  in  Merville';?  situation,  that  can 
conceive  the  pleasure  this  discourse  of  the  farmer's  gave 
him,  who  continuing  in  the  same  tone,  made  him  a 
long  eulogy  of  the  whole  iamily.  Charmed  at  having 
placed  his  heart  so  worthilv,  he  repaired  to  the  house. 
Sebaste  seeing  him  come  unattended,  desired  hiir-  to 
enter  into  his  apartment,  where  his  wife  and  the  fair 
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.Silvia  helped  him  to  receive  him.  'J^he  sight  of  this 
charming  peasant  transported  hinn  with  joy  ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  .she  blushed  when  he  came  in,  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  first  sight  of  him  had  not  been  forgot ; 
but  desiring  to  have  time  to  converse  with  her,  Se- 
baste,  (said  he  to  her  father,)  I  have  formed  a  design 
of  dining  here,  that  1  may  examine  every  thing  without 
precipitation.  Lesides,  i  have  several  bargains  to  con- 
clude witii  you ;  and,  tiiat  i  may  do  it  at  leisure,  I  will 
€at  with  you  and  your  family  :  get  what  you  think  pro- 
per, (added  he,)  throwing  two  louis  d*ors  upon  the  table  ; 
i  leave  your  housekeepcer  here  mistress  of  the  enter- 
tainment." 

1  he  gardener,  surprised  at  this  liberality  for  a  repast 
that  wns  only  to  be  amongst  them.,  and  prejudiced  by 
his  wife  of  what  had  passed  the  evening  before,  giving 
him  again  the  two  iouis  d'ors  respectfully,  I  do  not 
refuse,  Sir,  (said  he  to  him,)  the  honour  you  are  wil- 
iii:;g  to  do  us ;  but  you  must,  if  you  please,  grant  it  us  en- 
tirely, by  contenting  yourself  with  what  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  you  without  employing  your  gold  ;  or 
else  penT'it  me  to  conduct  you  to  a  man  in  the  village, 
where  you  may  have  an  entertainment  at  what  expence 
you  think  proper,  without  my  wife  or  daughter's  being 
thei-e/"  i  ou  put  too  hard  a  condition  into  your  pro- 
posal (leturntd  ivlerviile,  smiling)  for  me  to  accept  it. 
1  did  not  intend  to  oiFend  you,  and  still  less  to  deprive 
myselt  uf  company  that  plea:;es  me  j  and  I  will  do  what 
you  like,  provided  I  do  not  stir  from  hence.*' 

bebaste  made  no  reply,  but  by  ordering  his  wife  to 
prepare  what  was  necessary.  During  that  time,  Mer- 
villc  and  the  gardener  began  to  confer  about  the  house, 
and  the  price  that  was  to  be  given  for  it.  'i  he  gardener 
shewed  him  his  master's  order;  and  coming  to  the  clause 
Vvdiere  it  was  expressed  that  he  must  be  kept,  and  his 
wife  and  him  lodged  there  for  their  lives,  As  to  that 
article.  Sir,  (said  he,)  do  not  let  that  hinder  you  ;  we 
have  enough  of  the  lands  which  the  Count  left  us  to  live 
upon,  and  shall  easily  find  a  dwelling."  ^<  No,  no, 
(returned  Merville  immediately,)  I  will  not  have  you 
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leave  it ;  and  if  I  buy  it,  it  will  be  that  single  condition 
that  determines  me  to  do  it."  Sebaste  smiled,  and  made 
no  reply ;  and  his  wife  having  informed  him  all  was 
ready,  they  sat  down  to  table.  Never  repast  appeared 
so  agreeable  to  Merville.  He  placed  himself  near  Sil- 
via ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ardom'  with  which  he 
burnt,  behaved  so  as  neither  to  intimidate  her,  nor 
make  her  blush.  He  let  her  apprehend  part  of  his  sen- 
timents ;  and  that  beauteous  maid  preserving,  with  an 
amiable  gaiety,  the  modesty,  prudence  and  innocence 
suitable  to  her  condition,  answered  all  his  attacks  with 
so  much  sense,  that  she  finished  her  victory  over  his 
heart,  and  over  the  reasons  with  which  he  still  com- 
bated his  passion. 

He  remained  till  evening  with  this  rural  company, 
and  then  parting  from  them,  he  told  Sebaste,  that  he 
would  return  the  next  day  with  his  notary,  to  which 
he  might  join  the  notary  of  the  village,  and  they  would 
sign  the  contract  of  sale  ;  after  which  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Rennes  till  it  was  late. 
JLucidor  was  in  bed  :  Merville  was  rejoiced  at  it,  being 
resolved  not  to  see  him  till  after  he  had  executed  his 
projects,  "^rhe  night  seemed  of  an  extreme  length  to 
him,  burning  v^'ith  impatience  to  see  Silvia  again.  At 
length  the  day  appeared;  and,  as  soon  as  he  thought 
he  could  with  decency,  he  went  to  his  notary's ;  and 
recommending  secrecy  to  him,  informed  him  of  his 
intentions,  and  desired  him  to  accompany  him.  This 
man,  who  thought  it  not  his  bvisiness  to  give  lessons  to 
those  who  made  use  of  him,  though  very  much  sur- 
prized at  iMerville's  design,  yet  made  no  objections  to 
it ;  and,  according  to  his  instructions,  drev/  up  a  con- 
tract of  sale  for  the  house,  and  another  for  Silvia's  mar- 
riage with  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  them,  they 
got  into  the  coach,  and  went  to  the  village  ;  Merville 
having  that  day  took  his  equipage.  I'hey  lound  Sebaste, 
who  waited  for  them  with  the  same  old  man  to  whom 
Merville  had  addressed  himself  the  day  before.  He 
said  a  thousand  kind  things  to  them  ;  and  desiiing  the 
notary  to  stay  a  moment  with  the  farmer,  he  carried 
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Scbaste  into  the  garden  ;  and  when  they  were  alone 
there,  My  dear  Sebaste,  (said  he  to  him,)  1  am  glad 
that  you  tool;  tl^.i^  venorahle  old  man  for  a  witness-  He 
has  told  yoii,  <i(/abti<^ss,  tl*e  questions  I  asked  him  yes- 
terday coneetnipg  your  family  ;  and  as  they  may  have 
siirpii/ed  you,  in  U  e  idea  you  have  that  1  only  want 
the  house,  i  am  desirous  io  let  you  know  the  real  cause 
oi'  them,  i  i :)ve  Isilvia,  my  dear  Sebaste  ;  and  your 
seeing  me  again  now  is  to  demand  her  in  marriage, 
iier  l)eauty  has  enchanted  me  ;  her  sense  and  her  pru- 
dejico  have  determined  me  to  make  her  my  wife.  I'hus 
1  l)uv  the  house;  and  1  marry  your  daughter,  if  you 
consent  to  it,  and  her  heart  seems  not  contrary  to  my 
wishes.'*  The  surprize  of  the  garc'ener  at  this  discourse 
cannot  be  described  :  whilst  Merville  spoke,  he  seemed 
to  strive  to  read  in  his  eyes  if  lie  was  sincere  ;  which  he 
did  not  do  for  a  trial  ;  but  at  last  recovermg  himself, 

1  own  (says  he  to  iiim)  that  i  am  in  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  cannot  fori  e^r  taking  what  1  have 
heard  for  a  dream.  J  can  easily  apprehend  you  may  be 
in  love  with  my  daughter  ;  and  I  nuist  tell  you,  my  wife 
and  myself  both  perceived  it,  and  we  have  resolved  to 
convey  her  out  of  your  sight,  if  you  buy  the  house  ;  for 
1  can  never  imagine  that  a  man  of  your  birth  will  con- 
descend to  stoop  so  low  as  to  become  the  husband  of  a 
peasant :  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  declare  frankly 
to  you,  that  1  fear  some  stratagem.,  under  this,  dan- 
gerous to  lier  reputation  1  am  a  man  of  honour, 
(inierrupted  Mervilie  :)  if  I  had  designed  to  attack  the 
virtue  of  ^idvia,  1  should  not  have  addressed  myself  to 
you,  Is'othing  can  be  more  seriously  true  than  what  ] 
tell  you  :  the  coutract  is  ready,  and  notiiing  wanting 
but  the  consert  of  your  charming  daughter.'* 

"  Silvia  (repi'cd  the  garc'ener)  is  too  submissive  to 
me,  to  oppose  my  whl :  and,  notvrithstanding  her  rus- 
tic education,  has  too  mucii  good  sense  not  to  be  touched 
vvr(h  the  honoiu-  you  do  hv;r.''*  Merville  was  so  trans^ 
ported  vvitli  joy  at  liiose  \vords,  that  he  had  almost 
thrown  hin"ise;f  at  ihe  gardener's  itt-.t:  he  embraced 
him  i  caixd  him  a  hundred  times  his  father  ;  and  proved 
B  3 
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SO  Strongly  the  excess  of  his  love,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  that  the  good  old  man  shed  tears  at  it :  and 
calling  for  his  daughter  and  his  wife,  told  them  directly 
the  intentions  of  Merville.  The  gardener's  wife  was 
distracted ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  words  to  express 
herself,  she  embraced  the  knees  of  this  tender  lover, 
and  let  her  joy  burst  forth  in  so  touching  a  manner,  that 
it  w^as  easy  to  remark  how  dear  Silvia  was  to  her.  lliat 
beauteous  maid  too,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, discovered  in  her  eyes  a  satisfaction  mixed  with 
fear,  modesty,  and  tenderness,  that  persuaded  Merville 
more  thoroughly  of  his  happiness,  than  the  most  elo- 
quent words.  At  length,  after  ail  of  them  had  shewn 
the  different  emotions  that  this  happy  adventure  caused, 
they  returned  into  the  house,  where  Merville  ordered 
the  two  contracts  to  be  openly  read,  in  which,  besides 
several  other  advantages  that  were  made  to  Silvia,  he 
gave  her  the  property  of  this  estate  w^hich  he  bought. 

The  farmer,  who  was  informed  by  these  contracts  of 
the  marriage,  was  not  less  astonished  than  Stbaste  had 
been,  and  thought  the  thing  too  important  to  pretend 
to  give  his  advice  in  it.  I'he  two  acts  wert.  :  igned  im- 
mediately ;  and  Merville  beginning  from  that  day  to 
take  possession  of  the  house,  regaled  splendidly  the 
notary  and  the  family  of  his  future  spouse,  v/ho,  by  a 
sincere  confession  of  the  secret  of  licr  heart,  conipleated 
his  felicity,  by  telhng  him  he  was  belovcd  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  In  the  m^ean  time  Merville,  who  could 
not  stili  forbear  dreading  the  philosophic  Lucidor,  en- 
gaged them  all  to  secrecy  till  the  intire  conclusion  of 
the  marriage ;  for  which  thev  oniv  took  the  necesary 
iime  for  the  forms  that  are  used  on  sitch  occasions. 

The  day  run  on  in  this  manner.  Aier'.'iiit-;  wished  not 
to  quit  Silvia ;  but  the  apprehenj,io}i  iesr  his  absence 
should  trouble  his  friend,  and  excite  his  curiosity,  forced 
him  to  return  home.  It  was  again  so  late,  that  he  did 
not  see  Lucidor  ;  and  his  design  being  to  avoid  him,,  he 
returned  the  next  day  before  he  was  av/ake,  forbidding 
nis  people  to  say  any  thing  of  what  he  did.  I'his  con- 
duct, which  lasted  seven  or  eight  days,  at  length  gave 
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Lucidor  uneasiness,  i'or  ten  or  twelve  years  they  had 
been  together,  it  liad  never  happened  that  Merville  had 
been  so  long  without  seeing  his  friend,  or  letting  him 
know  what  hindered  him.  Truly  alarmed  at  such  a  pro- 
cedure, he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  it.  But,  as  he  was  a  man  of  prudence,  he 
would  not  inform  himself  abroad  of  what  Merville  had 
done  these  eight  days,  nor  give  reason  to  think  there 
was  a  misinteliigence  between  them,  nor  question  his 
domestics ;  his  maxim  being,  that  it  was  opening  the 
way  to  all  indiscretions,  to  ask  any  account  from  them 
of  their  master's  actions  ;  therefore,  trusting  wholly  to 
himself,  he  testified  no  uneasiness,  but,  attentive  to 
the  hour  of  his  friend's  departure,  he  was  as  vigilant  as 
him,  and  met  him  just  as  he  came  out  of  his  apartment 
to  mount  his  horse. 

Where  are  you  going,  Merville  ?  (said  he  to  him.) 
What  can  oblige  you  to  go  out  every  morning  so  early  ? 
W'hat  are  the  important  affairs  that  occupy  you  ?  and 
for  what  reason  do  they  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  Merville  was  so  surprized  at  the  presence 
of  Lucidor,  and  at  his  words,  and  his  friendship  gave 
him  in  secret  such  strong  reproaches  for  his  manner  of 
behaviour,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer^ 
lie  went  into  his  apartment  again,  threw  himself- into 
a  chair,  and  kept  silence.  Lucidor  followed  him,  took 
a  seat  close  to  him,  and  was  for  *.ome  moments  examin- 
ing him  ;  but  seeing  nothing  in  the  trouble  which  agi- 
tated him  that  seemed  to  shew  any  fatal  event,  he 
guesed  at  a  part  of  the  truth ;  and  beginning  his  dis- 
course again,  My  dear  Merville,  (continued  he,)  you 
kaow,  during  your  pupilage,  1  pretended  only  to  the 
direction  of  ybur  estate,  and  not  your  conduct  ;  and 
that,  without  being  a  troublesome  and  a  rigid  censor  of 
your  actions,  I  attached  myself  only  to  inspire  you  with 
d  love  of  virtue,  a  hatred  of  vice,  and  the  general  rules 
that  all  men  of  honour  ought  to  follow.  1  saw  you  ap- 
proved m.y  lessons  and  my  advice  :  by  that  prudence, 
w'hich  in  you  much  outstnpt  your  age,  you  put  in  prac- 
tice all  our  conversations  upon  that  subject  ;  and  finding 
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you  highly  capable  of  guiding  yourself,  you  rnust  have 
perceived  I  never  constrained  you  in  any  thing.  What 
have  1  done  then,  my  dear  Merville,  to  deserve  the 
manner  in  which  you  act  to  me  ?  Eight  days  ago  you 
owed  me  no  more  account  of  your  actions  than  you  do 
now  ;  yet  your  friendship,  and  ■  the  confidence  you 
had  in  me,  obhged  you  before  then  to  inform  me  of 
your  alfairs,  your  thoughts,'  and  your  actions.  By  what 
misfortune  have  I  lost  those  sensible  testimonies  of  your 
esteem  ?  You  go  out  at  day-break  ;  you  do  not  return 
till  late  in  the  night ;  you  never  see  me  ;  you  avoid  m.e ; 
and  do  not  so  much  as  enquire  after  me.  1  own  to  you, 
Merville,  this  procedure  surprizes  m.e,  alarms  me,  and 
affiicts  me  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  You  know 
my  character  too  well  to  imagine  that  a  mean  curiosity 
makes  me  speak  in  this  manner.  A  man  who  for  twenty- 
years  has  kept  a  letter  without  reading  it,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  a  desire  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  ano- 
ther :  but  as  this  interests  my  friendship,  and  shevy's  a 
disengagement  on  your  side  that  pierces  me  to  the 
heart,  1  must  absolutely  beg  you  would  discover  the 
cause  of  it." 

Merville  loved  Lucidor  too  tenderly  not  to  be  touched 
at  this  discourse :  he  was  penetrated  with  it,  and  look- 
ing upon  him  with  a  sort  of  confusion,  1  should  have 
profited  little  by  your  instructions,  (said  he,)  if  1  v/as 
ungrateful  enough  to  disengage  myself  fn^m  such  a 
friend.  No,  (continued  he,  sighing,)  Lucidor  was  never 
more  dear  to  me  :  but  it  is  that  very  friendship  which 
makes  me  dread  to  unvei'  a  mystery  which  will  banish 
m.e  irom  his  heart  as  soon  as  it  is  knovv^n."*  1  know 
nothing  in  the  world  (interrupted  he)  ttiat  can  make 
such  a  change.  Speak,  my  dear  Merviile,  and  1  will 
pr^ove  to  you  that  you  have  no  better  friend  ttian  i  am.** 

1  am  in  love,''  (rephed  he.)  VVeli,  (said  Lucidor 
to  him,)  and  is  that  a  crime  ?  1  have  aKvays  wisricd  it; 
and  you  know  your  indifference  caused  oar  only  dis- 
putes." 1  am  going  to  marry  what  i  love,  (added 
i'slt^rviile  :)  I  have  resolved  it,  and  wiil  die  sooner  tiian 
t  hj-^^e  my  resolution."       I  am  charmed  at"  it,  (re- 
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turned  Lucidor  ;)  and  1  cannot  comprehend  why  you 
should  imagine  your  Jove  and  your  marriage  should 
make  us  duTer." 

1  IVar  it  but  too  much,  (added  Merville,  resolving 
within  himself  to  speak  ;)  for,  in  short,  my  dear  Lu- 
cidor, 1  marry  a  woman  without  estate,  and  without 
iMrth  ;  but  who  possesses  riches  that  in  my  opinion  sur- 
pass all  those  that  men  are  now  ambitious  of."  Then, 
without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  he  informed  him  punc- 
tually of  his  adventure,  and  the  condition  things  were 
in ;  described  to  him,  with  the  most  lively  colours,  the 
beauty  of  Silvia,  her  sense,  her  discretion,  the  innocence 
of  her  manners,  and  the  purity  of  her  soul.  The  ex- 
cess of  his  passion  w^as  so  strongly  shewn  in  all  his  recital, 
that  Lucidor  was  easily  convinced  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  combat  it ;  and  though  he  was  extremely  mortified 
in  his  heart  at  such  a  choice,  as  he  sav/  there  was  no 
remedy  to  the  evil,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  it.  **  I  am 
surprised  (answered  be)  at  what  you  tell  me  ;  but  I  am 
truly  concerned  that  you  should  hide  this  affair  from 
me  for  fear  of  my  remonstrances  :  they  would  never 
have  gone  farther  than  the  advice  of  a  friend  who  loves 
your  honour ;  and  1  should  not  have  been  more  difficult 
to  be  persuaded  eight  days  ago,  than  1  am  now.  Mas- 
ter of  a  considerable  estate,  you  are  at  liberty  to  share 
it  with  whom  you  please,  without  my  disapproving  it, 
or  ceasing  to  love  you  ;  and,  to  give  you  an  essential 
proof  of  Jt,  1  desii;e  1  may  be  the  first  of  your  friends 
that  pays  homage  to  the  object  of  your  love,  and  strive 
to  assure  myself,  by  her  friendship,  of  the  continuation 
of  yours." 

All  that  Merville  had  felt  wdien  Sebaste  granted 
Silvia  to  him,  did  not  come  near  Avhat  passed  in  his 
heart  at  that  moment ;  he  almost  expired  with  joy  in 
the  arms  of  Lucidor,  into  w^hich  he  had  thrown  him- 
self the  moment  he  ceased  to  speak  ;  and  this  tender 
friend  found  it  as  difficult  to  calm  his  transports,  as  it 
w^ould  have  been  to  draw  him  out  of  the  miost  frightful 
despair;  and  judging  by  that  of  what  importance  it 
w^as  to  manage  properly  so  sensible  a  heart,  he  fortx- 
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fied  himself  in  his  resolution  not  to  oppose  any  thing 
he  designed  to  do  ;  and  when  he  had  made  him  some- 
thing calmer,  he  himself  pressed  him  to  depart ;  and 
the  coach  being  ordered,  they  went  in  it  together  ta 
the  country-seat.  Upon  the  road,  Merville  never 
ceased  thanking  Lucidor,  and  asking  his  pardon  for 
his  want  of  conhdencc  ;  and  both  of  them  being  restored 
to  their  native  agreeable  humour,  they  entered  Se- 
haste's  apartment  more  satisfied  with  each  other  thaa 
ever. 

But  Lucidor  had  soon  reason  to  be  still  more  so,  by 
the  admiration  with  which  he  was  struck  at  the  sight  of 
hjilvia,  whose  extreme  beauty  made  him  at  that  moment 
excuse  the  elTect  she  had  produced  upon  his#friend's 
heart.  Merville  presented  him  to  her,  and  v;ith  plea- 
sure perceived  his  astonishment.  Tht  charming  Silvia, 
who  had  been  instructed  before  of  his  tender  conside- 
ration for  him,  gave  him  a  reception  full  of  grace  ;  and 
as  modesty  and  timidity  hindered  her  sometimes  from 
speaking  with  freedom  to  her  happy  lover,  and  the 
same  emotions  did  not  agitate  her  to  another,  she  en- 
tertained Lucidor  with  her  gratitude  and  tenderness 
for  Merville  with  so  much  sense  and  modesty,  and  such 
uncomm.on  delicacy,  that  he  could  not  forbear  w^ishing 
him  joy  of  having  made  such  a  choice.  I  he  joy  that 
his  approbation  gave  to  all  hearts,  made  them  pass  a 
most  agreeable  day. 

I'he  contracts  were  presented  to  Lucidor,  where  a 
blank  was  left  him  to  sign  his  name,  which  he  did, 
without  letting  them  be  read  to  him;  and  as  Merville 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  permissions,  and  the 
ceremcny  of  the  marriage  was  to  be  performed  the  next 
day  in  the  parish-church  of  the  village,  they  remained 
there  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  were  united 
with  an  eternal  tie  in  the  presence  of  Lucidor,  Sebaste, 
and  tw^o  of  Merville's  friends,  whom  he  had  sent  for 
with  that  design. 

Never  w^as  husband  more  satisfied  than  he,  nor  had 
more  reason  to  be  so.  The  new-married  pair  remained 
in  the  country ;  and  Lucidor  returned  to  Rennes,  19 
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send  from  thence  furniture,  and  elegant  habits  for  Sil- 
via, lie  acquitted  himseif  of  this  commission  with  equal 
taste  and  judgment  ;  the  house  was  soon  adorned  with 
whatever  could  render  its '  habitation  agreeable,  and 
Silvia  dressetl  like  a  woman  of  condition.  11  er  air  was 
naturally  so  noble,  that  those  ornaments  gave  her  less 
lustre  than  they  borrowed  from  her.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  city,  animated  with  envy  and  curiosity,  cam.e  ta 
visit  her,  hoping  to  find  matter  of  criticism  ,  but  they  ^ 
%vere  constrained  to  own  she  exceeded  the  beauties  of 
the  city;  and  that,  however  happy  her  fate  was,  she 
merited  still  more.  Merville,  who  wished  she  should 
join  to  her  natural  perfection  those  which -a  rural  life 
had  deprived  her  of,  gave  her  masters  of  all  kinds ;  and 
as  she  w^s  anim.atcd  with  a  desire  of  pleasing  him,  she 
applied  herse'f  so  ardently  to  render  herself  worthy  of 
his  care,  that  in  eight  months  she  excelled  in  the  arts 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  adorned  her  mind  with 
teveral  accomplishments  proper  to  her  sex.  Merville 
then  brought  her  to  Kennes,  and  left  at  her  estate 
8ebaste  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  forbid  to  labour, 
and  left  domestics  to  attend  upon  them.  Lucidor,  as 
charmed  as  Merville  with  tiie  beauteous  Silvia,  blessed 
each  day  the  mom.ent  that  made  her  mistress  of  the 
heart  of  his  friend;  and  as,  by  his  experience,  and  the' 
wisdom  of  his  instructions,  he  served  him  as  a  guide, 
and  almost  as  a  father,  Merville  pressed  him  so  stron^^ly 
to  be  v.  ith  L,im,  that  at  length  he  was  persuaded,  not 
being  able  to  resolve  upon  living  separate  from  this 
amiable  pair. 

Ihey  were  universally  esteemed  and  respected  iu 
Kennes,  ai^d  everv  one  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  their 
friend,  lliey  had  already  been  married  nt:ar  a  year, 
when  one  day,  as  i\ierville,  his  wife,  and  iJiicidor, 
were  conversing  together  auer  dinner,  they  brought 
Lucidor  word,  that  a  gentleman,  ir.agnificently  dressed, 
cesiied  to  speak  to  him.  Merville  having  desired  Lu- 
cicio;  to  receive  him  in  his  apartir.ent,  he  ordered  they 
s!/uid  int.oduce  him:  he  appeared,  imd  they  beheld  a 
man  of  a  noble  air,  but  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
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Lucldor  advanced  towards  him,  and  having  saluted 
him,  begged  him  to  say  what  he  might  do  to  serve 
him.  What  !  my  dear  Lucidor,  (said  the  stranger,) 
do  not  you  know  Montsirant  llie  sound  of  the  voice 
having  directly  struck  Lucidor,  Ah  !  Heaven,  (cried 
he,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,)  is  it  you,  my  dear 
Marquis!  Shall!  believe  my  eyesr"  ''  Yes,  (replied 
Montsirant,  embracing  him  ;)  it  is  a  friend  who  never 
forgot  you,  and  who  comes  back  to  his  country  only  in 
hopes  of  finding  you  there."  Then  renewing  their  ca- 
resses, they  for  some  moments  spoke  only  broken  and 
interrupted  words.  But  when  the  first  heat  was  a  little 
allayed,  Merviile  approaching  them,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Lucidor,  *'  I  took  too  great  a  share  (said  he) 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Marquis  Montsirant,  for  you 
to  neglect  presenting  me  to  him,  and  demanding  the 
honour  of  his  friendship  for  me." 

Merviile  was  so  uncom>monly  graceful,  and  the  air 
with  v/hich  he  pronounced  these  words  was  so  preju- 
dicing in  his  favour,  that  the  Marquis  saluting  him  with 
consideration,  There  is  no  occasion  (replied  he)  to 
have  recourse  to  Lucidor,  in  order  to  engage  me  to  court 
your  esteem ;  the  sight  of  you  produces  too  speedy  an 
effect  upon  my  heart  not  to  assure  you  of  mine  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  you  speak  ot,  will  be 
much  softened,  if  the  recital  that  has  been  made  of 
them  to  you,  has  acquired  me  such  a  friend."  I  own 
to  you,  (resumed  Lucidor,)  that,  being  the  two  dearest 
friends  1  have  upon  earth,  your  union  would  complete 
my  felicity."  Then  making  Merviile  known  to  him,  by 
the  praises  w^hich  his  amiable  qualities  deserved,  he 
augmented  in  such  a  manner  the  inclination  he  already 
felt  for  him,  that  he  conjured  them  they  would  permit 
him  to  be  the  third  in  their  society. 

*'  Say  the  fourth,  (interrupted  Lucidor,  conducting 
him  to  the  closet  of  Madam  Merviile,  into  which  she 
had  retired  when  the  Marquis  entered  :)  this  admirable 
person  has  ravished  from  me  the  greatest  share  of  Mer- 
ville's  heart,  and  1  have  no  design  that  you  shall  be  bet- 
ter used  than  me."    Montsirant  was  dazzled  with  thr- 
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beauty  of  Silvia  ;  all  his  blood  moved  when  he  saluted 
her;  he  changed  colour,  and  seemed  in  extreme  sur- 
prise :  but  he  recovered  himself  so  soon,  that,  though 
Lucidor  remarked  his  confusion,  he  had  not  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  it.  The  beauteous  Madam  Alerville  was 
not  less  agitated  at  the  sight  of  the  Marquis ;  a  secret 
inquietude  seized  her;  and  not  knowing  the  cause  of 
these  emotions  in  her  heart,  she  was  extremely  serious. 
In  the  mean  time,  Merville  and  Lucidor  giving  no  at- 
tention to  it,  but  curious  to  hear  by  what  happy  accident 
Montsirant  was  at  length  returned,  after  twenty  years 
absence,  pressed  him  to  inform  them ;  and  to  oblige 
him  to  use  no  reserve  with  them,  Lucidor  told  him, 
that  he  had  related  to  his  friend  all  that  he  knev/  of  his 
adventures,  and  that  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  them 
deserved  his  disclosing  the  rest  to  him. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  conceal  them  (replied 
Montsirant ;  and  I  feel  myself  too  strongly  inclined  to 
give  him  my  confidence,  to  refuse  him  any  thing  that 
can  testify  it.  I  will  not  make  a  long  discourse  to  you, 
since  you  know  my  love  for  Isabella,  the  effects  of  her 
father's  hatred  to  me,  and  his  persecutions  of  me,  to 
force  me  into  a  condition  entirely  opposite  to  my  incli- 
nations. But  as  you  are  ignorant  of  the  principal  things 
that  passsed  between  that  charming  person  and  me,  I 
shall  begin  my  recital  something  earlier  thao  my  depar- 
ture, that  you  may  be  more  sensible  of  my  misfortune.  I 
loved  Isabella,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her;  and 
by  a  sympathy,  the  movements  of  which  are  impene- 
trable to  us,  1  made  the  same  impression  upon  her  that 
she  had  upon  me.  For  a  considerable  time  we  disco- 
vered only  by  our  looks  the  secret  of  our  hearts  ;  but 
at  last  the  ardour  we  were  consumed  with  became  so 
lively,  that  we  broke  silence  almost  at  once  to  swear  an 
eternal  love.  I'his  conftssion  on  both  sides  was  no 
sooner  pronounced,  than  we  thought  of  methods  to  re- 
peat it  every  day.  Though  my  birth  gave  me  a  right 
to  pretend  to  Isabella,  she  knew  too  well  the  avarice 
of  her  father,  to  flatter  herself  he  would  consent  to 
take  a  son-in-law  without  estate  ;  but  as  he  v/as  old 
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and  infirm,  she  thought  she  might  expect  from  time  what 
she  could  not  hope  for  from  his  generosity.  Our  passion 
deprived  us  of  our  reason  in  such  a  manner,  that,  tak- 
ing no  care  to  hide  our  soft  intelhgence,  it  soon  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Count.  Enraged  at  the  choice 
of  his  daughter,  he  commanded  her  not  to  see  me,  and 
forbad  me  entrance  into  his  house.  This  command,  far 
from  allaying  our  flames,  only  lighted  them  with  more 
violence.  Isabella  took  one  ot  her  women  into  her  con- 
fidence ;  and  by  her  address  we  atoned  in  secret  inter- 
views for  the  loss  of  those  moments  the  Count  deprived 
us  of. 

My  fear  of  losing  Isabella,  which  all  her  promises 
could  not  dissipate,  beginning  to  be  uneasy  to  her,  she 
resolved  to  tear  them  from  me,  by  tying  herself  to  me 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
doubt  her  constancy. 

1  cannot  express  to  you,  (continued  Montsirant) 
the  excess  of  my  satisfaction  at  this  favourable  promise. 
I  thanked  her  a  thousand  times,  and,  without  delay, 
considered  to  whom  1  should  address  myself  to  complete 
my  fehcity. 

At  length,  after  many  disquiets,  I  cast  my  eves 
upon  the  chaplain  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  consented  to  do  what  1  desired,  and  married  us, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies;  making  us  both  sign  an  ac- 
knovvledgment  that  we  would  ratify  the  marriage 
when  we  were  of  age.  W  e  each  of  us  took  an  extract 
from  the  original,  which  we  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
chaplain.  I  reconducted  my  wife  h  )me  ;  and  as  her 
confident  was  the  directress  of  the  whole  family,  -  she 
introduced  me  without  the  other  domestics  perceiving 
it,  and  i  remained  there  till  the  next  night. 

1  continued  to  see  Isabella  all  the  time  of  her 
father's  illness  :  but  the  return  of  his  health  soon  dis- 
turbed our  felicity.  We  began  to  see  each  other  again 
at  the  house  of  our  confident's  husband  ;  and  we  hoped 
we  had  nothing  m^ore  to  fear,  v\  hen  the  Count  watched 
us  so  carefully,  that  he  discovered  our  secret  interviews, 
and  the  place  of  our  rendezvous.    His  fury  was  exces- 
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live  ;  he  menaced  his  daughter  with  putting  her  Into 
a  convent  ;  and  sent  a  message  to  my  father  in  the 
manner  you  have  heard,  'i  he  Marquis  Montsirant, 
who  had  no  more  tenderness  than  the  Count,  made 
me  the  cruellest  reproaches,  and  pressed  me  so  strongly 
to  take  the  habit,  that  I  could  find  no  better  expe- 
dient than  an  appearance  of  submission  to  his  will. 

*^  I  feigned  to  own  my  fault  ;  protested  I  would 
forget  Isabella,  and  dedicate  my^^elf  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  upon  condition  he  would  grant  me  a  year 
to  make  myself  more  worthy  of  it ;  but,  in  effect, 
with  the  hopes  that  som.e  change  might  happen  in  my 
fate  during  that  interval  of  time.  I  obtained  that  grace. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Count  discarded  our  confident ; 
sent  away  Isabella  to  be  confined  at  an  estate  he  had 
near  a  day's  journey  from  Rennes,  and  put  her  under 
the  guard  of  the  gardener  and  his  wife,  commanding 
them  to  fire  at  me  if  I  durst  offer  to  enter  the  house. 
Sebaste,  which  was  the  name  of  this  man,  knew  too 
well  the  violence  of  his  master's  nature,  not  to  promise 
to  obey  him  ;  but  his  wife  and  he  looking  upon  the 
Count  as  a  man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  his 
daughter  as  their  sole  mistress,  they  informed  her  in 
private  of  the  order  they  had  received,  and  conjured 
her  to  trust  in  them,  oftering  her  all  the  services  they 
were  capable  of. 

Isabella  was  so  nearly  touched  at  our  separation, 
that  she  could  not  think  proper  to  refuse  a  succour  of 
that  importance  to  our  love  :  she  thanked  them  ;  ac- 
cepted their  offers ;  assured  them  of  her  gratitude  ; 
and  having  writ  to  me  by  their  means,  instructed  me 
of  their  kindness,  desiring  me  to  make  use  of  it.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  press  me  to  it ;  I  gave  myself  up 
to  the  directions  of  Sebaste,  who  introduced  me  into 
the  house  with  all  the  precautions  that  could  preserve 
me  from  being  surprized. 

My  frequent  visits  had  soon  consequences  which  in- 
formed my  wife  that  I  should  shortly  be  a  father.  1  was 
enchanted  at  it;  and,  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  our  con- 
iidjents,  v/e  waited  Vv^thout  fear  for  thq  birth  of  th'i 
C  2 
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pledge  of  our  mutual  love,  when  the  Count  resolved  to 
marry  Isabella  to  the  Marquis  de  Tiburre,  and  com- 
manded her  to  receive  him  as  a  husband.  Isabella, 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  pravers  and  tears  would  have 
no  eliect  upon  her  father,  resolved  to  behave  with  firm- 
ness, and  declared  to  hmi,  that  she  would  never  en- 
gage herself  to  any  one  but  me  ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  he  put  to  our  happiness,  she  would  pre- 
serve an  inviolable  fidelity  to  me ;  that  time,  absence, 
and  solitude,  should  never  make  her  change  her  senti- 
ments ;  and  that,  if  he  presented  Tiburre  to  her,  she 
would  inform  him  so  herself,  and  refuse  him  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  This  resistance  seemed  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  but  concealing  his  fury,  he  spoke  to  her 
with  moderation,  and  told  her  coldly,  thpit  he  hoped 
reason  would  bring  her  back  to  obedience;  that  he 
would  wait  till  then,  to  shew  iier  the  husband  that  was 
designed  for  her;  and  quitted  her  thus  without  saying 
any  more.  She  told  me  of  this  conversation  ;  and,  more 
sensible  of  her  generous  firmness  than  of  the  conse- 
quences it  might  have,  I  felt  my  joy  and  love  renewed 
by  it.  Some  days  after  the  Count  departed  for  Paris, 
recommending  to  Sebaste  to  be  watchful  over  his 
daughter's  conduct. 

"  But  all  his  care  terminated  in  giving  us  means  of 
making  use  of  so  favourable  an  absence,  during  which 
we  took  proper  measures  to  hide  from  him  the  con- 
dition and  delivery  of  my  dear  Isabella.  The  wife  of 
Sebaste  was  then  nursing  a  daughter  which  she  had  lain 
in  of  some  months  before ;  she  was  to  give  it  to  another, 
and  take  in  its  place  the  child  that  was  to  be  born, 
taking  upon  herself  to  nurse  it  without  any  person's  per- 
ceiving the  exchange.  In  fine,  we  regulated  all  things 
so  as  to  have  reason  to  hope  they  would  succeed.  The 
Count  returned  ;  and  as  we  had  agreed  that  Isabella 
should  keep  her  bed,  and  feign  sickness,  to  avoid  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  her  father,  I  was  some  days  with- 
out seeing  her  ;  and  as  I  was  preparing  to  renew  our 
interviews,  the  thunder  burst  over  my  head  by  the 
lettre  de.  cachet,  which  the  Count  had  obtained  for  my 
banishment  into  Canada. 
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You  have  heard  how  they' came  to  seize  me,  and 
in  what  manner  my  father  received  this  news,  so  of 
that  1  shall  say  nothing.  As  to  myself,  seeing  it  was  im- 
possible to  parry  the  blow,  I  received  it  without  mur- 
muring, and  even  with  less  sorrow  than  my  enemy 
expected ;  because  it  delivered  me  from  the  Marquis's 
persecutions  to  be  of  the  church.  They  gave  me  time 
to  get  every  thing  that  was  necessary;  and  as  the  house 
was  surrounded  with  guards,  and  they  were  not  afraid 
I  should  escape,  they  gave  me  liberty  to  put  my  atfairs 
in  order.  I  wrote  three  lines  to  Sebaste  for  my  dear 
Isabella,  which  I  gave  in  charge  to  a  domestic  that  was 
attached  to  me.  They  made  me  depart :  1  was  con- 
ducted to  St.  Malo;  they  made  me  embark  in  a  vessel 
ready  to  set  sail.  I  was  no  sooner  at  sea,  than,  repre- 
senting to  myself  that  1  was  going,  perhaps,  for  ever, 
from  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  despair  seized  upon  my 
soul,  and  1  repented  a  thousand  times  I  had  not  opened 
my  heart  to  Lucidor. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  the  mortal 
sorrow  with  which  I  was  loaded,  I  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  Quebec,  v^here  1  was  recommended  to  the 
Governor.  lie  conceived  a  friendship  for  me.  1  told  him 
my  misfortunes ;  he  pitied  me ;  but  advised  me  at  the 
same  time  to  strive  to  i:omfort  m.yself  for  the  misfor- 
tunes I  had  felt  in  love  by  the  favours  of  fortune.  I 
could  not  taste  this  advice;  I  had  an  extreme  indiffer- 
ence for  life,  and  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  what 
renders  it  agreeable  to  other  men,  when  I  thought  I 
had  found  an  occasion  of  losing  it  speedily,  and  with 
honour.  Some  Spanish  officers,  who  came  to  Quebeq 
upon  business,  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  them  into 
Mexico,  that  I  should  have  employment  there,  .  and 
opportunities  of  signalizing  and  enriching  myself.  1  he 
first  motive  pleased  me,  and  inclined  me  to  desire  the 
Governor  to  give  me  his  permission  :  he  easily  granted 
it,  thinking  me  punished  enough  by  being  at  such  a 
distance  from  my  country,  without  dttaiiimg  me  in  a 
place  where  I  had  no  business. 
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When  my  Spaniards  had  terminated  the  affairs 
which  brought  them  there,  I  departed  with  them,  and 
went  to  Mexico.  The  Vice-Roy  there  received  me  in 
a  most  generous  manner;  and  some  cantons  having  re- 
voked, I  was  of  the  number  of  those  that  departed  to 
punish  them  for  their  rebellion.  1  did  not  find  the 
death  I  sought  for  there ;  and  I  performed  several 
actions  which  drew  upon  me  the  esteem  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  confidence  of  the  natives  of  the 
country;  and  it  is  to  that  confidence  I  owe  the  highest 
fortune  a  private  man  could  arrive  to.  A  Mexican 
Cacique,  whose  predecessors  had  favoured  the  conquest 
of  their  country  l3y  the  Spaniards,  and  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  only  a  very  small  revenue,  produced  by  some 
lands  which  were  left  to  him  for  his  subsistence,  took, 
a  strong  inclination  to  me;  and  having  several  times 
conversed  with  me  on  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
testified  a  most  ardent  desire  to  me  that  the  two  sons 
whom  he  had  should  leave  it,  and  settle  in  those  parts 
of  America  subject  to  the  French.  As  1  did  not  foresee 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  help  him  in  his  design, 
my  answer  wholly  turned  upon  the  difficulties  1  found 
in  it;  and  for  some  years  he  spoke  of  it  no  more. 

In  the:  mean  time  the  Vice-Roy  had  trusted  to  my 
charge  the  work  of  a  mine  of  rubies  in  the  canton  of 
this  Indian.  I  lodged  in  his  house  ;  and  this  intimacy, 
which  lasted  several  years,  having  augmented  his  friend- 
ship. Frenchman,  (says  he  to  me  one  day,)  I  pity  thy 
fate;  it  is  with  regret  1  see  thee  lose  thy  youth  in 
labouring  at  the  mines  for  the  profit  of  others,  and  re- 
ceiving a  very  trifling  one  for  thyself.  I  will  enrich 
thee  in  a  moment,  and  give  thee  my  sons  to  conduct 
them  into  thy  country.  My  course  is  almost  run ;  1 
have  no  need  of  any  thing,  therefore  1  will  trust  to  thee 
a  treasure  which  m.y  ancestors  hid  from  the  insatiable- 
ness  of  the  conquerors,  and  which,  like  them,  1  have  al- 
ways concealed."  After  these  words,  having  conducted 
.me  some  leagues  from  his  canton,  into  a  desart  full  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  he  made  me  descend  into  a  sub- 
terranean cave,  where  I  saw  three  heaps  of  emerald- 
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and  rubies  of  an  imthense  value.  "  Here  is  one  of 
them  for  thee,  (said  he  to  me,  shewing  me  the  largest;) 
and  the  two  others  are  for  my  sons.  Manage  so  as  to 
leave  Mexico  with  them,  and  I  will  make  thee  master 
of  their  fate,  and. of  these  riches." 

1  own  the  sight  of  this  treasure  reanimated  my 
hopes;  and  as  all  my  ideas  regarded  only  my  love,  I 
thought  that  possessing  such  a  fortune,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  Isabella  with  her  father's  consent ;  my 
heart  assuring  me  that  I  should  find  her  as  faithful  as 
myself  1  embraced  the  generous  Indian,  and  promised 
to  use  my  utmost  efforts  to  satisfy  him.  i  let  some  time 
pass  on,  after  which  1  feigned  a  continued  illness,  and 
that  the  air  v/as  contrarv  to  my  health,  and  desired  the 
Vice-Koy  to  permit  me  to  return  to  Quebec.  As  he 
had  no  right  to  detain  me,  he  consented  to  it.  I  had 
been  ten  years  in  Mexico;  and  1  told  him,  that,  having 
amassed  some  money,  my  design  was  to  buy  a  vessel, 
in  order  to  traffic  to  all  the  islands  which  belong  to  the 
French  nation.  As  it  was  not  surprizing  that  in  ten 
years,  in  the  employment  1  had  been  in,  L  should  have 
gained  enough  to  be  at  that  expence,  there  seemed 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  In  hue,  v/ithout  tiring  you 
with  a  long  detail,  all  things  were  favourable  to  me;  I 
bought  the  vessel,  and  laded  it  with  several  curiosities 
of  the  country.  The  Cacique  gave  his  two  sons  to  my 
charge,  who  for  three  nights  went  and  came  continually, 
in  order  to  transport  their  riches;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  vessel  was  searched,  I  had  concealed  them  so  care- 
fully, that  they  were  not  discovered ;  and  when  all 
was  ready,  I  embarked  with  my  two  young  Indians : 
the  one  nineteen,  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. 

I  shall  not  entertain  you  with  my  navigation;  1 
shall  abridge  that,  to  tell  you  that  1  returned  to  Ca- 
nada, after  many  pains  and  perils;  and  going  directly 
to  Quebec,  I  established  myself  there  with  my  Indians 
in  order  to  dispose  of  our  emeralds  and  rubies,  llie 
(Tovernor  was  charmed  to  see  me  again:  he  informed 
me  that  a  repeal  of  my  banishment  was  obtained,  and 
ihat  I  might,  when  I  pleased  return  into  France.  The 
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news  surprized,  and,  instead  of ^^ieasure,  gave  me  sor-  , 
row.    1  pressed  the  Governor  so  ,much  to  tell  me  what 
had  occasioned  this  kindness,  that  he  could  not  excuse 
himself  from  making  known  to  .  me  the  death  of  my 
dear  Isabella.    It  was  so  dreadful  a  blow  to  me,  that  I 
stood  in  need  of  all  my  religion,  and  all  the  reason  that 
my  misfortunes  had  acquired  me,  not  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  my  hfe.  I  fell  dangerously  ill  ^  but  Heaven, 
who  punished  me,  by  that  loss,  for  the  faults  of  my  own 
youth,  and  those  I  had  made  Isabella  guilty  of,  would 
not  take  me  in  so  unworthy  a  condi-tion  ;  and,  by  an 
effect  of  mercy,  recalled  rae  to  Ufe,  to  give  me  time 
to  make  a  sincere  sacrifice  of  my  sorrow.    My  health 
was  re-established  ;  but  not  being  able  to  resolve  upon 
seeing  my  country  again,  I  remained  at  Quebec,  where 
I  went  into  commerce  with  the  sons  of  my  Cacique; 
and  frcm  the  day  of  my  resignation  to  the  orders  of 
Providence,  to  this  moment,  the  Supreme  Being  has 
blessed  my  labours  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  believe  few 
private  men  are  richer  than  I  am.    At  length  the  love 
of  my  country  having  returned  upon  me  after  ten  years 
habitation  in  Carjada,  and  my  heart  being  filled  with  a 
desire  of  seeing  Luc  id  or  again,  1  have  left  my  two 
Indians  at  Quebec,  extremely  rich,  handsomely  esta- 
blished, and  much  esteemed,  and  embarked  with  all 
my  irtasure  to  return  to  i  ram  e.    My  voyage  was  per- 
forii.ed  vviihcut  the  least  accident.    My  vessel  is  at  St. 
Male,  [vc:m  whence  1  arrived  but  yesterday  ;  nobody 
recollected  me  at  ilennt;^ ;  a. id  i  would  not  make  my- 
self ]  j:Own  uM  i  hud  seen  you.    My  dear  Lucidcr,  my 
firoi  care  wa;.  lo  inh       myscli'cf  you;  and  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  surpri*:e  you,  i  moderated  my  impa- 
tience rill  this  moment."    I  he  Marquis  havmg  hnished 
h;s  recital^  Mervi'le  and  Lucidor  renewed  their  caresses 
cfhini  ;  and  not  judging  it  proper  that  he  should  learn 
from  otiicrs  the  alliance  that  Merville  had  contracted 
wiM  oeba^te,  they  wtre  the  iiidt  to  niibrm  him  of  it. 

'i  ills  new:>  surprized  Mont/iirant  extremely ;  not 
bciu^  -Me  to  imagine  that  Madam  Mervihe  was  the 
daughter  of  that  mau.    However,  he  applauded  his 
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choice  ;  and  desired  Lucidor  to  tell  him  if  Sebaste  had 
never  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances  of  Isa- 
bella's death,  and  of  the  child's.  Merville  and  Lucidor 
assured  him  that  he  had  never  spoke  to  them  of  it :  and 
Lucidor  imagining  that  the  letter  deposited  with  him  i 
might  perhaps  give  him  some  light,  he  told  him  in 
what  manner  it  had  been  delivered  to  him.  Montsirant  ; 
conjured  him  to  let  him  have  it  without  delay.  He 
fetched  it  immediately,  and  put  it  into  his  hands.  Mont- 
sirant opened  the  packet  with  precipitation,  in  which 
he  found  his  picture,  that  of  Isabella,  all  the  letters  he 
had  wrote  to  her,  the  extract  of  their  marriage,  and 
this  note  in  the  hand  of  that  charming  woman,  which 
he  read  to  himself. 

I  die,  mv  dear  Montsirant ;  and  I  die  afier  hav- 
ing brought  into  the  world  the  only  fruit  of  our  love. 
Sebaste  will  take  care  of  it ;  his  wife  nurses  it ;  it  is  a 
daughter.  If  ever  you  see  your  country  again,  it  will 
be  easy  to  know  her ;  nature  having  had  the  precaution 
to  put  a  cherry  under  her  breast,  on  the  left  side. 
Adieu,  dearest  of  husbands;  I  love  you  to  the  grave. 
If  you  live,  remember  that  1  leave  you  a  daughter, 
that  you  are  her  father,  and  that  I  was  your  wife. 

Isabella  de  Rivars." 

The  face  of  Montsirant,  at  the  reading  of  this,  was 
covered  with  such  a  flood  of  tears,  that  Merville  and 
Lucidor  were  distracted  at  having  occasioned  them. 
'I'hey  conjured  him  to  calm  himself,  and  to  burn  this 
fatal  paper,  since  it  was  so  strong  a  renewal  of  his  sor- 
row. "  Burn  it !  (cried  he,)  Ah  !  my  friends,  it  is  too 
necessary  to  me  to  deprive  myself  of  it  !  On  the  con- 
trary, (aaded  he  eagerly,)  I  must  go  this  instant  to  the 
house  of  Merville,  to  speak  to  Sebaste ;  and  he  must 
either  save  my  life,  or  pierce  my  heart Madam  Mer- 
ville, whose  tears,  in  spile  of  her,  flowed  with  the: 
Marquis's,  and  who  interested  herself  in  all  that  re- 
garded Sebaste,  spoke  that?  moment,  and  looking  upon 
her  husband,  *^  If  the  sigiit  of  my  father  (said  she)  can 
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be  of  any  consolation  to  the  Marquis,  do  not  let  us  de- 
fer it ;  let    us  depart,  and  pass  some  days  there." 

Yes,  Madam,  (returned  Montsirant,  taking  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  confusion,)  let  us  depart ;  it  will  be  the 
greatest  of  blessings  to  me,  if  your  presence  is  ne- 
cessary there." 

This  discourse,  which  Merville  and  Lucidor  could 
not  comprehend,  made  them  in  pain  for  the  reason  of 
their  friend.  They  immediately  ordered  horses  to  be 
put  to  the  coach,  went  into  it  all  four,  and  took  the 
road  to  Merviile's,  without  Montsirant  pronouncing  one 
word  by  the  way,  or  ever  taking  his  eyes  off  Madame 
Merville,  who  blushed,  and  turned  pale  alternately, 
without  knowing  why.  Lucidor  and  his  friend,  who 
remarked  all  these  emotions,  were  in  such  an  astonish- 
ment, as  made  them  also  keep  a  profound  silence  till 
their  arrival.  Montsirant,  the  moment  he  was  in  the 
avenue  that  led  to  the  castle,  would  alight.  Merville 
and  Lucidor  followed  him,  and  went  before  the  coach, 
in  which  they  left  Madame  Merville.  Ihey  entered 
into  the  castle,  and  going  to  Sebaste's  apartment,  they 
found  him  there  alone  with  his  wife.  At  first  he  looked 
only  upon  Merville,  and  saluting-  him  respectfully. 

What,  (says  he  to  him,)  do  you  come  without  adver- 
tising me  of  it  "  My  father,  (rephed  he,)  I  will  help 
you  to  do  the  honours  of  your  house  to  this  gentleman, 
who  burnt  to  see  you.*' 

These  words  obliging  the  old  man  to  lift  his  eyes  up 
to  him,  he  recollected  him  immediately;  and,  trans- 
ported with  joy,  Good  Heaven  !  (cried  he,)  it  is  the 
Alarquis  Montsirant  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
embraced  his  knees  with  an  ardour  he  could  not  mo- 
derate. His  wife  did  the  same.  Moved  to  his  soul  at 
this  touching  spectacle,  he  held  out  his  arms  to  them, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  express  himself. 
However,  struggling  with  himself,  "  My  friends,  (says 
he  to  them,)  1  come  to  demand  an  account  of  the 
precious  trust  my  dear  Labella  confided  in  you.  Speak, 
have  I  lost  the  daughter  with  the  mother;  and  must  I 
fatter  myself  no  more  with  i^ecing  the  dear  remains  of 
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her  whom  I  loved  more  than  my  JifeP*  ''Yes,  Sir, 
(replied  they  both  at  once.)  She  is  Hving,  (added  Se- 
baste,)  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  and  the  happiest  of 
women.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  deliver  her  to 
you;  another  is  the  master  of  her.'"  Silvia  entered  as 
he  pronounced  these  words,  and  not  giving  Montsirant 
time  to  answer  him,  It  is  to  Monsieur  Merville 
(continued  he)  that  you  must  address  yourself  to  have 
her  again."  To  me!"  (cried  Merville.)  ''To  you 
yourself,  (retured  Sebaste ;)  since  that  Silvia,  who  is  so 
dear  to  you,  and  whom  you  honoured  with  your 
name  when  you  thought  her  mine,  is  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  Montsirant."  The  surprize,  the  joy,  the  cries, 
and  tears  which  this  news  excited,  cannot  be  expressed. 
But  Montsirant,  whom  Nature  had  informed  from  the 
first  moment  he  saw  Silvia,  not  in  the  least  doubting  of 
it  from  what  passed  in  his  heart,  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  held  her  so  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  net  being  able  to 
be  satisfied  with  giving  her  the  most  touching  caresses. 
Madam  Merville  used  her  utmost  etTorts  to  throw  her- 
self at  his  feet;  and  seeing  that  he  opposed  it,  ''  It, is 
so  perfect  a  happiness  to  me  (savs  she  to  him)  that  you 
think  me  worthy  of  being  your  daughter,  tliat  1  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  it;  but  it  raises  in  my  heart  so  lively 
a  fear  that  you  should  be  mistaken,  that  I  must  con- 
jure you  to  demand  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  it." 
"  No,  my  child,  (said  the  gardener's  wit'e,)  be  per- 
si:aded  of  the  truth ;  and,  to  prove  it  more  fully,  this 
gentleman  here,  (said  she,  pointing  to  Lucidor,)  must 
have  in  his  custody  a  letter  from  M.  de  Rivars  to  be 
dehvered  to  the  Marquis,  in  which  she  informs  him 
how  he  might  know  his  daughter.  I  gave  it  him  vny- 
self  the  evening  before  the  death  of  mv  dear  mistres«;.'* 
Montsirant  then  read  it  aloud  ;  nnd  the  fair  Silvia 
knowing  herself  by  the  mark  of  the  cherry,  set  no 
longer  boiinds  to  the  movements  of  nature,  but  run 
and  embraced  the  knees  of  her  father;  whilst  Mer- 
ville and  Lucidor  pressed  him  aiternatelv  in  their  arm-. 
Never  joy  vv^as  celebrated  with  more  t?  a^^port<;  on  al? 
sides.    They  at  length  gave  a  truce  to  taem,  co  rctun^ 
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Sebastc  and  his  wife  the  thanks  and  praises  their  dis- 
cretion and  fidelity  deserved. 

*^  My  dear  Sebaste,  (said  Montsirant  to  him,)  1  am 
penetrated  with  the  most  Hvely  gratitude  for  what  you 
have  done;  but  I  protest  to  you,  that,  of  all  the  obli- 
gations I  have  to  you,  the  unioiij^^  of  my  daughter  with 
'the  generous  Merviile  is  the  most  sensible  to  me."*'  He 
embraced  him  as  he  spoke  theSe  words;  and  taking  Sil- 
via by  the  hand,  "  Suffer  me  (says  he)  to  ratify  this  day 
the  gift  that  Sebaste  has  made  of  her,  and  to  join  too 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  her  dower.'"*  Merviile, 
who  thought  himself  too  happy  in  the  possession  of  this 
beauteous  woman,  had  some  trouble  to  c<^sent  to  this 
augmentation  of  wealth,  which  he  received  only  upon 
condition  that  she  should  dispose  of  it  alone  as  she 
thought  proper.  He  afterwards  made  considerable 
presents  to  Seba'ste,  as  well  as  to  his  wife.  And  as  the 
philosopher  Lucidor  would  have  no  other  share  in  this 
shining  fortune,  but  the  joy  he  felt  at  it,  he  was  forced 
to  set  bounds  to  his  friendship,  and  content  himself  with 
the  assurances  he  gave  him  to  share  his  opulence  with 
him,  by  never  parting  from  him  and  Merviile.  These 
four  persons,  enchanted  at  their  fate,  remained  some 
days  with  Sebaste  and  his  wife,  whom  they  constrained 
to  hve  upon  a  level  with  them ;  Monsieur  and  Madam 
Merviile  looking  upon  them  as  the  source  of  their  fe- 
licity, which  was  solid  and  durable.  Montsirant  caused 
all  his  riches  to  be  brought  to  Kennes,  and  settling  him- 
self with  his  son-in-law,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there ;  as  did  Lucidor,  who,  reflecting  upon  the  events 
with  which  the  life  of  mankind  is  filled,  could  not  be 
tired  of  admiring  the  wonderful  springs  of  Providence, 
which  seemed  to  have  chose  him  to  bring  up  a  son-in- 
law  for  his  friend,  at  the  very  time  when  he  most  op- 
posed his  love  to  M.  de  Rivars,  and  was  so  uneasy  in 
iiis  heart  at  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Merviile  and 
Silvia,  which  now  he  thought  his  greatest  happiness. 

[T.  Maiden,  Sherbourne-Lane. 
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IF  thou  art  a  curat<r,  O  reader!  and  haft  already  onepr,) 
riih  in  thy  poflTeflion,  be  contented,  and  feek  not  to  have  tw(-| 
Contentment  is  better  than  to  have  two  livings,  "j- 

Many  good  people  befuie  Shalrf/)ear/^h2LWQ  been  born  upot 
the  Avon;  and  one  of  them  was  the  curate  of  the  parilh  <!. 
El??iwood,  Of  a  family  of  nine  people,  parents  and  childrei^|. 
only  be  and  his  daughter  Julia  remained.  This  old  parfc/i 
could  do  many  things  be  fide  eat  his  pudding,  drii  k  his  Ocv 
tober  (both  which  he  loved  affedionately),  and  colled  hly, 
tithes — thofe  important  qualifications  which  have  been,  fror'^ 
time  immemorial,  annexed  to  the  office  of  a  country  curat<^ 
He  carried  the  fciences  in  his  head,  and  morality  in  hi; 
heart— I  mean  fo  far  as  they  are  conneded  with-  manner;' 
and  fentiment,  Befide  all  this,  he  preached  an  excellent  fer 
mon,  wore  his  ovvn  grey  hairs,  and  had  the  gout;  butf 
above  all,  he  dearly  loved  his  beautiful  daughter  Julia.  ' 

And  well  did  fhe  deferve  his  love. — Sweet  maid!  Tf  eve' 
I  forget  thee,  may  my  fancy  lofe  her  flights,  and  my  pen  it  ; 
movements  !  If  ever  I  forget  the  mijefiiic  elegance  of  th; 
form,  or  the  liquid  blue  fwimming  ;a  thy  eye,  or  the  half 
rofe  half-lily  colors  glowing  in  thy  cheek,  like  the  ftreaks  o- 
the  Weft  in  a  July  evening — Oh!  if  I  remember  not  th<' 
lovely  confufion  oVr  all  thy  features,  when  I  firft  beheld  the<* 
in  the  arms  of  thy  ravifher,  may  I  ceafe  to  dream  of  thee, 
If  I  do  not,  J.'dia^  nir.yeft  thou  never  think  of  me  !  ' 

'Such  was  the  daughter  of  the  curate  of  Elmzvood —  a  faii 
form  and  a  pure  heart.  It  was  nourifhed  in  the  pure  bofon: 
of  an  indulgent  and  aftedionaie  father^ 

Though  the  man  (Ion  of  thefe  contented  relatives  rofe  irJ 
the  centre  of  the  parifii,  it  was  neither  ftately  nor  proud  i 
like  its  inhabitants,  it  was  modeft,  and  feemed  to  retire  intc 
an  obfcure  and  filent  glade,  formed  betvv^een  various  clumps 
of  fhrubhery,  and  a  ridge  of  rifing  ground.  At  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  rolled  the  filver  Avon,  ever  mufical,  now  mantling 
over  a  rocky  channel,  and  now  gliding  through  green  plains 
and  fields  covered  with  wild  flowers.  Through  thej^e  fieldiJ, 
and  along  thefe  fkirted  banks,  often  did  the  curate  and  hig 
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enipg  wbt'ii  the  fun  feems  dropping  behind  the  hills,  and 
rows  a  fttblc  but  plcafing  beam  over  the  1andl"c:ipe,  then 
igbt  you  Ite  them  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  flowly,  on  the 
■:c/7-fi(ie.       'jv.lia^'"  he  would  fay  to  his  daughter,  my 
-ar  Jidla^  you  and  my  parifli  are  the  comforts  of  my  life, 
e  are  all  my  children;  but  you,  ^uUa^  you  are  my  friend, 
he  thirfly  love  not  to  drink,  nor  the  vi^eary  to  reft,  more 
lan  I  love  to  look  upon  you.    What  would  becom.e  of  me, 
ul'ia^  vv'ert  thou  gone?  and  when  I  am  gone,  my  daughter, 
hat  will  become  of  thee:'"' — I  hope,  father,  we  fliall  die 
Dth  togetlier.'* — ^'  God  grant  it anfwered  the  old  man. 
Thus  peaceably  glided  on  their  lives,  till  an  unlucky  ac- 
dent  in  the  neighboring  parilb  difturbed  their  tranquillity, 
'he  vicar  of  that  parifh  died.    The  moment  our  curate  was 
iformed  of  this,  it  roufed  one  of  his  worfb  paflions;  he  had 
ow  but  one  wifli  to  be  gratified  in' this  world  ;  and  that  was, 
3  have  the  neighboring  vicarage  in  hispoflfeffion.    My  dear 
itlier."  faid  the  unambitious  "^jidia^     have  we  not  compe- 
2nce?  Does  not  this  competence  afford  us  felicity?  and  is 
ot  this  fufficient?"    Aye,  all  that  was  very  true;  but  then 
he  vicarage  lay  fo  fnug,  juft  at  his  own  door;  he  wanted  to 
ave  it  in  his  power  to  leave  fomething  to  his  Jtdia\  and, 
ow  that  he  was  fo  very  old,  and  fo  very  gouty,  what  a 
omfortable  thing  it  w^ould  be  to  have  a  curate  under  him, 
o  perform  fervicewhen  he  was  confined  at  home  !  The  thing 
vas  evidently  a  fnug  thing,  and  would  be  very  convenient ; 
)efides,  he  knew  the  patron  of  the  living;  he  had  been  his 
chooifellow — as  good  a  nobleman  as  ever  was  born.  Ele  was 
:ertain  of  fuccefs;  it  was  impoflible  that  he  could  not  fuc- 
leed;  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  the  thing;  and  julia,  his 
:hild,  could  not  oppofe  it. — Here  he  was  right.  Julia  would 
boner  have  expired  at  his  feet.    She  yielded  with  a  fm/ile. 

But  much  remained  yet  to  be  done.  The  curate  had  talked 
ike  a  man  unacquainted  with  calculations,  and  his  fancy 
old  as  it  was)  had  got  the  dart  of  his  judgment.  Ele  did 
lot  confider  that  lord  C— ,  the  patron  of  the  living,  refided 
n  London,  and  that  his  own  limbs  were  too  gouty  to  carry 
lim  thither;  for perfonal  application  is abfolutely  neceflary  in 
hefe  cafts.  Bdides,  the  clergy,  though  they  are  continu- 
illy  adviHng  their  flocks  to  keep  their  eyes  hxed  upon  the 
^ood  things  of  heaven  only,  have  an  irrefiftable  propenfity 
o  keep 'their  own  conftantly  fixed  upon  the  good  things  of 
v;^'- . V^L^riT. m^rvrw pnf.  thp.rpfnrp.  was  important.  To 
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talking,  fome  other  reverend  brother,  who  had  no  gout 
his  toes^  no  daughter  to  provide  for,  no  want  of  an  adifta^if 
curate,  miglit  be  polling  to  his  lordfliip  in  herkele.y-fi{iiarcS'^ 

The  old  man  became  now  greatly  agitated,  and  that  b|^^ 
fom  which  ought  to  have  been  the  manfion  of  relignatig 
and  peace,  was  difturbed  by  reftlefs  wifhes  and  ill- timed  d"'.( 
fpair.  The  fympathetic  foul  of  lulia  was  tumultuous ;  h;, 
heart  throbbed  with  guiltlefs  pangs  for  the  griefs  of  her 
ther.  She  tried  to  footh  him,  but  tried  in  vain.  She  argut\ 
againft  his  vviflies  ;  but  fhc  was  arguing  againft  the  follies  ^ 
old  age,  which  are  incurable.  The  evening  came,  but  can'; 
not  as  ufual;  this  man  of  defpair  vvas  unconfcious  of  i[. 
charms.  His  foul  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  even  wht^i 
her  notes  were  fweeteft — at  the  clofe  of  the  day.  He  liftent^ 
not  to  the  carrols  of  the  hinds,  nor  to  the  ruftic  mufic  of  tr 
fields;  the  flocks  cluitertd  in  the  meadows  unnoticed,  ai 
the  fun  poured  his  evening  glories  over  the  landfcape  unr*^. 
garded.  Even  Julia  did  not  charm  him ;  he  faw  her  kneel } 
his  fide  without  emotion,  and  heard  her  lighs  in  filence.  t 

Here  a  father  and  a  friend  was  loft  to  happinefe. — the  oni^ 
friend  too  fhe  had  in  the  world;  and  forrovvs  much  lefs  ths? 
thefe  v/ould  have  murdered  the  peace  of  Julia.  She  h5d  at 
ready  knelt  by  the  fide  of  her  father;  flie  now  clafpedh' 
hand  clofely  in  her  own;  and,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  pathet" 
cally  on  his  countenance,  begged  that  he  would  not  refu^ 
her  one  requeft.  **  What  wa^  that  ?^ — To  permit  her  to  g; 
to  Londouy  to  folicit  for  the  curacy  Eledricity  could  nc 
touch  him  quicker.  The  voice  of  Juha  was  pathetic,  and  i; 
awakened  him.  His  affedions  returned  in  aninftant;  h; 
leaned  over  his  daughter,  and  gave  her  to  underftand  that  \ 
was  impoiiible  to  grant  her  requeft;  that  he  would  not  pa? 
with  her  tor  a  bilhopric,  and  that  fhe  muft  not  think  to  pav 
with  him.  She  replied,  he  anfwered,  and  fiie  re-anfweret 
The  coulefl  was  long,  ftnbborn,  and  eloquent;  and  thoug 
there  was  not  much  learning  in  it,  it  abounded  with  natun 
a  richer  quality.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Julia  conquered 
and  fhe  obtained  with  great  difficulty  what  Ihe  called  th 
honorable  office  of  beii'g  her  fattier's  melfenger. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  difpatcb  is  one  of  th 
few  roads  to  preferment.  As  no  time  was  therefore  to  b 
loft,  it  was  agreed  that  fhe  ihould  fet  ofT  the  next  morning 
The  IVarivlck  ftage  pafTed  through  the  neighboring^  market 
town,  and  fhe  might  walk  thither  to  meet  it.    l*he  old  ma 
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T  little  preparations  for  her  journey.  How  they  fiept;them- 
ves  know  beft;  but  when  the  morning  came,  the  curate's 
)inions  were  entirely  changed.  He  had  thought  better  upon 
e  fubjed:,  and  he  had  relolved  not  to  let  her  go.  The  roads 
ere  daniitrous,  and  Londoti  was  (till  more  fo;  befides,  fVie 
ight  turn  lick,  or  the  coach  might  be  overturned ;  flie  might 
'  killed,  and  he  would  never  fee  her  more.  Julia\ii\^\^ 
i,at  theie  fears  were  only  the  tender  workings  of  timid  na« 
,re,  and  ihe  oppofed  them.  In  fliort,  the  conteft  was  re- 
iwcd  with  its  former  warmth,  and  the  alfedion  of  the 
:iughter  once  more  triumphed  over  the  tendernefs  of  the 
ther.  He  confented  again  to  let  her  go,  on  condition  that 
oc  (his  laborer,  his  gardener,  his  footman,  his  hoftler,  his 
>ery4hing)  iliould  attend  her  with  his  friendly  care,  ftiould 
t  the  companion  of  her  journey. 

<  Now  this  "Joe  was  the  awk warded  mortal.  Never;,jrure 
jd  more  fimple  fquire  page  it  at  the  heels  of  a  fair  itdy. 
seither  the  SaJicho  of  don  Quixote,  nor  the  YedriUo  oi' Rojahci, 
tere  more  arrant  children  of  nature— more  guided  by  native 
mplicity.  He  and  his  occupations  feemed  made  for  each 
Ither,  fo  exadly  were  they  refpedively  fitted.  He  was  never 
uTious  but  for  two  things,  ^iz,  for  whiftling  after  his  team 
le  loudeft  and  moft  mufical  notes  of  any  in  the  whole  vil- 
ige,  and  for  knitting  (lockings.  This  was  all  the  reputation 
It  had  in  the  world  j  and  he  was  now  going  to  fet  out  for 
■sondo?!  (where  he  had  never  been)  in  high  expcdation  of  fee- 
ng  fine  things  and  fine  folks,  but  without  any  idea  of  re- 
ieiving  treatment  different  from  what  he  had  met  with  in  the 
arifii  of  Elm-ivooi/. 

:  Now,  reader,  (top  a  moment,  and  bethink  thee  of  this 
>lan  and  of  this  journey;  and  then  c(mfefs  that  they  were 
i^hly  worthy  of  the  politic  heads  which  gave  them  bnth.  A 
illage  virgin,  pure  as  the  fnow-drop  in  the  valley,  attended 
,y  a  village  boor;  both  equally  accuftomed  to  travelling,  and 
he  buftle  of  an  E'^gli//i  turnpike-road;  both  equally  ikilled 
n  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  their  charaders,  are  fetting 
)Ut  for  London^iov  London^  I  fay,  in  queft  of  a  curacy  !  The 
ihing  was  worthy  of  a  village  curate. 

I  Our  travellers  were  now  ready  to  begin  their  walk  to  the 
narket-towh,  which  was  but  four  milts  diftant.  Without 
palfry,  armor,  or  other  retinue  than  the  children  of  the 
ieighbofnood  (who  regarded  Julia  as  the  good  and  I'airge- 
' i.,^ ...f . tKe^giivqlrnde  fet  out.  "^tdia  and  her 
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fcious  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  fervice  of  danger,  amimeJ-^i 
a  ftateher  port  and  a  more  augull  vifage;  and,  with  a  clear*if) 
lliirt  in  his  left  pocket,  much  good  bacon  and  cheefe,  aud  i^.'J 
lufty  faph'ntr  in  his  hand,  he  towered  majeftically  forward  \\^: 
the  midft  of  the  children,  with  ftern  afpeift  and  long  ftridesA 
The  company  had  now  walked  a  mile,  and  were  to  part|.,:i 
On  this  trying  occafion  T  could  fay  much,  but  will  not.  Tc^) 
defcribe  the  glances  of  affedion  and  the  looks  of  love  whicb:i 
glifl-ned  in  every  eye,  which  played  in  every  feature,  wouic-' 
be  tedious  to  many  of  my  gentle  readers.  I  fhall  therefore, 
content  mvfelf  with  informing  them,  that  in  this  diflicuU 
fcene  the  fimple  heart  of  the  curate  failed  him ;  his  eyes  conj 
feiicd  it,  and  he  played  the  woman.  The  tender  Ji^ljK 
caught  the  foft  contagion ;  and  from  her  it  pafTed  to  the  lit^l 
tie  villagers  who  compofed  her  train.  Joe,  who  now  hyfi^ 
what  was  pafiing  all  around  him,  was  not  willing  to  be  fm  ^f 
gular ;  his  eye  forgot  its  haughtinefs  for  a  moment,  and  hh 
mixed  his  plaintive  notes  in  the  concert  of  woe.  But  theP^,. 
lamentations  were  foon  over.  The  curate,  taking  his  daughn 
ter  by  the  hand,  (howered  blefiings  and  advice  upon  her 
great  plenty,  and  bade  her  adieu.  He  then  marched  bac;| 
at  the  head  of  his  young  flock ;  and  our  travellers  fet  forwan; 
to  the  market-town  with  hafty  pace  and  high  expeaations. 

Having  arrived  there,  they  met  the  ftage-coach,  and  toop 
their  relpeaive  flations;  Julia  in  the  inlide,  and  Joe,  liM^ 
her  guardian  angel,  perched  above  her  on  the  top.  Th^^, 
coach  contained  feveral  palTengers;  among  whom  was  V 
foolilh  officer  of  the  guards,  who  peftered  the  lovely  gn? 
with  a  deal  of  idle  fmall  talk,  impudent  regard,  and  uncoutJ 
teous  gallantry.  Nothing  remarkable  happened,  till  the: 
arrived  at  the  lane  which  is  three  miles  on  the  weft  fule  c^- 
bxbridge',  when  a  very  civil  gentleman  came  to  the  windov\^^ 
and  delired  them  to  give  him  all  the  money  they  had.  Hi 
befpoke  them  very  gently,  beginning  at  the  right  hand,  ma^ 
by  man,  and  woman  by  woman,  till  he  went  round  to  th^ 
left  fide.  The  officer  was  unhappily  firft,  and  he  gave  hi'v 
purfe  with  a  fullen  filence.  Julia  was  next,  and  held  he; 
little  money  in  her  hand,  but  durft  not  look  toward  the  w^in^ 
dow.  A  meagre  cockney  gave  all,  but  begged  a  few  fhiF- 
iings  back,  to  carry  him  to  St.  Faul's.  A  little  fot  woma' 
furrendered  her  purfe,  with  a  threat  5  and  a  plain  dreil'e^; 
man  regretted  he  had  not  more  for  fo  ci^il  a  gentleman.  = 
When  they  arrived  at  the  inn  at  the  next  ftagc,  every  onj 
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low  to  enter  upon  their  laft  (lage,  and  none  had  fuch  weighty 
:aufe  to  be  aggrieved  as  who  had  not  a  friend  before 

)er.  To  go  forward  was  madnefs,  and  to  go  back  was  im- 
joffible.  What  was  Ihe  to  do?  She  called  in  and  aiked 
f  he  had  provided  himfelf  with  any  money,  in  cafe  of  an 
imergency.  "Yes,  that  I  have;  and  there  it  is  at  your 
ervice;"  throwing  down  his  entire  ftock  upon  the  table, 
vhich  in  the  whole  amounted  to  the  fum  of  three  fliillings 
md  nine-pence.  This  was  her  firft  misfortune ;  and  fhe 
bought  it  but  a  rough  entrance  into  the  world  for  one  who 
lever  deferved  it.  The  officer  now  entered  the  room  ;  and 
eeing  >(?  there,  began  to  upbraid  him  for  fuffering  the  high- 
vayman  to  efcape,  when  he  was  feated  fo  advantageoufly  at 
he  top,  with  an  oaken  fapling  in  his  hand.  "  You  ftupid 
)af!"  faid  this  military  hero,  why  did  not  you  attack 
iim?'' — "  'Cafe  I  hnd  not  a  fwoard  by  my  fide,  like  you," 
•eplied  Joe,  with  the  greateft  franknefsj  he— he— he!— 
cod,  every  man  to  his  traid,  meafter!"  Thefe  arguments 
vere  unanfwerable. 

The  officer  now  walked  up  to  Juliuy  whofe  embarra/T- 
nent  he  perceived;  and,  taking  her  afide,  told  her  that  he 
pjeffed  the  caufe  of  her  Ibrrow,  and  that  he  was  happy  he 
lad  it  in  his  power  to  remove  it;  <'  for,"  continued  he,  I 
[now  the  road  too  well  to  venture  my  all  upon  it,  and  to 
eave  myfelf  unprovided  with  refources.  Here,"  fays  he, 
mtying  his  ftock,  and  ffiaking  out  of  it  a  llender  green 
nirfe,  'Mierc  h  my  corps  de  rfferve.  I  gave  the  robber  a 
ew  Ihiliings,  and  I  fecured  this  for  your  ufe."  Now  'Julia 
'xamined  the  face  of  this  affair  limply  as  it  ftood.  It  was  a 
:afe  of  neceffity ;  and  fhe  thought  it  ridiculous  for  one  who 
vas  many,  many  miles  fron^  Elmivoody  and  who  had  not 
wo-pence  in  her  pocket,  to  refufe  the  loan  of  a  few  guineas, 
vhich  would  remove  all  her  forrows.  She  might  probably 
lave  an  opportunity  of  hinting  the  matter  to  lord  C,  when 
he  faw  him,  who  would  no  doubt  advance  the  money  upon 
he  curacy,  and  thus  all  would  be  right  again.  She  there- 
ore  thanked  him  politely,  and  told  him  that  when  fhe  law 
jer  noble  friend,  lord  C.  fhe  hoped  to  be  able  to  repay  huii. 
*  Lord  Cjy  fays  he,  "  what— you  are  going  to  viiit  himr* 
«  Yes,  fir."— «  A  relation,  I  prefume,  madam."—"  No,  fir, 
mly  a  friend;  his  lordlhip  and  my  father  were  great  friends 
vhen  they  were  young,  and  at  fchool."— Ay,  ay !  your 
ather,  I'prefume,  madam,  lives  in  the  country."— "  Yes, 
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Your  vifit,  ma'am—is  it  n  vifit  of  pleafure  or  biifinefs?'^ 
Bufinefs,  fir.  1  am  only  come  to  town  with  a  letter  o^ 
my  father  to  lord  C.  to  folicit  the  curacy  of  — O  !  l 
underfiand  you,  ma'am,  lord  C.  is  my  particular  acquaint-i 
ance,  and  it  will  give  me  pleafure  to  be  your  protedor  and 
your  guide,  till  I  deliver  you  fafe  and  honorably  to  his  lord4 
Ihip. '  Would  you  chufe  to  alight,  ma'am,  at  any  particulac 
place  in  Lorui on r ^o,'*  faid  the  fimple  Juliay  I  in-i 
tend  to  ftay  at  the  inn  all  night,  and  to  wait  upon  his  lord-i 
iliip  in  the  morning. — «'Ah!  madam,"  replied  the  officer,] 
you  do  not  know  the  confufion,  the  difguft,  and  dangei 
which  you  will  meet  with  at  the  inn.  I  have  a  mother  irj 
town,  who  lives  elegantly.  Be  prevailed  upon  to  be  lodged 
this  night  at  her  houfe.  She  will  receive  you  with  cheerful-: 
uefs,  and  treat  you  with  tendernefs.  May  I  perifh,  madam  \ 
May  I  beg  the  honor  to  knov/  your  name,  madam  V' — 7z/-' 
lia,''--^''  May  I  perifii,  mils  julia,  but  I  am  interefted  ir 
your  cafe,  as  fincerely  as  if  yon  was  my  own  fifterP'  This 
laft  propofal  was  better  and  better.  To  meet  fo  good  a 
friend!  She  was  certain  her  father's  prayers  for  her  wert 
heard;  and  (he  thought  fhe  could  not  be  too  thankful  tc 
heaven,  nor  to  the  gentleman.  She  accepted  his  offer ;  anc 
they  entered  the  ftage-coach. 

As  the  coachman  was  at  this  place  paid  his  full  demand 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  roll  into  town,  and  g< 
where  they  pleafed.  The  fat  woman  lived  in  Holborn,  an( 
the  coach  flopped  to  fet  her  down.  Here  too,  madam," 
faid  the  officer  to  Julia,  "  we  may  get  out,  for  we  are  nea 
home.''  The  artful  abruptnefs  and  hurry  of  the  fummons 
the  confcioufnefs  of  finding  herfelf  fuddenly  in  the  midft  o 
the  immenfe  metropolis,  where  flie  already  fa\v  ftrang 
things,  and  expedted  to  fee  ftill  ftranger;  her  total  ignoranc 
of  every  thing  around  her  ;  her  hopes,  her  expectations,  he 
fimplicity,  all  contributed  to  throw  her  mind  into  confufior 
her  fpirits,  into  a  flutter.  She  forgot  every  thing;  even  Joe'- 
and  Joe,  alas  I  forgot  her  ;  for  he  was  exadly  in  the  fame  pre 
dicament.  He  was  aftonifhed;  he  was  in  a  new  world;  hi 
recolledion  forfook  him,  and  a  mift  wandered  over  his  eyes 
he  fat  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  with  his  mouth  oper 
looking  at  every  thing,  and  feeing  nothing.  In  this  clou 
Julia  efcaped  ;  and  fhe  neither  fpoke  nor  looked  around  hei 
till  her  gallant  commander  led  her  into  Li ticoln^'inn- field. 
Now  when  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  young  lacly  by  h 
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itirr-fiflch^  the  road  \.o  CoverA  Garden  lies  dired;  *tis  only 
ioing  up  <Jlueen-jlrceiy  crofliiig  the  Layie  and  the  A/ ar.d 
l-.here  you  are.  He  conduced  her  into  that  well-known  houle 
fitiiated  between  the  Theatre  and  the  ?ia%%a  coffee-houl'e. 

rhe  polite  inhabitants  of  this  houfe  received  the  young  gen- 
tleman with  all  the  freedom  and  civility  of  an  acquaintance, 
f^vhich  convinced  Julia  that  he  was  quite  at  home. 
;  Now,  gentle  reader,  while  our  heroine  and  her  friend  are 
"leated  at  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  recoiled,  and  confefs  whether 
we  have  not  travelled  to  good  purpofe, — And  now  thou 
•vretched  old  man,  thou  ambitious  curate  of  Elvirojood,  re- 
kindle your  piety,  and  redouble  your  prayers  5  for  your 
.laughter  is  in  a  bagnio,  and  without  a  fear. 
:  Every  thing  that  pafled  around  the  lovely  girl  in  this  houfe 
appeared  too  plauiible  for  her  eyes  to  be  opened,  or  her  fuf« 
•:)icion  to  be  roufed,  for  fhe  had  never  been  in  a  tavern  be- 
'^bre;  and  as  to  the  inceflant  tinkling  of  bells,  and  continual 
running  of  waiters,  why,  bells  and  fervants  muft  be  in  all 
i^reat  families,  and,  no  doubt,  muft  be  conftantly  employed. 
The  deception  I  fay  was  good,  and  every  thing  appeared  ex- 
"remely  well,  except  one  thing;  it  puzzled  her  to  conceive 
l^'hy  they  fliould  be  conducted  into  a  bed-chamber.  But 
jerhaps,  Oie  thought,  it  was  the  fafhion  in  London ;  and 
/afliion  was  irrefiftablc.  He  philtered  the  beverage,  and  Ju- 
]m  drank  fparingly ;  but  not  fo  her  companion.  He  was  to 
Attempt  the  gaining  a  difficult  poft,  and  the  coward  wanted 

pirits.  The  ftcond  bottle  began  to  tune  the  fpirlts  of  our 
;]ero;  his  veins  fwelled,  his  pulfe  quickened,  his  eyes  glif- 
'^ened,  and  his  cheeks  glowed ;  he  rniUci  cci  the  hand  ot 
iia,  fed  upon  it  with  fury,  and  devourct:  it  with  a  tumult  of 
i'lnholy  love;  if  indeed  he  loved  JuUa^  it  wa^  with  the  fen« 
ations  of  a  tiger.  She  ftarted  from  his  embraces,  and  re- 
,'reated  fome  paces  from  her  chair.  Ke  followed,  and  re- 
newed the  attack,  and  fhe  her  refiftance.  He  grew  ftronger, 
lie  grew  wilder;  his  hand  was  wandering  over  her  charms 
where  hand  never  wandered  before),  and  he  became  fu- 
aous.  Julia  became  faint;  Ihe  w^as  yielding;  her  tender 
irame  was  exhaufted,  and  flie  could  now  only  fliriek.  A 
briek  was  anew  thing  in  thefe  apartments,  and  it  alarmed  a 
tentleman  in  the  adjoining  room,  who,  with  his  coat  oft,  a 
)lirty  boot  on  one  leg,  and  his  face  glowing  and  befmeared 
"vith  fweat,  kicked  open  the  door,  and  rufhed  violently  into 
^he  rooni  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  man  eager  to  affift  the  diftref- 
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herfelf  breathlefs  upon  a  chair.  The  man  in  dijhahllle  flared.; 
at  them  both  alternately,  now  at  Julia,  and  now  at  the  offi-i'ij; 
cer,  and  at  length  broke  filence "  What,  force  !  Why^: 
thou  damnable  and  filly  animal,  what  a  dirty  bufinefs  is  thi^J 
you  are  engaged  in— forcing  a  woman  to  your  wifhes !  Td\ 
force  a  woman  in  any  place,  is  a  meannefs  that  no  man  ofj; 
honor  will  ftoop  to  ;  but  to  to  force  one  here,  in  this  houfe', 
—d-m— nation,  you  fcoundrel!  get  out,  walk  out,  or  ril! 
kick  you."  We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  the  officer  wafi;.! 
mean  enough  to  take  his  advice.  He  looked  at  the  man  iri' 
dijhabille  as  if  he  recolle<^ted  fomething,  and  left  the  room.  \. 

"  And  now,  my  angel,*'  faid  the  gentleman  in  the  boot, 
iojuliay  taking  her  by  the  hand,  *Met  us  drink  a  glafs  oi^|, 
two,  and  I  dare  fay  ive  fhall  agree  better."-—**  Oh !  fir,"  fhe  i 
replied,  clafping  her  hands,  and  falling  on  her  knees  before' 
him,  "  have  mercy  on  me,  pity  me,  or  you  will  kill  me.'^'Ji 
'^Pfhaw,  my  dear  girl,  I  never  kill  ^z^/V^  upon  thefe  occa-}, 
fions;  you  will  but  at  the  m oft.  But,  child,  you  look^;, 
damned  ferious  upon  this  bufinefs •  Is  any  thing  the  matter^; 
with  you?*'—**  Oh,  fir"  anfvvered  fhe,  in  the  midft  of  many  - 
tears,  *'  I  do  not  know  where  I  am,  and  I  do  not  know  - 
where  to  go.  I  am  juft  come  to  town  in  the  Warwick  ftage.'^^. 

In  the  IFarwick  ftage!  What,  through  Uxbridge 
**  Yes." — **  And  was  that  fellow  one  of  the  company  ?"—^'j 
**  Yes." — **  Whe— w.  And  you  met  a  highwayman,  didn't'l 
you?"—"  Yes/'— <^  That  was  me,  by  G-d."  Here  Ju0. 
flirieked,  terrified  at  the  found  of  the  name  ;  but  he  ftopped'; 
her  in  good  time,  **  You  muft  not  be  afraid,"  faid  he,  **  foi  v 
Til  not  hurt  you.  Tell  me  honeftly,  are  you  virtuous  ott'^^ 
not? — that  is,  are  you  a  maid?" — '*Oh!  upon  my  honor.\' 
fir." — "  How  came  you  here  then,  in  company  with  that; ) 
fellov/  ?''—<*  When  you  took — when  I  lojl  all  my  money,  hc|; 
advanced  fome  for  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  no  friends  in  Londo?:}; 
promifed  to  take  care  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  his  mother^;, 
till  to-morrow,  when  I  could  finlih  all  my  bufinefs.*' — Yoii' 
Hre  really  honeft  then."—"  As  I  love  heaven  and  my  father.^j 
Jir,  I  am."*—**  Then  thou  art  a  lovely  girl,  and  ^tis  pity  fc  I 
fine  a  woman  fhould  be  honeft.  But  I  believe  you,  and  vj\\ 
be  your  friend — nay,  I  will  guard  you  from  harm;  for,  by  . 
G-d,  I  am  a  man  of  honor;  and  though  misfortunes,  and|' 
my  evil  fpirit,  force  me  fomctimts  to  the  highway,  I  fcorn^. 
to  do  a  mean  thing,  by  G-d.  In  the  firft  place,  as  you  have! 
loft  your  money,  you  (hall  divide  this  purfe  with  me.  \m 
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;fcoiindrels.  I  mnft  leave  it  myfelf  in  a  minute,  in  cafe  that 
ieliow  ihould  have  tiuigged  me,  and  I  fancy  you  had  better 
lleave  it  too.  TruH:  yourielf  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
iyou  till  morning.''  She  told  him,  he  could  not  ferve  her 
;more  agreeably  than  by  taking  her  to  the  inn  where  the  ftage 
iand  Joe  were.  That,  he  Hiid,  was  more  than  he  durft  do; 
fout  he  would  conduct  her  to  a  place  equally  or  more  fecure. 
I  So  faying,  he  returned  to  his  room,  to  throw  olf  part  of  his 
^itoad-drefs,  and  adjud  the  reft. 

s  If  the  reader  has  any  imagination,  he  will  conceive  how 
•our  heroine's  thoughts  were  employed  in  this  interval,  till 
sthey  were  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  highway- 
:inan,  who  now  appeared  to  be  a  handfome  genteel  youn?^ 
:fellow.  He  paid  the  reckoning,  and  they  departed.  It  w^as 
jthen  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
I  They  had  not  quitted  the  Piazza,  when  four  of  fir  yoh?i 
\F'ieldi7ig^s  men  ruihed  forward,  and  feized  the  highwayman 
'with  the  mod  ir.credible  adivity.  They  fwept  him  away,  as 
Uhe  whirlwind  fweeps  away  the  leaves  in  autumn,  and  whirls 
ithem  the  lord  knows  where.  Julia  ran  rapidly  away,  nor 
;.ca(l  one  look  bthiiul.  She  continued  to  go  forward,  as  Ihe 
Uhouglit,  till  Hie  had  ran  a  great  way;  and  then  flopping 
.  for  breath,  fne  was  exadly  on  the  fpot  from  whence  flie  fet 
f'out ;  fhe  had  only  run  round  the  garden,  not  fufpedting  but 

fhe  Vv^as  going  forward  in  a  ftraight  line.  '*  Madam,  madam,*' 
'jfaid  an  lyijh  chairman  to  her,  do  you  want  a  chair?"-—**  I 
■  do  not  know'%  laid  ihe,  what  I  want.'' — *^  My  fait,  but  I 
ulo;  you  want  to  be  carried  to  mother  H.'s,  which  I  and 

Conner  yonder  can  do  in  five  minutes.''" — "  My  good  friend, 
iif  you  can  carry  me  to  any  honeft  place,  I  fhall  blefs  you  for 
:iever.'" — Honeft /    Devil  burn  me,  my  honey,  an  if! 

know  one  honeft/Z^tMn  the  whole  town.  Ha,  ha  ha!  honeft 
:pLye,  Ah,  you  cunning  devil,  you  !  To  be  fure,  you  want  to 
1  go  to  an  honeft  plafe !  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Here  you,  Mr,  Watch- 
iman,  this  lady  wants  to  go  to  an  honeft  plafe-  Can't  you 

ihow  her  the  way?*' — Aye,  that  I  can>"  replied  the  watch- 
^  man.  "  Ah  !  madam,  is  it  you?  I  know  you  of  old.  Come 
;i  along,  coir.e  with  me ;  you  iball  go  to  the  honefteft  place 
1  in  all  king  Georges  dominions— the  Koioid-hoKje'^  The  watch- 
i'man  happened  juft  at  that  time  to  want  a  pot  of  beer ;  but 
\  Julia  not  underllandmg  his  meaning,  to  the  round- houfe  he 
Hmmediateiy  led  her  in  triumph. 

I    She  had  been  hitherto  overwhelmed  in  a  kind  of  infenfi- 
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too  much  for  her;  her  faculties  loft  their  power,  and  her 
colle(5tion  was  fufpended;  fhe  was  led  by  the  watchm'jfj 
without  feeing  vhither  Ihe  was  going,  and  flie  was  dragg.i 
along  without  feeing  that  he  held  her  by  the  arm.  But  f.o 
had  not  been  long  feated  at  the  top  of  the  bench,  wM,^ 
they  placed  her  near  the  fii  e,  before  fhe  awakened  from  T'it 
.ftup(;r.  She  tremuloufly  lookt^d  around,  and  faw  herfelf'^ 
the  midft  of  a  horrible  afiembly,  whofe  mifcreantic  vifa^l , 
would  make  angels  weep,  and  demons  tremble.  High  ab(/> 
the  reft,  like  the  evil  fpirit  in  Fayidernotiium-i  fat  the  conftalj 
of  the  night,  a  beef- headed  knave,  with  a  pipe  in  \'\ 
mouth,  and  a  tankard  on  a  ftool  before  him,  Here,"  f?^- 
this  man  in  office,  *'  you,  Snorhig  Dick^  reach  this  here  ta-g 
xard  to  that  thert  lady.  Oh  !  ftie  won't  drink.  Well,  wei 
that's  all  one  ;  if  (lie  does  not  drink,  ihe'il  pay ;  fo  bring  hi; 
forward  here.'*  \k 

Julia  now  advanced ;  her  cheeks  were  fuffufed  with  tea^J 
her  breath  quickened,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled. 

Ay,  ay,'*  fays  the  conftable,  "  you  may  well  fhake  wh\"; 
you  look  at  me.  Hem !  w^hat  account  can  you  give  of  you  ,' 
felf,  mifs?  No,  thafs  not  it  neither.  Til  begin  with  yoj 
I  think,  mifter  Watchman,  Where  did  you  find  this  hf\ 
lady  here,  S?7orirjg  Dick?"' — Found  her!"  replies  Dic\ 

why,  pleafe  your  worihip,  I  found  her  picking  a  gemmuA 
pockets."-— Picking  ^Lgernmuns  pockets!  Mercy  on  u-1 
Oh  ho,  mifs!  you  may  v^^ell  fliake  when  you  look  at  tcI. 
Well,  Dick,  go  on." — And  fo,  lir,  as  fhe  was  a  pickii. 
ih^  gemmun^s  pockets,  as  I  was  a  faying,  I  comes  clofe  b  ; 
hind  her,  and  lays  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  fad." — In  it 
faa?"— "  Jn  the  fad.''— Tranfportation,  moft  certainl^i 
by  the  lord  Harry.  Well,  go  on,  S^wnng  Dick,'" — "  And 
lir,  as  T  catches  her  hand,  fhe  turns  about,  ftoops  down  fi 
one  of  her  pattens,  and  before  you  could  fay  caqjy,  hits  rf 
the  naftieft  blow  in  the  fkull  I  had  in  my  life  fince  the  gre!; 
riot.  You  pleafe  to  feel,  mifter  conftable,  the  lump  it  h^ 
raifed  on  my  Ikull,  as  big  as  a  quart  bafon." — Ay, 
blefs  me!  fo  it  is ;  it's  a  thumper,  i*faith  !" — A  thumpe 
it  will  ftand  damages.  I  never  had  fuch  a  blow  in  my  lil 
I  wa'ant  ye  it  bleeds  under  my  hair.  It j}ou?idered  me  likt 
ftock-filh." — ^*  Ay,  it's  a  clear  cafe,  fl:ie  v/anted  to  murd 
you  Yes."— Oh,  the  horrid  monfter!  Well>  madar' 
have  you  nothing  to  fay  loryourfeU  ?  Ah,  you  impude 
— D/Va-,  take  off  her  patten,  that  we  may  carry  it  a§  a  w? 
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;:ifter  conflable;  the  patten  will  fpeak  for  itfclf,  and  a 

i<mned  heavy  patten  it  is.'" 

IDuk  ftooped  for  it,  but  Julia  wore  no  pattens. 

Ah,  the  cunning  devil!''  continued  Dick^  fne  has 
•;  ro\yn  them  away.  I  thought  I  heard  her  throw  fomething 
;yay  as  we  came  along/' — Oh!  let  her  alone,"  faid  the 
jmftable,  <^  ilie's  a  knowing  one ;  but  fhe  fliall  doll  it  ia 
to-morrow,  for  all  that.  Ay,  you  may  well  fhake 
\hen  you  look  at  me,  you  bloody-minded — You  may  now 
i  turn  to  your  feat." 

As  Julia  was  returning  to  her  bench,  fhe  trembled  incef- 
ntly,  but  never  uttered  a  fyllable. 

,  bh!"  fays  D/Vi,  (he's  dumb-founded  with  the  high^^ 
'fnefs  of  her  crime." — No,"  replies  a  fecond,  fhtSi' 
trunk,"—''  Not  fo  far  gone,  neither,"  echoes  a  third,  **  but 
quartern  of  gin  would  recover  her.'' — Ay,  ay,"  fays  the 
'  jnftable,  "  there's  no  doubt  but  fhe'll  drink ;  and  its  her 
irn  to  fend  out  now.  Pleafe,  madam,  to  give  Xh\^  gemmun 
,ioney  for  a  gallon  of  TruemarC^  beft,  and  for  half  a  gallon 
f  hot,  and  for  four  papers  of  tobacco,  and  for  a  loaf,  and 
)r  three  pound  of  Chefhire.  Here,  Scout ;  walk  over,  firrah, 
\-y  the  lady,  and  make  her  your  Sunday's  bow.  Bring  every 
ning  of  the  beft,  and  then  we'll  drink  to  the  lady's  health, 
,nd  to  poor  Snoring  Dick's  head;  and  old  Ugly-face  in  the 
orner  yonder  will  ling  us  the  comical  fong  about  the  *  Cat 
md  the  Taylor',  and  make  his  wry  faces,  and  we'll  be  as 
jappy  as  princes.'* 

;  When  this  oration  was  finl^ed,  Scout  made  his  obeilance 
io  our  heroine.  She  was  juft  able  to  afk  him  what  he  wanted. 
\'  Money,  madam.*'—-**  How  much  muft  you  have?'' — Oh, 
!  ou  may  let  me  have  five  or  fix  fhillings,  and  I'll  make  the 
neUt  market  I  can,  and  return  you  the  reft  faithfully,  madam, 
.ipon  my  honor.  And  if  that  won't  be  enough,  I'll  return 
or  more." 

;  Julia  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purfe  (which  the  highway- 
nan  had  given  her),  but  fhe  could  not  find  it.  It  was  gone. 
'  On  feeing  this,  the  prefident  bawled  out  immediately, 
;hat  it  was  a  lham,  and  ilie  protefted  in  vain.  The  company 
iround  heard  this  with  an  arch  fmile;  the  watchmen  Ihook 
heir  heads,  and  the  conftable  grew  noify  ;  which  awakened 
;in  old  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  flept  very  foundly  in  a 
i:orner.  Eftimating  the  thing  as  favorably  as  poHible,  he  had 
;i<)t  above  half  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  The  truth  i;-^ 
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three  thoumnd  a  year,  though  he  had  not  now  fixty ;  \nL. 
being  :i  man  of  plain  manners  and  a  generous  difpofition, 
fllW  well  received  among  his  relations,  and  thofc  wiio  kno'.\; 
him.  He  had  been  lonnging,  as  ulual,  for  eight  or  nif"; 
hours  in  a  cof^ee-houfe  in  the  Garden,  and  then  withdre''';^ 
,18  he  frequenlly  does,  to  the  watch-honfe,  either  to  fleep  ; 
drink.  On  this  laft  account,  he  was  regarded  there  wi**J 
fome  degree  of  refpc6t. 

He  naturally  inquired  the  caufe  of  the  noife;  and  the  m'  ^ 
jority  informed  him,  th^ft  it  was  only  a  madam  there,  wl'^'j 
pretended  that  fhe  had  loll  her  purfe.  The  lovely  girl  no'; 
appealed  to  him  in  her  turn  ;  and,  with  that  unaffeded  fm'* 
plicity  which  ever  clothes  the  words  of  innocence  and  trut^'ji 
informed  him,  that  a  watchman  had  taken  hold  of  her  in', 
cxpeCtedly  in  the  flreet ;  that  ihe  was  pofitive  flie  had  h<^^ 
purfe  at  that  time,  becaufe  a  gentleman  had  given  it  to  h^ 
but  two  minutes  before;  that  from  that  time  fhe  had  on)', 
walked  thither  with  the  watchman,  and  now  fhe  miCTed  hd 
money.  -I 
Which  watchman  was  it?"  fsid  the  gentleman.  Me,;' 
anfwered  Snoring  Dick^  boldly.  Was  it  you  V'  faid  Mr.  f 
*'  Ah,  Dicky  you  and  f,  you  know,  are  old  acquaintance; 
and  it  is  long  fmce  1  have  known  you  to  be  a  fconndrej 
Therefore,  firrah,  deliver  the  purfe." — "  Me!''  anfwere*[ 
Dick.  "  Have  I  the  purfe  ?  I'll  be  damned  if  I  have  any  pur? 
about  me.''—"  You  have  not?"-—**  No.''—"  And  you  wi'; 
not  deliver?' No.''—"  Why  then,  Mr.  Conftable, 
charge  you  with—" — Except,  indeed,"  interrupts  JD/o- 
eagerly,  "  fomething  that  I  picked  up  in  the  ftreet,  as  I  wa 
coming  along  with  that  there  lady.'' — "  Ah!  you  old  fox,' 
faid  the  gentleman,  "  I  thought  that  I  Ihould  unkennel  yoi| 
Where  is  this  fomething  which  you  picked  up  from  th 
ftreet Here  it  is;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  her.'^-j 

Pray,  madam,"  faid  Mr.  addrefilng  Julia^  "  is  thi 
your  purfe  — "  If  it  has  a  gold  taffel  at  either  end,"  an 
iwered  fhe,  "  it  is  mine,  fir,  upon  my  honor.'' 

It  had  fo,  was  delivered  to  her,  and  Mr.  B,  immediatelj 
retired  back  into  his  corner  to  refume  his  nap. 

She  now  willingly  paid  all  the  demands  made  upon  her, 
-md  the  prefident  obferved  to  her,  that  as  to  be  fure  as  hov 
fhe  was  a  good-natured  lady,  and  civil,  and  all  them  ther 
things,  and  had  given  a  good  account  of  herfelf,  w!iy,  to  b 
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oriiing:.       Not  know!"  faid  the  conftable  ;  "  why,  there 
[:  hvt  hundred  beds  around  you,  where  you  may  fleep  for 
jlf-a-crown.'**    But  flie  was  a  ftranger  in  town,  and  did  not 
•'ufe  to  venture  into  ftrange  houfes. 

Lord,  ma'am,"  obferved  Snoring  Dick,  for  fix-pence 
jjl  condu(5t  you  to  a  bapnio  where  you  will  be  as  fafe  as  if 
:4i  was  in  the  Tower/'  She  ftarted  at  hearing  a  bagnio 
^^ntioned.  "  Why  then,  ma'am,  if  fo  be  you  are  fliy,  and 
■^t  proud,  hire  me  well,  and  Dl  let  you  fieep  in  my  houfe. 
here's  nobody  there  but  my  wife.  Til  feek  but  five  fhiU 
igs,  and  your  purfe  can  well  fpare  that.'' 
This  propofal  did  not  require  to  be  repeated.  She  took 
m  at  his  word.  Even  though  he  took  her  purfe,  as  he  was 
,f>oor  man,  fhe  thought  (he  might  be  fafj  in  his  houfe  for  a 
'ght.  Befides,  (he  was  pleafed  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
r  company  with  a  woman  once  more.  With  Dick,  there- 
ire,  fhe  went  into  one  of  the  little  flreets  behind  Lon^  A:re, 
id  followed  him  to  a  three-pair-of-ftairs  room,  bumble 
jough,  indeed,  but  where  all  was  filence.  Dick  awakened 
/s  wife,  told  her  the  (lory,  vvhifpered  her  to  look  fharp  af- 
\r  her  lodger,  and  then  left  them.  Julia  chatted  a  little 
hile  with  her  landlady,  and  found  her  to  be  civil  enough 
rr  a  watchman's  wife.  The  firft  thing  fhe  begged  of  her, 
as  to  be  f^ivored  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  She  readily 
ot  thefe  ;  the  landlady  retired  to  bed ;  and  Julia  wrote  the 
)llowing  letter  : — - 

!  Ah !  my  dear  father^  Jhall  -zue  e^er  meet  again  ?  When 
■mil  njoe  meet?  Are  you  <iveU?  Shall  I  e^ver  fee  you?  and, 
Jj !  Jhall  you  e^uer  fee  me  ?  I  am  nouu — Alas!  I  do  not  knonxf 
phere  I  arn^  nor  njjhere  I  ha^ve  been^  nor  <ivhere  I  foall  be  to- 
jorro^jj.  I  feem  an  outcajl  from  fociety,  I  ha^ve  not  met  one 
r'lcnd  Jince  1  left  you  j  ea;ery  one  deceives  me  \  ea)ery  one  infults 
le }  they  have  treated  me  cruelly^  they  have  broke  7ny  heart, 
^fUen  Joe  has  forfaken  me  :  he  has  defer  ted  7ney  or  he  is  loft,  jor 
\  knonjj  not  nvhat  is  become  of  him.  Ah  !  my  father,  my  dear 
iather,  that  heaven  n.vhich  ive  both  ferve^  let  that  heaven  bear 
■jjitnefs,  that  one  vuifh  alone  fills  tny  vohole  foul — the  vuiftj  to  fee 
ou  once  more,  to  vjalk  nvith  you,  to  gaze  upon  you,  to  fit  once 
nore  by  your  knee.  I  luould  rufb  into  your  hofom.  I  ivould  'zvet 
it  vuith  my  tears,  but  I  nxiouid  never forfake  it — never,  never, 
fhey  are  Uot  mankind  vjho  fur  round  ?ne,    I  do  not  live  atnong 
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/  noiv  nvrlte  ?  I  tremble.  Shall  I  ne^ver  more  fee  Elmwoc^ 
Shall  I  ne^er fly  into  the  bojom  of  my  father  ?  Andy  oh  !  ij 
is  foffibley  as  my  father  hath  told  me^  that  dreatns  haue  c- 
meaning,  and  that  the  foul  is  moft  fufceptible  of  thefe  ^ifiont( 
imprejjions  <u'hen  it  is  tnofl  overcharged  ^ith  ^oe  j  moji  furf 
this  night  I  Jhall  con<verfe  wth  my  father.''''  ^ 

She  fealed  thefe  hopes  with  a  fhower  of  tears.  j 
Now,  gentle  reader,  if  it  has  been  at  any  time  your  f  ) 
(as  it  has  been  mine,  and  is  at  this  moment  many  a  nob; 
fellow's),  to  be  lilting  in  that  lofty  habitation  called  a  gi 
retj  plunged  in  deep  diftrefs,  no  pence  in  your  purfe,  y 
mirth  in  your  heart,  and  no  beef  in  your  belly ;  whtii 
throwing  your  eyes  around  the  raylefs  walls,  you  are  cc,' 
fcious  that  fighs  and  tears  are  the  only  plentiful  commodity 
about  you.  If  this  has  been  your  cafe,  you  muft  well  kn(^ 
the  comfort  that  arifes  from  fhedding  your  forrows  in  fecn 
and  the  relief  that  flows  from  a  fliower  of  folitary  tears, 
fuch  a  fituation,  next  to  inftantaneous  and  abfolute  relii 
it  is  the  firft  of  bleffings ;  and  our  lovely  girl  now  felt  it;; 
all  its  force.  Her  heart  was  eafed,  and  fhe  hoped  for  a  ni^i 
of  reft,  and  for  better  days.  Having  then  fealed  up  her  lettji. 
iht  retired  to  a  bed  fo  humble  that  it  kifled  the  ground,  j 
Watching  and  grieving  had  given  her  too  good  an  appO 
for  fleep,  not  to  enjoy  it.  Whether  or  not  fhe  dreanfy^' 
cannot  really  inform  my  reader,  becaufe  (lie  never  acqua^^^ 
me  with  that  circumftance.  This  I  know,  that  flie  llept  ^ 
hours  inceflantly,  and,  when  fhe  awoke,  found  her  hv 
refting  upon  the  partition- wall  which  rofe  at  the  back  of  .fi 
bed.  It  confiiled  only  of  a  fingle  file  of  boards,  and  v' 
full  of  crevices.  Her  ear  lay  upon  one  of  them,  and  it  cc,t 
veyed  to  her  the  moft  doleful  accents  that  ever  ftruggl, 
from  the  human  breaft.  She  ftarted,  and  applied  her  cycj' 
the  crevice,  but  every  thing  was  folitary.  She  faw  no  o; 
The  voice  ceafed.  It  ceafed  only  for  a  moment.  Again  - 
murmurs,  weeps,  laments,  fobs ;  and  again  it  ceafes.  II 
fympathifing  foul  followed  it  through  all  its  variations ;  ai': 
led  by  a  foft  humanity,  flie  mourned  with  the  mourii 
through  every  change  of  his  woe.  She  applied  her  eye  a  .'J 
cond  time,  but  could  fee  nothing.  A  moment  after, 
voice  was  renewed.  It  was  now  more  querulous,  then  m<,' 
plaintive,  and  at  length  died  away  upon  her  ear,.,as  if  it 
expired  for  want  of  ftrencth.  She  heard  it  no  more.  For  ti' 
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Ignoring  Dick  had  retired  for  an  hour,  to  fleep  awny  the 
;igues  of  the  night,  and  of  the  beer-pot.  His  wife  was  at 
"fakfaft,  and  invited  Jidia  to  partake  of  her  bohea.  She 
,:fifented  willingly  ;  and  the  woman,  who  had  but  one  cup, 
Iltely  offered  it  to  her  gueft,  and  took  for  her  own  ufc  a 
•iit-pot,  from  which  her  hufband  had  been  drinking  beer. 
;This  repafb  over,  Dick  awakened;  and  JuUay  who  during 
;>\ikfa(l-time  was  devifing  what  nieafures  to  follow,  pro- 
'-fed  at  firft  to  engage  him  to  go  along  with  her  to  the  inn 
jiere  Joe  and  the  ftage-coach  were  ;  but  on  recollecting 
,i  dangers  fhe  had  already  experienced  in  the  flreets,  fhe 
blved  not  to  venture  upon  it  again,  Vv'ithout  a  better  guide 
jin  her  friend  the  watchman.  Slie  therefore  judged  it  more 
vJdent  to  hire  him  to  go  to  the  inn,  and  to  bring  Joe  along 
■Ith  him  to  the  place  where  Ihe  was.  Dick  readily  alfentcd 
this  propofal,  for  the  hire  of  a  half-crown  ;  which  he  Iti- 
^ated  fhould  be  paid  him  before  he  fet  off,  as  well  ab  the 
,)wn  for  the  bed.    All  this  he  received  on  the  fpot,  witli 

letter  for  her  f?ither,  to  be  put  into  the  poft-oiTice.  He 
jW  departed,  alfuring  her,  that  though  ihe  had  not  the 
jpe  of  the  inn  to  give  him,  he  could  difcover  it. 
|This  bnfinefs  happily  adjured,  the  groans  in  the  adjoining 
;^rtment  rofe  upon  her  mind.  She  had  piirpolely  delayed 
■^j^inqiiiries  till  Dick's  departure,  whom  Hie  knew  to  be 
'^^  rlfed  with  humanity.    His  wife,  by  a  fofter  temper  and 

:e  complacent  behavior,  had  recommended  herfelf  bet- 
f  .0  the  obfervation  of  her  gueft,  and  ihe  referved  her  fym- 
I  hies  for  her  ear.  Afiuming,  therefore,  that  ferious  and 
^er  afpeift  which  the  face  wears  when  we  are  in  earnefl, 
k  inquired  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring' 
|niion,  "An  old  nian,"  anfvvered  the  woman,  who  f 
'icy  is  fometimes  in  diftrefs;  but  we  have  too  many  wants 
;our  own  to  mind  any  others,*'  ]ndiflertnt  as  the  wom:;u 
s  when  Hie  faid  this,  our  lovely  girl  felt  herfelf  intereifed, 
A  conceived  nuich  more  than  was  expreffed.  Seeing  her 
jftefs  not  very  fond  of  ibcial  woe,  (lie  Aipprefled  her  emo- 
^ns,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  Hole  out  into  the  ftair-cafe, 
le  door  of  the  man  in  dillrefs  was  exadlly  oppofite  to  the 
tchman's,  and  fhe  gently  knocked  at  it.  There  was  no  an- 
.r.  She  knocked  more  loudly,  but  all  was  filence. — 
Alas faid  fhe  to  herfelf,  if  your  grief  is  paft  utterance , 
^nift  enter  without  leave/*  She  raifed  the  latch,  and  ei.* 
"■d^_.lLw^as  a  nitpons  fv.d'it.  and  worthy  of  the  tenr^-.  of 
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in  your  mind,  this  lovely  girl  bending  over  a  bed,  whicjj 
contained  in  it,  ftretched  along  under  a  tattered  rug,  a  niar(i 
upon  whole  features  heaven  Teemed  to  have  poured  its  bif^^ 
tereft  pangs.  He  was  alive,  but  had  ceafed  to  groan,  becauf' 
he  could  groan  no  longer.  In  his  arms  were  two  childrer. 
His  left  was  circled  round  one  who  was  afleep;  his  righf 
round  one  who  was  dead.  He  gazed  upon  Julia  withoii* 
any  emotion,  and  made  not  an  effort  even  to  raife  his  head|^ 
He  looked  as  if  he  was  Relignation  itfelf.  • 

Here  was  that  feaft  of  exquilite  grief,  that  luxury  of  fer'] 
fibility,  which  is  fit  only  for  thofe  exalted  fouls  who  move  i  • 
the  higher  departments  of  humanity.  It  was  fit  for  Julia,  ^ 

At  length  Ihe  fpoke.  Poor,  poor  man,  what  can  rtWt^^ 
you?"'  He  fhook  his  head.-— Nothing."  Here  herfym^ 
pathy  once  more  broke  loofe;  her  tears  poured  down  in 
cefTantly,  Tears  are  infectious.  Two  or  three  trickled  dow^ 
from  the  poor  man's  eyes.  May  God  blefs  you !"  fai* 
he;  you  have  fhed  the  firft  tears  that  have  been  (bed  fc? 
me  thefe  ten  years.  The  fountain  of  my  forrows  is  almo'"'| 
exhaufled,  but  I  have  llill  a  drop  to  mix  with  yours.""—/ 

Poor,  poor  man,**  faid  (he,  **  what  fhall  I  do  to  fervi' 
your'' — O!  nothing,"  he  replied,  "nothing.  One  of  m^- 
children  is  dead,  and  the  other  will  be  fo  in  half  an  hour.  '|! 
am  waiting  for  its  death,  and  I  fhall  very  foon  follow  it.*'-*j 
**Ala,s!''  faid  fhe,  fitting  upon  the  bed-fide,  *^  would  yo  ' 
not  have  it  live?  Is  it  impofllble  to  recover  it?''  He  anfwef 
cd,  I  hope  it  is."  She  then  attempted  to  take  hold  c'' 
it,  but  he  prcfled  it  clofer  to  his  fide,  and  would  not  let 
go.  I  pity  you,'*  laid  fiie,  "  and  wifii  to  relieve  you  ;  yo^' 
PTid  your  child  may  ftill  live.  Suffer  me  to  be  your  friend.  ■ 
At  this  he  only  Ihook  his  head,  and  attempted  to  fmile,  ^} 
if  to  tell  her  it  was  impoffible.  However,  not  to  be  guide} 
longer  by  a  man  who  was  in  defpair,  (he  was  refolved  to  ad 
minifter  to  the  woes  of  the  wretched.  She  left  the  roorr 
and  returned  to  the  watchman's  wife.  She  flightly  mentionej 
to  her  where  flie  had  been,  told  her  there  was  great  diftrefij' 
and  begged  of  her  to  go  out  for  a  little  wine,  to  be  warme' 
for  the  life  of  the  fick.  The  woman,  who  was  not  totall' 
deftitute  of  good -nature,  (though  it  was  ftrongly  feafone;- 
with  that  vice  fo  peculiar  to  good-natured  people,  indiffeir| 
ence)  readily  obeyed.  The  wine  which  fhe  brought  wa' 
warmed,  and  carried  in  by  7^^//^  herfelf  to  the  f'i>litary  fa" 
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yas  too  facred  for  the  profane  eye  of  the  vulgar.  The  man 
i^f  defpair  (naturally  enough,  in  his  fituation)  refufed  relief; 
•jUt  file  infifted  on  the  thing,  and  fhe  had  ihed  too  many 
[ears  to  be  refufed.  He  delired,  however,  that  fmce  they 
Uuft  be  relieved,  the  child  fhould  be  relieved  firft.  ^<  As  for 
•rou,"  faid  he,  withdrawing  his  arm  fronn  the  child  which 
'he  was  taking  hold  of,  and  turning  to  the  one  that  was 
iead,  **  as  to  you,  my  dear  and  lamented  girl,  my  laft  and 
'left  beloved,  you  have  clofed  your  eyes  upon  me,  and  you 
'ire  fmiling  at  life  in  the  bofom  of  your  mother.  You  was 
jveary  of  hearing  your  father's  groans.  You  fled  to  invite 
am  to  follow."  He  now  kiffed  it,  gazed  upon  it,  hugged 
i,  and  wept  over  it ;  and  then  dried  the  tears  off  its  face,  as 
;  it  could  be  confcious  of  the  favor. 

jl  In  the  mean  time  Ji/lia  was  very  bufy  about  her  child,  but 
ler  afiiduities  were  aim  oft  bafBed.  The  child  had  opened 
is  eyes,  but  it  refufed  to  open  its  m.outh.  In  fhort,  fhe  w^as 
ibliged  to  call  to  her  afliftance  her  hoftefs,  who  readily 
tame;  and  between  them  they  poured  fome  warm  wine 
nixed  with  water  down  its  throat.  Still  it  was  infenfible; 
i.nd  at  length  it  was  thought  prudent  to  carry  it  to  the  next 
•oom,  to  be.nurfed  before  the  fire;  which  thehoftefs  did. 

Ju/m  now  adminiftered  to  the  father,  and  he  was  revived, 
fhe  balmy  ftrength  of  the  wine  recalled  his  expiring  fpirits, 
^nd  warmed  a  heart  which  was  almoft  cold.  The  firft  ufe  he 
pade  of  his  new  acquired  ftrength  was  to  thank  his  benefac- 
refs,  and  to  inquire  for  his  child.  Being  informed  where  it 
vas,  he  feemed  to  be  fatisfied.  Our  amiable  girl  foon  after 
:)repared  for  him.  a  bit  of  bread,  thin  and  toafted,  w'hich  he 
\te  with  fome  difficulty.  This,  however,  prepared  the  \v^^ 
pr  his  recovery ;  and  in  about  two  hours  he  was  tolerably 
^afy  and  ftrong.  The  child  in  the  other  room  made  a  flower 
)rogref8  back  to  life,  but  they  did  not  defpair. 

The  child  (a  boy)  having  been  put  to  bed  again,  the 
vatchman's  wife  refumed  her  ufual  occupations;  while  Ju- 
•ia,  whofe  gentle  faculties  were  ftill  attuned  to  foftnefs  and 
liftrefs,  w^aited  upon  the  father,  and  warmly  prelfed  him  to 
^veal  the  origin  and  caufe  of  his  misfortunes.  He  fhook 
lis  head  at  this  requeft,  and  told  her  it  would  be  a  hard 
afk ;  befide  that,  flie  had  already  fhed  tears  enough  that 
lay  upon  his  account.  However,  he  complied;  and  his  be- 
lefadrefi^j  fitting  upon  his  bed-fide,  her  cheek  leaning  upon 
(er  left  hand,  liftencd  to  a  tale  of  deep  and  defperate  diftrefs. 
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i  v^YCi]  ^A'ith  rags,  a  man  who  has  lon^  fought  for  his  king*' 
:  fpilt  for  him  his  dearefb  blood  ;  whofe  body  is  covered  wit?;' 
y  wounds,  in  defence  of  that  country  which  now  leaves  him  aV 
you  fee  him.  Such  is  the  b:)lm  they  have  applied  to  m  i- 
wounds/*  Though  his  notes  were  querulous,  they  wer> 
tiloquent.  But  truth  is  always  eloquent.  At  prefent  I  an-' 
neither  at  leifure,  nor  ia  the  humor  to  repeat  them  ;  and  ii> 
all  probability,  perhaps  I  never  fhall. 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  melancholy  tale,  he  caught  holr 
of  the  hand  of  Julia^  and  preffed  it  to  his  bofom.  "  Thi,' 
bofoni  was  once  warm,*'  faidhe;  but  though  it  is  cold:' 
you  are  welcome  in  it.  I  cannot  thank  you ;  but  my  boy- 
will  live  and  do  it,  when  I  am  crumblirig  in  that  grave  fron/ 
which  you  have  drawn  me  for  a  moment.''  She,  with  tha'^ 
true  politenefs  which  is  natural  to  virtuous  minds,  begge<' 
him  to  accept  fome  money  for  his  prefent  neceffities,  an(^. 
promifed  to  vifit  him  till  it  could  be  no  longer  in  her  power 

It  was  now  rather  more  than  dinner-time,  but  neitheii' 
Dick  nor  Joe  appeared.  Julia  was  growing  uneafy.  Foui' 
o'clock  (truck,  but  brought  no  comfort  with  it.  It  was  five/ 
but  nobody  arrived — fix~~feven — eight — nobody.  Durini| 
thefe  intervals  fhe  had  paid  frequent  vifits  to  the  man  in  di(!' 
trefs,  and  applied  every  lenitive  flie  could  invent  to  his  afj| 
fiidion  ;  and  Ihe  charged  her  hoftefs  with  great  fmcerity,  av 
whatever  time  flie  went  away,  to  be  attentive  to  his  necefli'' 
ties  till  her  return,  which  would  be  both  certain  and  quick 
So  he  was  for  the  prefent  pretty  well  provided  for. 

I  have  faid  it  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  nobody  appear'] 
ed.  She  became  very,  very  uneafy.  It  was  now  half  pafr 
eight.  Still  nobody  !  Good  heaven  I  arc  my  misfortune.' 
Jiever  to  end?''  It  feems  not,  Julia\  for  about  a  quartet 
before  nine,  two  of  fir  John  Fielding^s  men  entered  Xhj 
room,  with  Dick^  drunk,  very  drunk,  at  their  head.  ■ 

Alas!  'tis  38  I  always  thought  it.  This  dirty  world  ha" 
but  few  good  perfons  in  it,  and  thofe  few  it  is  continuall' 
harraffing  and  petering  with  its  evils;  nor  does  it  ofte^' 
ceafe  till  it  breaks  their  hearts.  Shame  on  it,  that  a  curate'-; 
innocent  beautiful  daughter,  who  never  prayed  for  the  goo« 
things  of  this  world,  nor  for  the  evil  upon  its  inhabitant^:' 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  go  upon  an  errand  for  her  fathe'^ 
without  moleilations  and  misfortunes!  I  repeat  it — fham' 
upon  fo  dirty  a  world !  , 

Now,  gentle  reader,  whatever  vour  thoughts  uoon  th? 
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v'ome  in  queft  of  Julian  and  I'll  lay  you  plums  to  pippins 
Uiat  you  cannot  conjecture  their  bufinefs  with  her. 
,  To  underftand  it,  then,  your  memory  muft  recur  to  the 
adventures  of  Julia  with  the  highwayman.  He  had  met 
•vith  her  in  the  bagnio,  and  given  her  a  purfe  with  money 
vu  it,  and  in  their  departure  from  thence  the  highwaymaa 
jvas  apprehended.  The  affrighted  girl  fled,  and  was  after- 
jvard  conduced  by  chance  to  the  round- houfe,  as  we  have 
before  related  at  large.  Now^  the  highwayman  was  appre- 
,iended  upon  the  information  of  the  courageous  officer  of 
^he  guards,  of  whofe  heroic  and  military  virtues  we  have  al- 
ready fpoke  fo  fully.  Juft  when  this  coxcom.b  arrived  at  the 
j)fTice,  the  fat  woman  oi  Holborn  had  alighted  there  upon  the 
•ame  bufinefs.  When  the  highwayman  therefore  was  appre- 
hended, the  firft  bufinefs  thought  necelTary  was  to  fearch 
liim;  and  all  the  different  purfes  of  the  company  were  found 
Ijpon  him,  except  that  of  the  fat  woman.  It  was  agreed 
,hat  he  could  not  have  fpent  it  in  fo  Ihort  a  time—- therefore, 
')e  muft  have  given  it  away.  To  corroborate  this  fufpicion^ 
ihe  men  recolle<^ed  that  a  woman  was  along  with  him  when 
le  was  apprehended,  and  the  perfumed  officer  confirmed 
t.  The  cafe  was  therefore  plain.  Jidiamu^  have  the  purfe 
n  her  pofTefiion.  Away  they  fally,  with  the  officer  at  their 
'|iead,  through  ftreets,  taverns,  bagnios,  and  night-houfes, 
)ut  in  vain ;  ilie  was  no  where  to  be  found.  The  next  night, 
petween  eight  and  nine,  one  of  them  met  Dick  the  watch- 
nan.  (Dick  was  at  this  time  returning  home  to  Julia  with- 
out any  anfwer  or  information ;  for,  inftead  of  going  on  her 
rrand,  he  went  to  get  drunk  with  her  money.)  The  thief- 
aker  inquired  of  him  by  chance,  as  the  adventure  happened 
(Vithin  his  circuit,  if  he  had  feen  fuch  a  lady,  after  defcribing' 
ler  very  minutely.  "  Seen  herP'  fays  Dick,  "  why  (he  is 
.t  my  houfe.''  I'his  information  was  fufilcient  for  the  fer- 
ant  of  juftice;  he  took  Dick  by  the  arm,  and  fummoning 
ome  of  his  companions,  fet  off  for  her  lodgings. 

We  have  already  feen  them  introduced  where  Hie  was, 
fhey  feized  her  without  ceremony,  and  proceeded,  as  ufual, 

0  fearch  her.  The  fatal  purfe,  fo  remarkable  for  the  golden 
lalTel  at  either  end,  w^as  in  a  moment  found.  This  confirmed 
,be  fufpicion,  and  fhe  was  carried  ccwdv  as  an  accomplice,— 
jrVhen  will  perfecution  ceafe  to  follow  virtue  ? 

1  Sir  Jol^^ri  w^as  not  that  night  at  home,  and  they  informed 
(cr  that  fhe  mult  be  impriloned  till  morning.    Imprifoned  ^ 
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feeing  her  confufion,  you  need  not  be  terrified,  I  aflunt 
yon,  ma'am;  we  are  not  going  to  a  common  prifon.  I  havtl 
a  pretty,  little,  fnug  houfe,  and  as  clofe  as  a  cage,  wherc< 
you  may  fleep  as  fafely  and  foundly  as  in  your  own  bed^: 
chamber.  No  difference  in  the  world,  I  affure  you,  ma*am, 
only  that  every  door  and  window  in  the  houfe  is  inclofect 
with  ftrong  and  triple  iron  bars.  That's  all,  I  affure  yon; 
ma'am  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  it  wil  J 
cofb  you  only  a  guinea  for  your  bed;  not  a  farthing  more,  ]\ 
alfure  you,  ma*am.  I  keeps  the  bed  ufage,  the  befl  tendancex 
and  the  beft  wines  in  the  Garden,  I  affure  you,  ma'am  .t 
Lord,  ma'am,  then,  what  do  you  pout  at?  No  caufe  tc; 
be  terrified,  1  affure  you,  ma'am."  / 

Eloquent  and  agreeable  as  this  language  certainly  was,  in 
did  not  .greatly  gladden  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  girl; 
But  there  was  no  choice  in  the  cafe,  and  fhe  followed  hei 
guides.  Arrived,  they  led  her  into  an  upper  apartment^; 
where  was  a  fire,  and  good  furniture.  She  was  left  alona 
for  ten  minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  the  landlord  waited,! 
upon  her,  and  afked  her  what  flie  chofe  for  fupper.  "  No*^] 
thing."   What  did  fhe  chufe  to  drink,  then  ?  "  Nothing.'-g 

Oho,''  replied  he,  an'  if  fo  be  that  you  are  fo  rufty,' 
good  night  to  you  with  all  my  heart."  He  then  turned  upor  < 
his  heels ;  and  pulling  the  door  after  him  with  fury,  locked,) 
it  with  a  key  which  grated  as  it  turned,  amid  the  rattling  oli 
chains  and  the  clanking  of  iron  bars. 

Dreadful  founds  to  fuch  an  ear  as  Julia'^l  Her  teeth  grit-, 
ted,  and  btr  joints  trembled.  This  was  the  fevereft  flroke.i 
of  all.  To  be  imprifoned  !  and  as  the  accomplice  of  an  high-p 
wayman  too.  But  fhe  fubmitted  to  heaven,  where  all  her: 
Wilnes  refted;  her  hopes  leaned  upon  that,  and  upon  thej? 
prayers  of  her  father.  She  retired  to  bed,  but  couid  not] 
ileep;  her  misfortunes  flill  interrupted,  and  occupied  her? 
whole  foul.    She  tried  again,  but  in  vain, 

Her  mind  recurred  to  the  fcenes  that  were  pad,  and  re-i 
ludtantly  brooded  over  the  gloomy  affemblage.  And,  in,' 
truth,  when  we  refle<5t  upon  it,  her  cafe  was  rather  hard.  It= 
was  now  only  the  third  night  fince  file  had  quitted  the  peace-' 
ful  manhon-houfe  of  Ehnwcod^  and  the  arms  of  her  father.ji 
The  firft  night  fhe  was  fomevvhere  upon  the  road;  the  fe-"] 
cond  fhe  was  in  a  bagnio,  in  a  round-houfe,  and  in  a  gar- 
reti  and  the  third  flie  was  in  prifon.  Each  of  thefe  misfor-] 
tunes  was  a  mountain  upon  her  mind,  under  whicn  it  itrug- 
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.  At  length  the  foul,  by  its  powerful  and  violent  workings, 
:  )verc3me  the  body.    Wearied  with  aHiidion,  her  fpirits 

iiiuniiflied,  and  nature  funk  into  {lumber.  Sleep  of  this 
kind,  though  not  always  the  moft  pkcid,  is  the  heavieil. 
JShe  ilept  till  eight  in  the  morning,  when  fne  arofe.  At  nine 
[|hey  paid  her  a  vifit ;  and  at  ttn  The  was  can  led,  with  a  beat- 
ij^ng  hearty  in  a  oach  to  Eozv-Jlreet, 

,  Here  ilie  did  not  wait  long  for  the  appearance  of  the  juf- 
rjtice,  as  every  thing  was  prepared  ;  even  the  unhappy  high- 
jAvayman  was  in  waiting,  as  neceflary  to  the  examination, 
indeed,  it  was  thought  nioll  proper  to  begin  with  queltion- 
ling  him  apaitupon  the  lubjedl:,  and  then  with  examining 
jhei  ;  and  by  the  comparifon  of  their  refpedtive  evidences  the 
•truth  might  be  difcovered. 

[  When  the  highwayman  had  been  examined  upon  his  own 
[account,  an  obftiriacy  natural  to  men  in  his  defperate  fitu- 
jation  prevented  him  from  giving  any  account  of  the  purfe 
which  was  miffing.  But  now,  when  he  was  informed  that 
'^Z^ulia  was  really  in  cuftody,  that  honor,  which  was  not  yet 
entirely  extinguiihed  in  his  heart,  was  roiifed  for  her  fafety, 
',He  told  fir  Jobi  the  hiftory  of  the  purfe,  with  even  its  vr^oH 
|ininute  cirumftances ;  that  he  had  robbed  her  among  the 
,reftj  that  he  afterward  met  her  accidentally  in  the  bagnio, 
jand  gave  her  the  money  only  with  a  view  of  reltoring  her 
own  J  that  he  had  not  been  above  ten  minutes  in  her  compa* 
.Tjy,  and  that  fhe  was  in  every  refped:  innocent  of  the  crime 
rfor  which  fhe  was  charged. 

\  JuliM  was  next  examined,  and  her  evidence  moft  exaflly 
.correfponded  with  the  former.  Ingenuous  as  ufual,  fhe  took 
up  the  ftory  at  Elmivoody  and  carried  it  forward  to  the  (lory 
lot  the  purfe;  and  fhe  told  her  little  tale  with  that  truth  ^^nd 
ifimplicity  which  can  never  be  counterfeited.  Yet  frequent 
^ittempts  are  made  to  imitate  thefe  virtues}  and  the  jufiice 
was  fenfible  of  this.  He  had  heard  her  mention  that  fhe 
had  letters  for  lord  C.,  and  he  deiired  to  fee  them-  Thefe 
ihe  inftantly  produced  to  vouch  for  her  finctrity.  She  added 
too,  that  there  was  fomewhere  in  town  a  perfon  who  could 
confirm  her  words  beyond  fufpicion;  but,  alas]  poor  Joe! 
ilie  knew  not  where  to  find  him.  **  Jofri  '  laid  one  of  the 
juftice's  men,  who  flood  behind  her,  what,  is  your  name 
Juliay  madam?''— Yes,"'  replid  (lie.  The  man  imme* 
diately  ran  out,  and  brought  back  in  his  hand  the  Daily 
AdvertiiCer,  in  which  he  rrad  the  following  molt  curious 
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If  a  farten  jU7iglady,  JuUia  (^hofe  name  is  nothi^\ 
to  nobody i  and ivhich  I  doan't  mention  here,  bccaife  I  doary, 
think  it  proper)  fees  this,  this  is  to  let  you  kno,  mifs  JullP* 
that  Joe  dufii't  kno  'where  you  be,  and  that  you  dufn't  kno  njuke 
Joe  is,  for  he  is  is  to  be  found  at  the  fine  of  the  Swain  wiV 
Two  Necks  in  Lad-lane,  and  no  ivhere  elfe,  as  ^itnefs  rl 
band,  bymey  Joe 

<  -> 
This  very  extraordinary  advertifement  is  copied,  'V€rhai}\ 
€t  literatim,  from  the  real  paper,  which  I  have  now  in  n*v 
pofTefiion.  fulic\  liftened  to  it  with  attention,  and  confelf* . 
her  feehngs  in  her  eyes,  which  gliftened  vnth  expeftatio^. 
Not  contented  vnth  an  aural  information,  fhe  fnatched  t^ 
paper,  and  devoured  the  precious  morfel  with  her  ov''^. 
eyes.  In  fhort,  the  fimph'city  of  the  thing  fpoke  for  itfe i 
and  'foe  it  was  moft  undoubtedly. 

But  it  may  be  neceffary  to  explain  this  affair.  I  agc^- 
fummon  the  memory  of  my  readers  back  to  that  time  of  o^,. 
hiftory,  when  Joe  and  his  miftrefs  unluckily  parted  in 
bor-fi.  He  did  not  look  for  her  tiil  the  coach  flopped  in  t^i 
inn  yard,  and  then  he  waited  at  the  doov  of  it  for  her  a^; 
pearance.  He  thought  her  long  in  coming,  but  his  patien'j 
was  not  exhaufled.  The  reft  of  the  company  had  been  o' 
of  the  coach  fome  minutes.  At  length,  he  ventured 
thruft  in  his  head;  but  flie  was  not  there.  He  flarted ba  . 
on  his  heel,  and  gazed  wildly  round  the  yard,  but  in  vai'v 
l)pporite  to  him  he  faw  the  door  of  a  public  room  open,  al' 
he  rufliedin  without  ceremony.  From  thence  he  failied  in^. 
the  kitchen,  ftole  into  the  parlour,  threw  his  eye  into  t^'; 
bar,  and  peeped  into  the  larder.  W^oundsl  he  looked  l^  i 
rious,  and  ahnoft  breathlefs.  He  marched  into  the  liable,, i 
and  in  O)ort  into  <fvery  place  where  he  faw  a  door  openv 
receive  him;  but  all  would  not  do;  Oie  was  not  to  be  fourj^- 
He  returned  to  the  coach,  took  one  more  peep  into  it,  l^j 
ail  was  folitary.  God  blefs  my  heart,'"  faid  he  to  hiif  ! 
i'elf,  fidgetting,  and  fcratching  among  his  auburn  hair,  pi^i 
ted  me  from  all  temptations  and  evil  Ipirits!  I  wifh  tha!;' 
could  fee  mifs  again."    Now,  at  \xX,  he  bet  he 

iiim  of  what  he  ought  to  have  done  at  firfi,         to  r'.j; 
coachman  concerning  the  affiiir,  ai:d  the  coachnian  infoDn 
him  of  the  whole  tnith.    This  iiitoi  ination  in  ,n0  degqj 
_AKaJiei:i  his  nnyiefv.         T^i.hi'l-  Ou^  Xtiwe  \^i^\^J^^rl\  with  v  il 
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u  know  where  The  went?'' — "  No," — Don't  you  think 
fll  come  here  this  night?*' — "  I  can't  tell  you,  upon  my 
)rd.'*  With  downcaft  looks  and  folded  arms  he  meafured 
z  fpace  acrofs  the  yard  with  long  and  melancholy  ilrides. 
I  walked  into  the  pafTage  of  the  hoiife,  and  marked  the 
)ck.  He  counted  the  hours,  as  they  rolled  flow  and  hea- 
,  but  he  faw  not  his  miftrefs.  It  was  now  ten  o'clock; 
t  no  miftrefs  came.    Alas!  alas! 

They  are  not  the  fevereft,  but  they  are  the  mofl  anxious 
)ments  the  mind  knows,  when  the  pofleiTor  of  it,  (imple, 
aid,  and  honeft,  feels  himfelf  from  home,  andforfaken  in 
z  midft  of  ftrangers,  Thefe  moments  Joe  now  felt  in  all 
sir  bitternefs.  He  went  to  bed  without  hope,  and  he  arofe 
defpair.  He  grieved  inceflantly,  and  he  wifhed  for  the 
fom  of  a  friend  to  lean  his  griefs  upon.  At  length,  he  dif- 
)fed  his  mind  to  the  hoftler;  and  the  hoftler  gave  him  his 
vice*  It  was  this,  to  advertife.  Every  body  did  it,  he 
d,  upon  every  fubjedf.  Always  when  he  loft  a  horfe,  he 
vertifed  for  it ;  and  why  might  not  the  other  do  the  fame 
w  for  his  miftrefs  ?  It  would  certainly  open  the  whole 
air,  for  advertifements  could  do  every  thing. 
At  this  time  J^^e  ftood  too  greatly  in  need  of  comfort,  not 
take  any  advice  that  was  offered  him.  But  he  thought  this 
Dft  excellent.  He  accordingly  wrote  with  great  care  the 
vertifement  we  have  already  repeated,  and  the  hoftler  fent 
e  of  his  boys  with  him  to  the  Daily  Advertifer,  And  this 
the  hiftory  of  that  extraordinary  advertifement. 
When  the  juftice  found  fo  many  circumftances  fpontane- 
[fly  confpired  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  that  her  amiable 
nplicity  fubjeded  her  to  fo  many  dangers,  and  that  fhe 
is  the  object  rather  of  a  polite  humanity  than  of  perfecu- 
)n,  he  refolved  to  intereft  himfelf  in  her  fafety.  And  in  the 
ft  place,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  go  and  conduct  Joe 
his  miftrefs.  As  to  the  fat  woman,  the  magiftrate  told 
r  that  her  money  Hiould  be  taken  care  of;  and  the  high- 
lyman  was  immediately  rema.ided  to  prifon. 
Jos  arrives.  I  have  not  time  to  defcribe  every  thing ;  but 
Y  readers  may  be  adured  that  the  meeting  between  him 
d  his  miftrefs  was  truly  affectionate.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
e  preffed  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  half  cried  with 
f ;  and  that  he  took  iaft  hold  of  the  Hurt  of  her  robe,  as 
ijt  dreaded  her  running  av^ay  fro!n  him  once  more. 
i\ic  friends  thus  met,  the  juftice  politely  alked  her  how 
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only  bufinefs  in  town  was  to  deliver  her  letters  to  lord 
and  that  if  he  would  favor  her  with  a  guide  thither,  t 
would  always  remember  him  with  moll:  unfeigned  gratituc- 
'I'his  fhe  obtained;  and  once  more  acknowledging  her  ob* 
gations  to  the  juftice,  they  all  fet  off  for  Bf-rkeley/quare,  ^ 

Here  they  foon  arrived.  The  guide  leaving  them  at  t* 
door,  Joe  immediately  took  off  his  hat,  for  he  thought' 
high  treafon  to  be  covered  within  fix  yards  of  a  lord's  do**^ 
They  knocked,  but  were  told  by  the  porter,  his  lordfl-' 
was  not  at  home.  Julia  faid,  fhe  was  forry  for  that,  becai ' 
fte  had  letters  of  importance  for  him.  *<  I  can't  help  that, 
anfwered  the  poiter,  "he's  not  at  home,  and  he'll  not  ' 
home — I  don't  know  when  he'll  be  home." — But  cor 
you  not  guefs,  fir?  becaufe  a  great  deal  depends  upon  \\^ 
<^  Lord,  ma'am repHed  the  liveried  C^7rZ>m/i,  I  tell  y- 
I  know  nothing  about  it.''  Sounds  fo  ungentle,  uttered 
fo  rude  a  voice,  frightened  Julia  elfedually,  and  fhe  h' 
tened  away  from  the  door;  and  Joe^  forrowful  enough,  w, 
preparing  to  follow;  when  the  porter  beckoned  him  ba 
with  a  iiem !  and  the  motion  of  his  finger.  Pray,  my  lad 
faid  this  dog  in  office,  "  who  is  that?"— ^*  My  miftrefs'^ 
anfwered  Joe.  "  Ay.  From  the  country'',  I  fuppofe."? 
^«  Yes.  I  come  from  the  country  too." — O !  fo  I  fee.  S( 
fee.  You  are  not  acquainted,  I  find,  with  the  ways  in  t^ 
town  ?" — No,  fir,  not  with  all  of  them." — Why  then- 
come  hither,  your  ear  a  moment.  I  have  the  honor  to 
lord  C's  porter  ;  and  my  mafter  has  ordered  me — that  is., 
and  my  mafter  have  agreed,  to  receive  no  letter  here,  mV 
the  bearer  gives  me  a  crown.  However,  as  you  and  yc^ 
raiftrefs  are  ftrangers,  and  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  I'll  be  mc 
merciful  to  you,  and  fo  confent  to  take  only  half-a-crou 
But  mum — fly;  not  a  word  for  your  life;  for  if  my  mafi 
was  to  hear  I  take  fo  little,  he'd  turn  me  out  of  my  place, 

Sure  I  am  mafter,"  anfwered  Joe^  indeed  we  are  bo' 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  fo  kind.  But  then,  wK 
can  you  do  for  us,  if  fo  be  that  my  lord  a'n't  athome?"i 

Pfhaw!  man,"  faid  the  porter,  "  run  after  your  miftre 
and  bring  the  money,  and  I'll  fatisfy  you  about  that.", 
"  O!  an'  that  be  all,"  replied  Joe^  "  I  can  pay  the  mon; 
myfelf."  He  drew  out  his  laft  half  crown,  and  gave  it.  1, 
then  ran  after  his  millrefs;  and  as  he  went,  he  murmured 
himfelf,  Icod  thu»;gh,  wern't  that  a  lord's  houfe,«it  loo' 
hugely  like  bribery  and  corruption." 
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e  porter  with  a  more  courteous  complaifance.  He  rrow  ir>- 
rmed  them,  that,  though  his  lordfhip  was  out  of  town,  he 
IS  only  at  his  villa,  and  would  certainly  return  back  to 
nner;  but  that  if  they  were  in  a  hurry,  the  young  lord  was 
home,  and  that  he  had  leave  to  open  his  father's  letters 
his  abfence.  She  delivered  her  packet  to  the  porter,  and 
ey  were  ordered  to  walk  into  the  anti-chamber.  The  let- 
fs  were  fent  up  to  the  noble  youth  in  his  dreffing-room. 
Now,  in  order  to  prepare  my  readers  for  a  very  important 
a  in  the  life  of  our  heroine,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  relate 
lat  this  noble  youth  was.  A  foolifli  grandmother  had  left 
m  three  thoufand  a-year,  independent  of  his  father  and  his 
ej  all  which,  with  three  thoufand  more,  he  gallantly 
ent,  like  a  man  of  fpirit,  before  the  year  was  expired.  He 
"erted,  that  every  kingdom  in  Europe  contributed  to  fur- 
fli  his  feraglio;  he  only  meant  by  this,  that  he  kept  in  pay 
le  French,  one  Spani/h^  one  Italian^  one  Scandinwuian^  one 
r?nany  one  Irijk,  and  one  BritiJJi  nymph,  all  at  one  time; 
liich  he  adually  did.  He  was  deep  in  the  myfteries  at  ha- 
rd, and  knew  Demoivre  better  than  the  decalogue  \  he 
►afled  (and  he  had  a  right  to  do  it),  that  he  had  killed  five 
aiters,  and  Ihot  two  clergymen,  and  feven  hundred  fheep; 
hich  laft  feat  he  performed  as  follows.  He  was  a  fowler 
hen  at  his  father's  eftate  in  the  country ;  and  vi^hen  he  had 
en  unfuccefsful  in  purfuit  of  game,  he  always  difcharged 
s  piece  into  the  body  of  a  flieep.  As  this  amufcment  ex- 
>ly  hit  his  tafte,  be  would  fometimes  re-charge,  and  re- 
fcharge,  till,  perhaps,  before  his  return  home,  he  would 
ave  half  a  dozen  dead  upon  t}ie  field.  He  frequently  ob- 
rved,  that  this  was  an  amufement  which  ought  to  be  prac- 
'ed  by  all  noblemen,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  command  in 
e  field  in  time  of  war,  in  the  fervicc  of  their  country.  He 
)afted  too,  that  he  had  in  his  life  killed  fifteen  women,  by 
•eaking  their  hearts  with  a  hopelefs  paffion.  This,  bow- 
er, was  (to  ufe  an  old  and  honeft  EngHfh  phrafe)  a//>} 
r  he  never  killed  but  one  woman  ;  and  that  was  by  break- 
g — not  her  heart,  but  her  neck,  by  throwing  her  into  the 
)rfe-pond,  where  he  fwore  fhe  had  drowned  herfelf.  But 
?  was  only  a  dairy-maid»  He  boafted  alfo — but  in  fhort, 
e  are  tired  with  repeating  his  glories.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
at  his  manners  were  elegantly  infamous. 
Such  was  the  youth  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  father  of 
■dia  was*  carried.    He  opened  it^  and  on  reading  the  fol- 
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^«  I  ha^e  prefumedj  my  lord^  to  fend  mj  daughter  as  ^ 
bearer  of  this  petition^  3ic," 

he  rung  his  bell  with  great  hafte,  and  inquired  if  the  bea? 
was  below.  .  Being  informed  that  llie  was,  he  quickly  fir 
down  the  ftairs ;  and  looking  in  Julia's  face,  with  the  m 
polite  courtefy  defired  her  to  walk  up  frairs  while  he  coi 
dered  the  tenor  of  her  letter.  The  fervants  were  ordered:' 
the  fame  time  to  condud:  Jue  into  the  hall,  and  be  civil  ^ 
him.    Julia  afcended  after  her  noble  patron.  ' 

! 

Eic  pauca  defunt. — We  muft  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  b 
an  hour,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  relation. 

In  the  mean  time,  lord  C's  chaplain,  who  had  been  w' 
his  lordfhip  in  the  country,  arrived  at  the  houfe.  He  ca' 
home  before  his  lordfhip,  to  finifh  fome  bufinefs  of  imp 
tance  to  himfelf  before  dinner-time.  When  he  entered,  - 
obferved  Joe  flaring  about  in  the  hall ;  and  perceiving  him, 
be  a  (Iranger  from  the  country,  entered  into  converfat^ 
with  him.  He  had  not  many  queilions  to  alk;  for  j 
with  his  ufuai  franknefs,  told  him  the  whole  hiftory— abf 
himfelf,  about  his  miftrefs,  and  her  bufinefs;  where  fhe  v 
now,  and  with  whom.  Now  this  chaplain  was  plain  in 
manners,  and  equally  plain  in  his  drefs;  fo  plain,  that 
fcarcely  appeared  to  be  of  the  cloth.  Though  an  enemy 
bloodflied,  he  was  far  from  being  a  coward ;  and,  though 
would  not  fubfcribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  was  u 
verfally  allowed  to  be  a  very  honeft  man.  ^ 

The  chaplain,  having  finifhed  his  interview  with  'Joe^  V 
retiring  to  his  own  apartment.  He  had  not  opened  his  do' 
when  a  loud  fhriek  faluted  his  ear;  then  another,  and  ai 
ther.  He  knew  the  young  lady  by  report,  and  he  knew 
young  lord  by  experience.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  I 
linefs  below.  He  haflened  down  the  ftairs,  and*liftene( 
moment  at  the  key-hoie.  He  could  only  perceive  that  fo' 
perfons  were  engaged  in  a  violent  ftruggle,  and  that  \ 
chairs  were  knocked  againft  each  other.  He  tried  to  ent, 
but  the  door  was  locked.  Placing  his  flioulder  againft^ 
therefore,  he  forced  it  forward  with  gentlenefs  and  w^ 
cafe.  He  entered;  and,  lo!  innocence  was  once  more  in  v, 
trefs.  The  hair  of  Julia  was  difhevelled,  and  a  handk 
chief  was  drawn  clofe  over  her  mouth,  which  prevented  J 
cries.  Her  cloak  and  neck-handkerchief  lay  upon  the  flo 
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(lioe  had  dropped  from  her  foot,  and  many  of  the  pins 
d  quitted  her  bofbm.  Unfortunate  girl!  continually  def- 
ied to  be  the  prey  of  cowards  and  fcoundrels! 
The  noble  youth  quitted  his  hold  v/hen  the  chaplain  ap- 
ared,  and  advancing  to  him,  exclaimed,  in  a  threatening 
rie,  "  how  dare  you,  fir,  force  your  impertinence  upon  me 
,  my  own  drefling-room  — "  My  lord,''  returned  the 
ung  man,  putting  his  left  band  in  bis  bofom,  and  giving 
n  a  full  but  indifferent  look,  my  lord,  does  it  fuit  your 
^h  fpirit  to  be  told,  that  you  are  the  meaneft  creature  in 
ur  father's  houfe?  Noble,  without  worth;  and  proud, 
thout  dignity,  you  are  beneath  the  mifcreant  who  caters 
"  your  appetite.  Poor,  pitiful,  wretched  anirn?) !  I  do  not 
11  you  by  the  nofe;  I  do  not  kick  you  on  the  breech  ;  I  do 
t  lalh  you  round  the  room ;  I  do  not  in  any  degree  deign 

chaftife  the  wretch  who  has  (looped  to  infult  a  beautiful, 
d  unoffending  woman.  Go  then,  you  boafter;  retire  into 
ur  clofet,  and  blufh  in  private ;  and  remember  that  you 
ve  reduced  yourfeif  to  be  forced  to  hear  thefe  flinging 
iths  even  from  fo  humble  a  man  as  your  father's  chaplain. 
'coi'Uj  fir,  to  tell  your  father  that  you  are  a  fcoundrel ;  but 
•  not  forget,  that  for  the  future  I  confider  you  my  inferior." 
He  finiliied;  and  taking  Julia  by  the  hand,  led  her  out  of 
e  room,  and  drew  the  door  behind  Lim ;  he  conduced  her 
:o  his  own  apartment,  and  fympathifed  with  her  in  that 
ain  of  humane  politenefs  which  is  ever  infeparable  from 
[debauched  minds.  After  fhe  had  compofed  herfelf,  he 
[lantiy  inquired  (as  if  he  had  not  known)  into  her  bufinefs. 
his  was  exad:ly  a  repetition  of  Joe^s  narration.  I  thank 
>u,  madam,"  faid  he,  for  your  politenefs.  You  will  fee 
rd  C.  in  about  an  hour;  but  previouHy  I  think  it  my  duty 

inform  you  of  what  ought  not  longer  to  be  concealed  from 
u.  It  is  now  one  o'clock.  Exadly  at  ten  (about  three 
lurs  ago)  lord  6\  appointed  me  to  the  curacy  you  are  come 

folicit.'i  This  information  in  no  degree  ftartled  her,  nor 
flurbed  her  features.  She  obferved,  that  fince  her  f^ither 
d  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  curacy,  flie 
is  happy  the  appointment  was  bellowed  upon  a  man  who 
lembled  him  fo  much  in  his  virtues. 
At  the  time  fpecified,  lord  C.  arrived.  Julia  was  intro- 
(ced  to  him  by  the  chaplain,  and  he  fent  to  his  fon  for  her 
iters.  ,On  reading  them,  he  confirmed  what  the  chaplain 
d  -mentioned.  He  then  turned  to  her,  and  faluted  her 
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t- 

I  ble,  and  fondly  converfed  with  her  a!>out  the  moments  he 
/  hadfpcnt  with  her  father  near  fifty  years  ago-  He  next  in- 
i  lifted  that  /lie  Ihould  ftay  with  him  two  or  three  days;  tc 
I  which  llie  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  afientcd,  of  which  {\.t 
I  informed  her  parent  by  letter.  When  the  young  lord  hearo 
I  that  j'?/J:a  was  to  continue  her  vilit,  he  affumed  fome  pre^ 
'I  tence  for  retiring  to  his  father's  villa  till  her  departure. 
I  Need  I  mention,  that  the  chaplain  felt  the  force  of  the' 
I  eyes  of  Julia?  From  tfie  firft  moment  he  faw  her  in  tears,  hit' 
j  heart  was  wounded  to  the  core;  for  the  tears  of  a  fine  womar 
are  irrefi {table.  ' 

It  was  during  the  fpace  allotted  for  dinner,  that  the  firP 
mutual  communication  of  tendernefs  took  place  between  th( 
chaplain  and  his  adored  Julia.  1  fay  the  fpace  allotted  foi 
dinner,  as  either  party  was  too  much  abforbed  in  the  intereft^ 
of  the  heart,  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  hunger;  he  had  fcarce' 
ly  performed  the  firft  ceremonies  of  the  table,  by  invoking 
the  blefling  of  omnipotence  upon  the  repaft,  ere  he  rivetec 
his  eyes  upon  the  harmonifed  vifage  of  his  beloved-maid,  whc 
iat,  unconfcious  of  his  adoration,  in  a  ftate  half  tranquilli' 
fed  ;  her  delicate  fyftem  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  the  torn 
of  calmnefs;  fhe  even  yet  fluttered  at  the  remembrance  o' 
dangers  flie  had  pafiTed,  and  would  have  been  more  than  or- 
dinarily deprefied  with  awe,  had  not  the  gentle  old  peer  a 
ardently  exercifed  the  firft  principle  of  politenefs,  by  recon 
ciling  her  to  her  fitualion,  through  the  medium  of  attention' 
There  are  moments  when  it  may  be  imagined  that  invifi" 
ble  fylphs  are  buoyant,  to  dired:  the  ftruggles  of  the  foiiJ 
and  cunningly  to  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  the  heart  by  an  ap 
parent  accident,  when  the  powers  of  language  are  denies' 
by  difcretion,  or  withheld  by  terror.  It  was  in  one  of  ihef  i 
important  momentb,  when  a  recoiledion  of  the  great  ferj 
vices  which  had  ocen  rendered  her  by  the  young  divine  cam/l 
full  upon  her  mind ;  ;?nd  as  we  are  loiic  ious  to  coiitemplat?' 
what  we  efteem,  Ihe  modeftly  lifted  up  her  eye-lids  to  rdij 
gard  her  preferver;  who,  perceiving  her  aim,  collei^ted  fuc'j 
a  portion  ot  fire  in  his  vifion,  that  when  the  azure  orbs 
7^^//.^?  came  in  a  dired  line  with  thofe  of  the  chaplain,  th' 
lambent  beam  fhot  through  her  fwcet  frame,  confounded  th" 
dominion  of  her  fenfes,  and  encloled  her  warm  heart.  Sh' 
felt  an  unufnal  throbbing,  and  flirank,  like  the  fenfitiv 
plant,  within  herfelf,  as  wilhiug  to  hide  what  was  unavoida, 
ble  from  the  obfervation  of  her  afifociates.    This  c/ccurre.ncf 
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iifiedions,  by  making  the  following  requeft:  Ma — Ma— • 
Madan-ij  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  a  glafs  of  w  int 
To  this  propofal  the  gladdening  Julia  alTented,  by  an  incli- 
nation ol  her  fair  body;  and  while  fhe  fipped  the  rofy  liquid, 
her  cheek  was  more  highly  fufuifed  with  red  than  the  beve- 
rage 0)e  fo  fparingly  imbibed ;  the  trembling  of  her  hai-d 
made  the  glais  vibrate  on  her  pearly  teeth;  fhe  panted  with 
apprehenfion,  yet  looked  with  celeftial  benignity. 

For  thofe  coarfe  and  unenviable  perfons,  who  have  never 
known  the  bewitching  influence  of  love,  and  its  undefcriba- 
bie  movements  in  the  bofom,  this  recital  can  have  no  force; 
but  with  thofe  v^'ho^e  organization  is  more  delicate,  it  will 
have  fome  intereft;  each  will  conceive,  in  the  myfteries  of 
feeling,  what  I  am  not  able  to  delineate  with  my  pen,  and 
acquire  a  temporary  gratification,  by  fuppofing  all  that  Ju- 
lia  felt,  in  a  novel  embarralfment  fo  luxuriantly  paintul. 
The  chaplain  w-as  fcarcely  lefs  confounded ;  he  was  agonized 
with  the  wifh  for  an  opportunity  to  be  more  explicit.  The 
fuppreflion  of  thofe  declaratory  fentiments  to  the  objeft  of 
his  pure  regard,  that  were  to  determine  the  tendancies  of  his 
future  life,  created  a  pain  within  his  heart ;  and  twice  a  (igh 
burft  from  its  core,  and  would  have  illued  from  his  lips,  if 
his  corredl  judgment  had  not  whifpered  that  it  would  be 
Iiazarding  an  emotion,  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon, 
which  was  not  ftridly  compatible  with  policy,  and  might  be 
offending,  if  not  injurious,  to  his  deledable 

It  is  on  trials  like  thefe,  that  the  accomplifhments  arifing 
from  a  refined  education  can  meliorate  the  powerful  demands 
of  inclination;  and  they  are  fo  highly  profitable,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  exercife  feif-denial,  we  are  but  preparing  the 
fenfes  for  a  richer  banquet.  It  was  not  ordained  that  we 
fhould  make  the  overtures  of  love  with  a  btfiial  precipitation, 
and  leap  over  the  chain  of  progreflive  blill'es  which  emanate 
from  the  foft  adminitlration  of  fympathy. 

When  the  mere  grofs  pleafures  of  the  table  had  fubfided, 
^nd  the  chaplain  had  fervently  made  his  acknowledgments  to 
Ihe  Almighty  for  his  great  bounty,  the  venerable  nobleman 
turned  toward  his  gentle  gueft,  with  a  mien  fraught  with 
jthe  fincereft  refped;  and  looking  with  ineffable  kirjdnefs, 
alked  her  how  fhe  approved  of  the  metropolis,  as  he  under- 
(tood  that  fhe  had  never  been  in  town  before.  Julia  replied, 
w'ith  f(^-)me  hefitation,  that  her  knowledge  of and  in- 
ieed  of*fociety  in  general,  was  fo  very  limited,  that  fhe 
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common  wrons,  by  venturing  lier  ideas  upon  a  tlieme 
^^iU  underftootl;  tLt  (l>e  found  fome  of  the  heft  ax.om.^ 
theory  overthrown  by  the  praft.ces  or  a  l^!^^^"^'/ Jl 
that  before  fire  prefumed  to  draw  a  final  op.n.on  f  ^  would 
endeavor  to  know  more,  as  it  were  probable  the  baler  p,uE 
of  hZan  nature  mi.ht  be  very  ini-erior  in         -  a;;,^,;/,'- 
lluence  to  thofe  who  were  exemplary  ;  at  leaft  Ihe  wouU 
ndul.e  that  hope,  until  convidion  demed  Iver  lucb  a  ch  e  - 
ine  pdvilege.   At  the  conclufion  of  the  well-managed  fe,h. 
vkies  of  the  board,  lord  C.  requefted  the  chaplam  to  fhow  h, 
fa  r  vifitant  the  p  ctures  in  the  gallery,  wh.cli  contamed  a 
fujerb  coUeftion  of  fome  of  the  moft  perfedl  pertormauce. 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  mafters.      _  „v,^r=r<! 

As  no  unilluminated  mind  can  conceive,  nor  P^.n,e>=P';'^, 
the  delightful  perturbation  of  the  young  e^Wiaftic  s  hcart,^ 
on  receiving  this  injundion,  1  fliall  "^"f^V  '  ^'tf.n.fve  ' 
over  what  I  cannot  delineate.  He  modeftly  rofe  to  conve> 
his  lovely  charge  to  the  promifed  fcene  of  c"''  enip  at.on 
and  had  led  her  to  the  door,  when  the  be^evo  en  nobk.^ar 
arrefted  their  progrefs  for  a  minute  (and  mmutes  in  fuch  c  r- 
curaftances  are  whole  hours  of  delay),  to  exaft  a  pi 

Julia,  that  iTie  would  «fe  his  hou!e  as  her  pecul.a, 
home,  until  her  bufinefs  or  ^ilbes  in  the  metropolis  wer  ^ 
fulfilled.  She  bowed  alTent  to  this  holpitaole  dehre,  anc ; 
the  parties  gracefully  receded  from  each  other._ 

When  the  reader  recolleds  this  was  the  firft  tirn°  ^hn,  j«- 
lia  had  been  alone  with  l^r  young  cn,;piain.  ;  •      ^  ^  e.i- 
verance  from  the  licentious  fury  o!  an  '•f  ''^'f  --^' 
cannot  be  amazed  that  ihe  ihov:id       the  ncheft  d.fplay  o 
the  beft  artifts  abforbed  in  the  fuperior  ment  ot  her  preser- 
ver, who  was  fo  nobly  aflive  in  a  lituat.on  where  tew  wojU 
hav^  ventured  to  oftcr  an  opinion  in  favor  of  diftrelTed  v„tue 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  tender  and  untophub.cated  heart  o 
Jului  was  warmed  in  the  furvey  ot  her  gadant  and  mora 
companion.  She  heard  his  arguments  with  atten  ion,  ar,.: 
eas-crly  cave  him  credit,  even  for  advantages  he  did  not  poll! 
fell;  heV  cheeks  were  fiuihed  with  criniion,  ^vb«ever  h 
prdfed  her  l.ly  hand  between  his  own  ;  and  ihe  ftood  confe. 
feciW  the  viaim  of  her  feeling,  though  her  language  was  de 
I  cately  chafte,  and  her  ideas  unfullied  by  a  licentious  wifr 
Here  I  mull  necelTarily  abridge  the  hiltory  of  three  da^i 
during  which  the  moft  unreferved  communication  of  lenti 
ment  was  indulged  between  the  enamored  coup.e.  ^ 

^i.„  :.„„„..^.„i.  .•nmm.nnir.atfd-talOrd  C.  .XUe.OlU 
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moffve  to  tills  foi  [)eai;ir)ce  originated  in  Julia^  v.\\o  \vou\<\  not 
rrruVnt  to  that  j^nrticiilar  mealnre,  iinhl  her  dear  f^nhei  had  n.- 
tmvd  tlte  piof  olM  With  his  confent.  A  (peciaJ  n^elTcnL^c  r  was 
difpatchcd  to  Elmnx^oody  and  the  anfwer  was  aiilpicious  to  their 
common  dehre. 

How  fiij-iTincIy  happy  i$  that  ftate  of  truth,  wliPn  mutual 
confi(ience  is  the  refult  of  mutual  virtue!  In  what  }>ortion  of 
Ins  being,  can  the  vohiptuary  derive  an  enioyment  equal  to 
thole  fenlationsvv'hich  ariie  when  duty  fandifies  pafTion  r  How 
weak  aj  e  ti  e  areuments  of  the  materialifts  !  how  futile  the  fub- 
tihties  of  Epicurus  and  Spinofa,  when  oppofed  to  tiie  force  of 
thole  emotions  which  uplift  the  guiitlefs,  andafTuredly  demon- 
Itrate  th:it  vve  fhall  he  rewarded  in  proportion  as  we  are  jiiftj 
that  our  free  agency  is  infr-parably  connefted  with  refponfibi, 
iityj  and  that  to  pafs  through  h'fe  fafejy,  we  rnulta6l  wifely  j 
anci  to  he  blefied,  we  mult  be  innocent  \ 

When,  by  the  indirtft  movements  of  chance,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  lord  C,  that  his  fon  had  behaved  with  difrefpea 
io\x?vd  ihe  pure  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  he  maniferted  emo- 
tions of  furpi  ife  and  indignation  5  and  ordered  that  he  /hould  be 
Ticquamted  with  the  return  of  his  fon,  in  the  inflant  that  he 
arrived.  Thofe  orders  had  not  been  delivered  many  hours  be. 
tore  his  arrival  was  annctmced.  He  commanded  him  into  his 
preience,  and,  with  an  air  of  parental  dignity,  addreffed  him 
thus  My  fon,  for  fiich  T  am  compelled  to  believe  you  are, 
I  require  you  to  tell  me,  upon  what  principle  you  think  our 
recjprocal  duties  are  to  be  maintained  toward  each  other 

This  queftion,  my  lord,  is  fo  very  lingular  and  ui  expeacd, 
that  I  Icarcely  know  how  to  form  an  anfwer,  adequate  to  your 
deiires/'—'*  Why  then,  fir,  I  will  relieve  you  from  this  em- 
barra/rment,  and  inform  you,  it  isjufice,'' — «  Certainly,  my 
lord/ — Then,  as  you  admit  the  principle,  give  me  leave  to 
alk  you,  if  you  hold  it  juft,  that  the  powerful  /hould  opprefs 
the  deiencelefs?''— Afluredly  not,  my  lord."— Perhaps 
you  will  not  confider  it  as  reafonable,  that  the  aggreffion 
iliould  be  expiated  by  puni/hment  To  what  do  all  thefe 

unufuai  queftions  tend?  You  appear  to  me,  my  lord,  to  be 
drawing  me  into  a  ftate  of  refponfibility  in  which  I  am  not  in- 
teretted.'' — <«  Indeed  you  are,  fir,  and  that  in  a  very  great  de^ 
giee.'^— How,  my  lord  W«  I  will  tell  you,  fir.  You  have 
had  the  meannefs  and  the  audacity  to  infult  an  amiable  young 
hi^  y  iJnder  my  roof  5  and  I  infift  that  you  immediately  write 
ner  a  *it.<er  of  atonement,  and  afk  her  forgivenefs.'' — My 
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perminTion  to  explain  the  circumlhnces/'— T  iinflerf^and  Co 
inuch  of  the  truth  ah'eady,  fir,  that  an  explanation  may  in- 
creafe,  bat  cannot  do  away  your  difhonor;  fo,  without  any 
hefitation,  take  up  tiie  pen,  and  write  to  tlie  lady  what  I  fhall 
di6late.'"— "  You  will  recoiled,  my  lord,  tint  Julia  is  not  my 
eq'i:al." — According  to  the  laws  of  politenefs,  fir,  every 
woman  is  evei-y  man's  fuperiorj  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
morality,  fhe  is  an  angel,  and  you  are — -but  I  will  not  be  un* 
neceflarily  harfii  in  fentimentj  fo  inftantaneoufly  write." 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  mortification,  almoft  to  biirll- 
ing,  the  honorable  offender  fat  down,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  indi6led  the  following  epiftle,  from  the  words  of  lord  C. 

"  Madam f 

//  duly  hecojnes  me^  as  the  guardian  of  my  o^tvn  honor,  ta 
implore  your  for gi<venefs,  for  an  error  committed  during  the  fuf- 
penjion  of  my  reafon,  I  'vainly  imagined  that  the  ad-vantages 
refulting  jrom  high  birth,  youth,  and  fortune,  could  compenfate 
for  njoant  of  ^virtue ;  hut  refleBion  has  taught  ?ne  othernx-ife.  I 
am  noiA)  fo  thoroughly  co7winced  of  my  o^^n  un^ivortbinfs,  that 
I  cannot  be  happy  if  you  avithholdyour  pardon,  7he  purity  of 
your  oivn  nature,  and  the  truth  you  have  imbibed  from  the  edu- 
cation of fo  good  a  man  as  your  father,  wll  fuggeji  that  all  are 
not  to  be  abandoned  vcho  are  faulty,  and  that  thofe  i/jho  forgive 
mojl,  the  more  nearly  refemble  heaven*  With  the  deepeft  con- 
trition,  and  the  moji  ardent  hope,  I  beg  permijfion  to  fubfcribe 
tnyfelf,  your  ?noJ}  obedient  humble  fervant,     Charles  C  /  "* 

While  the  venerable  old  peer  was  in  the  a6l  of  preparation 
to  feal  and  fuperfcrlbe  this  letter,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fent 
to  Julia,  the  chaplain  entered  ;  but,  on  feeing  tiie  objefl  of 
his  recent  refentment,  he  was  going  to  retire,  under  tlie  appre- 
henfion  that  he  might  be  traniafling  fome  private  bufmefs  with 
his  father.  Stop,  fir,'*  faid  the  old  nobleman  \  I  want  you 
to  be  witnefs  to  an  a6l  of  retribution.  Read  this  lett-rj  and 
then  inform  me,  if  tb^e  apology  is  proportioned  to  the  offence." 
The  manly  ecclefiaiiic  perufed  it  with  a  mixture  of  pleafure 
and  aitonifliment  5  and  when  he  had  concluded,  approached  the 
young  gentleman  with  an  air  of  ineCible  kindnefs  ;  and  taking 
him  by  t!ie  hand,  exclaimed,  how  happy  would  it  be  for  hu- 
man kind,  if  all  tranfgrefiions  were  thus  underdood,  and  thus 
obliterated!  You  mult  not  be  amazed,  my  lord,'"  added  he, 
turning  to  his  patron,  **  if  1  feel  fenfations  nc^arly  approaching 
to  extacy  on  this  theme,  as  the  object  of  this  letter  nas  ccn« 
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fame  inflant.  It  is  even  To/*  rejoined  the  worthy  curate> 
provided  your  lordfhip  has  no  obje6lioh  to  the  union." — ^<  So 
;iar  am  I,  fir,  from  difapproving  your  choice,  that  I  mull  in- 
ftamly  go  and  give  the  bride  ele6l  joy  j  and  you,  my  fon,  ihall 
go  too,  and  prove,  by  your  prefent  demeanor,  that  you  are 
^iifliamed  of  the  paftj  this  is  a  duty  that  all  will  fulfil  with 
ch.eerfulnefs.  When  virtue  is  rewarded,  all  that  think  fhould 
rejoice/' 

Here  kt  the  reader  ponder  upon  the  undefcrlbable  emotions 
vvhich  played  about  the  fufceptible  heart  of  J/^/m  from  the  mo- 
r/ientous  period  that  ihe  was  left  with  the  curate,  until  fhe  was 
congratulated  on  their  return  from  the  altar  by  the  man  who 
had  attempted  to  deftroy  her  dignity  and  peace  j  but  it  w^is  a 
chain  of  events  fo  diverfified  a-nd  lb  luxmiant,  that  no  vulgar 
mind  can  accompany  the  progreflion. 

Jiiiia,  whofe  benevolence  of  mind  was  equal  if  not  f\iperior, 
to  tvtry  other  female  virtue,  did  not  forget  duly  to  vifit  the 
Ipoor  old  man,  the  watchman's  neighboi-j  but  he  died  the  third 
day  after  her  firit  vifit,  and  was  buried  by  the  parilh;  after 
'which,  t]>rs  benevolent  lady  took  the  chil4  with  her  into  the 
country,  where  Oie  and  her  hufoand  not  only  maintained  and 
piotecled  it,*^  but  likewife  mitru^ted  it  in  every  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty. 

In  Hvort  they  fet  off  on  their  journey,  attended  by  the  trully 
yoe..  Without  any  accident,  they  arrived  in  due  tinje  at  Elm^ 
nAjood.  The  father,  overpowered  byjove  and  tendernei's,  lunk 
the  fide  of  his  daughter.  The  daughter,  agitatect  by  af- 
fe(5lion  and  joy,  filled  the  boforn  of  her  father  with  fighs,  and 
jevlved  him  with  the  plenty  and  wainvdi  of  her  adventures ; 
^\]iile  Joe^  in  the  centre  of  the  green,  had  the  whole  village 
^ollecrled  round  him,  and  related  to  rhem  the  wonders  of  Lomfcn^ 

1  muft  now  clofe  this  hiltory.  Several  months  have  elapiecl 
iiincethe  above  events  happened,  and  the  young  curate  is  now 
I'appy  i^n  the  poffeffion  of  his  julia,  Julia  too  is  blciled,  for 
\i:  t  hcules  of  her  huiband  and  her  fatlier  are  adjoining  to  each 
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